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THE BIRTH OF THE ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


King Edward VII. arriving in Paris to meet President Loubet, who is seen, 
walking by the side of His Majesty. Immediately behind the King is 
M. Falliéres, who in his turn became President of the Republic. 
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TO 
My DEAREST WIFE AnD CHILDREN 


THIS BOOK OF REMINISCENCES 
1s AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED. 


I trust that these recollections may prove of interest to 
my many friends and colleagues on the Newspaper Press, 
with which I have been associated for forty years. Those 
who recall my journeyings during the Great War will notice 
that some of these “‘ Fields”’ still remain to be explored 
for Adventure. I hope very much, also, that this volume 
will appeal to that vast Reading Public which I have 
endeavoured to serve for so many years as a recorder of 
day to day events. 

ERNEST SMITH. 
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FIELDS OF ADVENTURE 


CHAPTER I 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


Asa youngster I had a little friend named Jones whose parents 
were in some modest household employment at Osborne House, 
and several times I went there to tea with my companion. I 
remember once when we got out of sight of his parents, the 
boy smuggled his guests up a flight or two of stairs and then 
dared us to race along the passage outside Queen Victoria’s 
sitting-room and wait and see if Her Majesty sent out to order 
us to be quiet. With grandchildren playing about the house, 
the Duke of Clarence and the present King and their sisters 
were frequently at Osborne in those days when the great Queen 
spent so much time in the Isle of Wight, I don’t suppose the 
noise of youngsters at play disturbed her very much. Anyhow, 
I am sure she could not have heard me because I recollect to 
this day how alarmed I was when I had to “ follow my leader,” 
and how lightly I trod the carpeted corridors. 

The next time I was in Osborne House was on the Saturday 
before the Queen died in January, 1901. It was pitch dark 
when I found my way through the grounds, so I did not recog- 
nise any of my old playing places nor the rooms where we had 
our tea-parties, though I coclagedhs been quite close to them 
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when I was conducted to a room in the basement where the 
telegraph engineers were engaged in linking up Osborne House 
with Buckingham Palace, and the Mansion House where the 
news of the Queen’s death would be made public half-an-hour 
before it was announced by bulletin at the Lodge Gates. 
This arrangement was so well known that there was no excuse 
for the series of unpleasantnesses which arose owing to the 
excess of energy displayed by many of the journalists who 
flocked to East Cowes during Her Majesty’s brief illness. 

I recollect one incident which particularly annoyed the 
Prince of Wales, who, a few days later, was to be Edward VII. 
It was on the occasion of the arrival of the Kaiser to his 
grandmother’s bedside. Cameras were not so discreet in those 
days as they are now, and a photographer armed with an 
apparatus with a noisy shutter rushed almost to the step of 
the carriage in which William II. was seated on leaving Trinity 
Pier, and snapped him with a loud click which could have been 
mistaken for a small pistol-shot. The Kaiser turned pale. 
The next morning the Prince of Wales, walking in the grounds 
of Osborne, recognised Melton Prior, whom he invariably 
greeted with a friendly nod and a word or two, if the ceremonial 
rendered it possible, and expressed to him his annoyance at the 
fright the photographer had given the Kaiser the previous 
afternoon. 

When pressmen did their work unobtrusively they had 
no greater friend than the late King Edward. He recognised 
the interest the public had in national events being properly 
reported, and it was owing to his intervention that some of the 
misunderstandings at Cowes were smoothed over. He also 
came to the rescue when we were sent to Portsmouth to 
describe the departure of the Duke and Duchess of York (King 
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George and Queen Mary) for the world tour on the Ophir. 
We were shown a roped-off pen from which nothing could be 
seen and where it would be impossible to gather information. 
A wire to King Edward complaining of the inadequate 
arrangements brought the immediate reply that he was making 
inquiries, and was followed by a visit of Dockyard officials to 
the Keppel Head, to consult as to accommodation which we 
should consider suitable. 

King Edward knew by sight all the men ordinarily repre- 
senting the great London newspapers at Royal functions. I 
remember when we had spent the week at Epsom, the first 
meeting he attended after his accession to the Throne, it was 
followed by Peace Sunday at St. Paul’s to celebrate the con- 
clusion of the South African War. An amused smile crept 
over the King’s face when he saw us in the Cathedral, and his 
friendly glance seemed to say: ‘‘I cannot escape you even 
here !”’ 

It is common knowledge that after the death of the Prince 
Consort, Queen Victoria spent most of her life at Balmoral and 
Osborne. But the legend that she never smiled after her 
husband’s death is quite wrong. Given the occasion she could 
have one of the most delightful smiles I have ever seen on a 
woman’s face. In the middle seventies, about the time this 
chapter opens, I was a member of a boys’ cricket club at New- 
port, blessed with the support of a generous townsman who 
used to take us in a wagonette to our out matches. Coming 
home from a match at Whippingham one evening a lone 
outrider passed us and, knowing he would be followed by the 
Queen, we all stood up, cap in hand, to salute Her Majesty. 
At the very moment her pair-horse open carriage was passing 
our horse gave a lurch forward and we all went down in a heap. 
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I never saw anyone laugh more heartily than the Queen did at 
our discomfiture—and we all joined in. A few minutes later 
the outrider cantered back with a message from the Queen 
hoping that none of us had hurt himself. Some years later, 
when seated in her carriage in Newport market-place, she 
received a local address of congratulation on her Jubilee ; 
a beautiful smile was caught on her venerable face, and 
this, fortunately, was preserved in a photograph which was very 
popular in the Isle of Wight. 

Thanks to my early connection with the Isle of Wight — 
Chronicle, and later with the Portsmouth Times, I was called 
upon to report many events associated with the Royal Family. 
One of the first was the Confirmation of the late Prince Albert 
Victor (the Duke of Clarence) and Prince George of Wales 
(now our King). After their two years’ cruise in the Bacchante, 
the young princes arrived back in Cowes Roads in Regatta 
week of 1882. So different was the enterprise of newspapers 
forty years ago compared with to-day, that there was no 
scramble of London journalists to get stories of a not unadven- 
turous journey; indeed, the only remark I see preserved 
anywhere is the Princess’s exclamation, “‘ How Albert has 
!’’? when she and the Prince of Wales met the corvette 
off Portland Bill, and I think only the local newspaper men 
were present when the Princes were confirmed at Whippingham 
Church on August 8, three days after their home-coming. 
I happened to hear of it through the S.O.S. sent by the Queen’s 
command for the choir of St. Thomas’ Church, Newport, to be 
in attendance at Whippingham Church. 

The church was filled with parishioners and representatives 
of every rank on the Bacchante, which had made the world 
trip under the command of Captain Lord Charles Scott. Dr. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S BEAUTIFUL SMILE. 
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Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dean of Windsor and Canon 
G. H. Connor performed the ceremony. The latter had passed 

_™e in Scripture at St. Thomas’ National School examina- 
tions, and afterwards belaboured my back with his walking- 
stick in Carisbrooke Castle at our Sunday-School treat, because 
he saw me let off the cork of an uppish bottle of ginger-beer 
under another boy’s ear and make the lobe bleed. The fate 
of the clergy who took part in the service was tragic in the 
extreme. Within a few weeks the Dean of Windsor died and 
was succeeded by Canon Connor, always a great favourite of 
Queen Victoria. On the Advent Sunday, Archbishop Tait 
died, and early in the New Year death ended Canon Connor’s 
brief occupancy of the Deanery of Windsor. 

The old Queen abandoned for once her secluded pew, and 
sat in a family group in the chancel to see her grandsons con- 
firmed. In this group were the Prince and Princess of Wales 
(afterwards King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra), the 
Duchess of Connaught, Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold, the 
Duke of Hesse, the Princesses Louise, Victoria and Maud of 
Wales, and the Princesses Sophie and Margaret of Prussia. 
A touching scene, an example of that beautiful home life of our 
Royal Family, followed the Confirmation ceremony. Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George kissed their grandmother’s 
hand, and she drew their bright, bronzed faces to hers and 
kissed them affectionately on both cheeks. The Princess of 
Wales, still overjoyed at the family reunion after their long 
absence, embraced both boys fondly. 

It wasa pretty scene, but how few are now alive to recall it ? 

King George himself, Queen Alexandra, Princess Beatrice, the 
Princess Royal, Princess Victoria, the Queen of Norway—and I 
recall Princess Sophie of Prussia, the Kaiser’s sister, whom I 
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saw for the first time at this ceremony in Whippingham 
Church, and for the last time on the quay at Oropos forty years 
later, when she went into exile with her husband, the late 
King Constantine of Greece. 

During the seventies and the early eighties, Queen Victoria 
was a frequent attendant at Whippingham Church. For 
many years she never missed the Christmas Day service. I 
find amongst my notes the following account I wrote for the 
Portsmouth Times, describing the homely celebration of Christ- 
mas, 1884. ‘In any other country a Royal service would be 
accompanied by the assembly of immense crowds and a parade 
of ceremony which would certainly be subservient to the 
sweet simplicity of Divine worship. 

‘‘ Since the consecration of a chapel within Osborne House 
the attendance of the Queen at Whippingham Church has been 
less frequent than years ago, although the beautiful edifice 
must still retain the associations which led her so often to 
join in the praises to God offered within its walls. Built from 
designs of the late Prince Consort, the elegant church has 
been the scene of several Royal ceremonies, the latest being 
the confirmation of the young princes, about two and a half 
years ago. In the burial ground outside, many of the head- 
stones tell in unassuming lines the esteem of a Sovereign for a 
faithful servant. 

“On a day when ‘ Peace and goodwill towards all men’ 
is proclaimed from thousands of pulpits and re-echoed in 
every home, there is something peculiarly delightful in the 
thought that in this village church the occupant of the Throne 
of the greatest empire of the world joins with her humblest 
neighbour in offering a song of praise and thankfulness to Him 
from whom all blessings flow. Other years have seen the 
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church bright with emblems of Christmas joy, scarlet-berried 
holly and shining foliage entwined by willing fingers around 
pillars and lamp standards, while chancel, altar, pulpit and 
reading-desk were overladen with offerings of choice flowers. 

“During this year, however, the Royal Family and the 
nation experienced a heavy loss (the death of Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Albany), and the altered character of the decorations 
and service showed how deeply wounded was the mother’s 
heart and that of the young widow. Heavy draping hid the 
pulpit and lectern; the pillars were encircled and the windows 
edged with wide bands of laurels; the mural tablets were 
almost concealed with autumn leaves, and altogether quite a 
sombre appearance was given to the building. The children 
of the village choir were singing ‘‘ Hark! the herald angels 
sing! ’’ when Her Majesty, Princess Beatrice and the Duchess 
of Albany entered the Royal pew, and the Communion service 
was proceeded with, the Dean of Windsor, Dr. Randall David- 
son (now Archbishop of Canterbury), who succeeded Canon 
Connor, and the Rector of Whippingham (Canon Prothero) 
officiating.”’ 

I was also present, in the same church, at the wedding of 
Princess Beatrice to Prince Henry of Battenberg. I recollect 
that the bride kept him waiting. He was extremely nervous, 
his heavy black moustache accentuating the pallor of his face. 
He was marriedin German uniform witha striking white tunic, 
and black boots which came half way up his hips. 


In the London Evening News of August 25, 1885, there 
appeared under the heading of “‘ A Remarkable Rowing Trip ” 


the adventures of two members of the Portsmouth Swimming 
B 
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Club who had rowed round the Isle of Wight in nineteen hours 
that week-end. 

The two members of the Swimming Club were Harry Blessly 
and myself, both of us then on the Portsmouth Times. The 
feat of double sculling round the Isle of Wight had never been 
done before from Southsea beach, and, so far as I know, has 
never been accomplished since. Blessly afterwards went on 
the stage, taking the name of Leslie Kenyon, and enjoyed such 
great success as an understudy of Edward Terry that I don’t 
think his individuality ever became known to the public. 

We hired the first pleasure rowing-boat we saw on the beach 
—it was called the Skylark—at seven o’clock on Sunday 
morning, and rowed across to Ventnor tospend the day with 
friends. We reached there at eleven o’clock, a good four hours’ 
pull. Twelve hours later we pushed the boat off to return to 
Southsea, when some devilment—it may have been the 
attraction of the daylight brightness of an August moon just 
beyond the full—put it into our heads to try to complete the 
journey round the Wight. So westarted off in the direction 
of St. Catherine’s, and all went comparatively well until we got 
within half a mile of the Needles. We had passed Blackgang 
and weathered the dangerous Atherstone races without 
difficulty. 

Approaching the Needles we encountered astrong tide, and 
pulled our hearts out for three solid hours in making a quarter 
ofa mile progress. Utterly tired, we threw off all our clothing 
to our pants and singlets and let the tide carry us towards the 
Shore with a view to landing. But the cliffs with rocky 
approaches stood right up out of the sea. We should have lost 
the boat and probably our lives if we had jumped overboard 
and attempted to swim for it. So we put off again for that 
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Needles lighthouse, the sickly gleam from which was flashing 
over the sea, though dawn had now broken. In sheer des- 
peration we actually passed between two of the Needles rocks, 
and saw the attendant who had gone up to extinguish the lamp 
standing on the parapet of the lighthouse watching with amaze- 
ment our crazy, half-waterlogged boat make the passage into 
Alum Bay and the shelter of the northern shores of the 
Island. 

Eight hours’ further steady rowing without food or drink— 
our sandwiches had got drenched in our struggle with the waves 
to round the Needles—and we pulled on to Southsea beach 
at 2.30 on Monday afternoon, apparently as fresh as when 
we started, though we had done nearly |fifteen and a half hours’ 
continuous rowing since leaving Ventnor. We even helped to 
drag the boat up, but on the way to the Swimming Club stage, 
where we could get a rub down, I fell on the beach twice from 
sheer exhaustion. 

My old friend Harry Fisk, clerk to the Portsmouth magis- 
trates, was at that time hon. secretary of the Portsmouth 
Swimming Club, and known to hundreds of sportsmen of his 
day. He knew of our feat, and I recollect him telling us what 
idiots we were not to have arranged with “ Bovril,’’ or some 
concentrated food firm, to use their product and make some- 
thing out of the advertisement. 


Quite early in my newspaper experience at Portsmouth I 
was sent to describe some boxing bouts in which Jem Mace, 
the champion, was taking on anybody of the Navy who thought 
he could stand up against him for three rounds. The next 
morning I was in the reporters’ room waiting for the day’s work 
to be given out when the editor sent for me. 
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‘‘Tsee you did Jem Mace last night,” he said. ‘‘ There are 
some men downstairs who have come about the report. You 
had better see them.” 

Apparently they had been invited to come up, because 
there was a lot of noise on the dark, cranky old staircase. The 
editor bethought himself that his leading article needed revision, 
and bolted over the bridge to the printing-room. 

Three of the toughest-looking customers imaginable 
tramped in. 

“Are you the bloke what wrote about Jem Mace?” 

I confessed, fearing the next minute would be my last. 

‘“‘ Give us yer hand,” said the spokesman, quite kindly like. 
““Jem’s very pleased with what you wrote, and if you ever 
gets into trouble, young man, and we can be any good ”’ (here 
all three showed their fists), “‘ you let us know, an’ nobody 
shan’t ‘it you.” 


I only saw Charles Bradlaugh once, and formed the opinion 
that he could be a very testy, ifnot unfair, controversialist. It 
was at a Sunday morning Rationalist meeting at Portsmouth. 
Questions to the lecturer were invited, and one came from the 
gallery. 

Bradlaugh started: ‘‘ If the speaker in the gallery means 
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soandso ...” He distorted the question so obviously that 
protests came from scores of throats. ‘‘ You haven’t the 
courtesy to listen to me,” he thundered, ‘“‘so I’ll sit down.” 
And he did. 

But I had compensation in listening to a very clever phrase 
which I have never forgotten. He was referring to the im- 
prisonment of his collaborator Foote, under the Blasphemy 
Laws. 
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“ Free-thought at 12s. 6d. a volume is pure philosophy,” he 
said ; ‘‘ published at 2d. a week it is rank blasphemy.” 


I count myself fortunate in having had amongst my friends 
a great many people who played a part in the overthrow of the 
Second Empire and the establishment of the Third Republic. 
I collaborated with Henri Rochefort in producing the English 
and American edition of his ‘‘ Adventures,’’ and amongst my 
other friends in Paris were Maxime du Camp—sentenced to 
death by the Commune, who owed his life to a harmless fellow 
named Ducamp being arrested by mistake—Louise Michel, the 
“ Red Virgin,’”’ Amilcare Cipriani—t wice sentenced to death and 
many times elected to the Italian Parliament—“ General ”’ 
Cluseret—the man whose idea it was to pull down the Vendome 
column—Felix Pyat and Maxime Lisbonne, “ the petroleur,” 
instigator of much of the damage done by the Communards. 

But it was from an Englishwoman participant in the events 
of September 4 that I heard the most thrilling story of the 
Proclamation of the Republic. This was Mrs. Emily Crawford, 
the famous Paris correspondent of the Daily News. For about 
two years—a period which covered the burning of the Opera 
Comique in 1887, and the opening of the Universal Exhibi- 
tion in 1889—I worked as her assistant, and owed many valu- 
able acquaintances with French public men to her introduction. 
This association with the Daily News was later to be 
more closely renewed, when, after many years spent on the 
Morning Leader and the Star, I crossed to Bouverie Street with 
Mr. Ernest Parke, a great editor in the period of evolution 
which newspapers underwent on the appearance of the half- 
penny morning papers, and found a new chief in Mr. Henry 
T. Cadbury, whose vigorous support of Daily News traditions 
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for foreign intelligence resulted in my frequently being sent 
abroad and thus being able to add to my recollections of people 


and events. 


At the time of the fall of Napoleon III., Mr. Crawford was 
the titular representative of the Daily News, but Mrs. Crawford 
was the soul of the correspondence. A short, thick-set woman, 
with the merriest blue eyes one can imagine, a prodigious 
memory—her conversation was as gossipy as her writing. The 
story she told me of the Proclamation of the Third Republic 
was this: When the news of Sedan reached Paris, Mr. Crawford 
bargained with a cabman to drive them about Paris for the 
afternoon. They drove into the Place de la Concorde and saw 
the soldiers drawn up along the quays to prevent the populace 
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crossing to the Chamber of Deputies, when “‘ armed Paris ”’ 
marched on to the Place from the Tuileries Gardens. The 
regulars prepared to fire. 

‘“‘ My darling, we are lost !’’ exclaimed Mr. Crawford. 

“T saw the soldier nearest me was a gawky fellow and 
seemed undecided what to do,” related Mrs. Crawford. ‘I 
don’t know how it happened, but it occurred to me to take 
advantage of his indecision, so I opened the door of the cab, 
jumped out, and threw my arms round his neck. 

“Don’t shoot !’’ I cried. “ Throw down your rifle and 
shout, ‘ Vive la Republique !’ 

“ He lowered his rifle, took off his cap and cried, ‘ Vive la 
dame !’ 

“The cry was taken up by 1,800 men, every rifle was 
lowered,the officer in command raved and swore like a madman, 
but he could do nothing. Thousands of people shook hands 
with me and I was pelted with flowers from the Strasburg 
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statue. The Pont de la Concorde was left open for the people 
to cross and clear the Chamber of Deputies.” 

This adventure over, the Crawfords went to the Place de 
l’Hotel de Ville where they saw Rochefort carried in triumph 
from St. Pélagie, when the revolutionists released him from 
prison. News of the proclamation of the Republic with the 
names of the members of the new government was thrown to 
them from the windows. But how were they to get the news 
through ? Orders had been given that no telegrams were to 
leave Paris. It happened, however, that the Crawfords were 
the only representatives of the British Liberal Press in Paris 
at the time, all the rest were, as Mrs. Crawford said, “ Tory, 
Tory, Reactionary.” 

After a call at the telegraph office and a quiet talk with the 
supervisor, Mr. and Mrs. Crawford went on to their usual café 
in the Place de la Bourse to write a despatch. Knowing that 
the Crawfords would get any favours that were going at the 
hands of the newrégime, the other correspondents sought them 
to get their advice. Mrs. Crawford told her husband to talk 
to them about anything under the sun while she went on writing 
what she pretended were private letters. To keep up the 
illusion she put the slips of copy as she wrote them into separate 
envelopes and made a show of stamping them. Instead of being 
posted, however,they were handed over the counter toa friendly 
clerk, who passed them on to the telegraph operating room. 

The officials, knowing the way things had gone during the 
day, were anxious to ingratiate themselves with the new 
government and realised that a service to the Crawfords would 
be appreciated by the Republic. And so the message got 
through before any others. 
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One of my regular jobs when assisting Mrs. Crawford was 
to find out from the attendances at the Embassy Church what 
distinguished people were in Paris. The churchwarden’s pew 
was nearest to the door, and I usually managed to occupy his 
outside seat until the start of the service, when he would whisper 
to me the names of any visitors, and Icould slip out unobserved. 
One particular Sunday we knew Mr. Gladstone was in Paris, 
and as he generally attended morning service I was sent to 
church to make certain he was there, so that we could include 
the item in the day’s news. 

As usual, I took the end seat of the churchwarden’s pew. 
The clergy and choir entered, but nosign of Mr. Gladstone, for 
whom seats were reserved close to the pulpit. I was on the 
point of going when he hurried into the church. My friend 
the churchwarden tried to persuade him to occupy the seats 
kept for him. ‘No, I won’t disturb the congregation,” I 
heard him whisper, “ I’ll sit in your pew.” Before I realised 
what had happened I had moved up and Mr. Gladstone was in 
my corner seat, where he had me penned in for the remainder 
oftheservice. I was glad to be able to help him by finding the 
hymns ; so far as the service was concerned, I could hear from 
his earnest participation that he had no need to follow it with 
the Prayer Book. 


When Lord Dufferin succeeded Lord Lytton at the Paris 
Embassy, a bon-mot which had done duty in India, where they 
had held the Viceroyalty in succession, was revived: Duffer- 
in, vice duffer-out !_ They were, from distinctly different points 
of view, both excellent ambassadors to follow Lord Lyons, who 
was there when I first recollect the Paris Embassy. Lord Lytton 
contributed to strengthen the artistic and literary relationships 
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of the two countries. Authors, playwrights and actors were 
received at the artistic luncheon parties that became a feature 
of the social activities of an embassy which at times showed a 
tendency to be purely businesslike. Lord Dufferin’s delight- 
ful charm of manner, accessibility, and knowledge of men and 
the world made him very popular. He was a firm believer in the 
power of diplomacy to avert European war. 

At the official Embassy dinner given to the members of the 
Behring Sea Arbitration Court held in Paris, I recollect him 
telling me that if war broke out the first men to be sent into the 
firing line ought to be the ambassadors of the Powers con- 
cerned. This Behring Sea Arbitration Court was responsible 
for two of the longest speeches ever heard. The late Sir 
Charles Russell (afterwards Lord Chief Justice), opened the 
British case with a speech lasting about 24 days, and was 
followed by the late Sir Richard Webster (afterwards Lord 
Alverstone and also in his turn L.C.J.), who took 23 days to 
read the authorities his leader relied upon for his opening. 
I had met Sir Richard Webster before, when he was a plain 
Q.C., and drove with him to report the first twenty meetings he 
addressed on becoming a candidate for the Isle of Wight. I 
was talking to him once about the strain this must be on him, 
in view of the fact that he was occupied in the Law Courts all 
day, had travelled down to the Island late in the afternoon, 
and, his round of meetings over, took a special boat and train - 
to London to resume his work in the morning. 

‘It’s the power to sleep at will,’ he said. ‘‘ In the courts 
I only take a sandwich in the luncheon adjournment, sleep for 
twenty minutes in a chair, and can resume my case just where 
I left it off.” 
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When H. M. Stanley was returning from Darkest Africa, 
I received a telegram from my office, “‘ Discover Stanley and 
interview.” I tracked him down to the hotel where he stayed 
in Paris, and then set about to carry out the second part of 
my instructions. He received me in a room overlooking the 
Tuileries Gardens, but declined to give an interview on the 
grounds that he had undertaken to hand the copy of “ In Darkest 
Africa ’’ to his publishers before a given date, and that he had 
worked out the value of the time necessary to complete the 
M S. at two guineas a minute. 

‘“‘T shall be travelling all night between Paris and London 
to save time, and if your paper still insists on an interview,” he 
added with a laugh, “‘ I shall be prepared to meet your editor 
in London to-morrow on the terms mentioned.” 

This was Stanley’s way of saying he did not want to be 
interviewed, because he proceeded to give me at least twenty 
guineas worth of his time, talking about things in general. I 
managed to get from him a promise that he would let me have 
later a list of books which had influenced his life. This came to 
hand a few weeks afterwards and read : 

First, the Bible, undoubtedly. 

Secondly, Carlyle, and 

Thirdly, a host of good authors too numerous to mention— 
each of whom had deepened the influence derived from the 
Bible and Carlyle. 


My companion at the Slaviansky Bazaar, Moscow, on my 
return from the famine area was Coquelin atné. We saw a lot 
of each other, and one day he told me that he had promised to 
recite that afternoon at a drawing-room meeting in aid of the 
victims of starvation. He got me to repeat to him many of the 
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terrible stories of suffering and death that I had told him at one 
time or other, and asked me to accompany him to the tea- 
party which was attended by the leaders of Russian society. 
Instead of reciting one of his set pieces as anticipated, M. 
Coquelin improvised a picture of famine conditions, using my 
stories as his material. He had the company in tears, and I 
confess I had never realised the tragedy of scenes of which I 
had been an eye-witness until I heard them described by that 
wonderful actor. 

M. Coquelin gave me a piece of news in Moscow which I 
don’t think ever leaked out. He was a great friend of Sir 
Charles Dilke, who was the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs at the time the Dual Control of Egypt was broken by 
the bombardment of Alexandria. A delicate situation arose 
between England and France, and M. Coquelin confided to 
me that he acted as M. de Freycinet’s intermediary in the 
negotiations which passed between the British and French 
Governments, and that his frequent meetings with Sir Charles 
Dilke were never suspected as having diplomatic importance. 


The most remarkable political meeting I ever attended was 
one in Athens exactly a month before M. Venizelos left the 
capital to set up the Provisional Government in Salonika. 
The great statesman broke a silence which had lasted 
nearly a year. He spoke from the balcony of his own house, 
surrounded by adherents who posted their bodies in such a 
way as to receive any bullets intended for their leader. While 
he was speaking, his Cretan bodyguard occupied all the win- 
dows of the house and had the balconies of the opposite side of 
the street covered by their long-barrelled pistols, notably that 
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of the Athenian Club, from which it was thought a shot might 


be fired at any moment. 


On the march from Bloemfontein to Pretoria some officers 
got rattled at the delay in getting across the Zand River 
resulting from a small rear-guard action fought by the Boers. 
They refused to allow the correspondents’ baggage to come into 
line and go over the drift with the Army impedimenta. For 
three days we were without our servants and belongings, and 
at night we had to borrow mail bags from the Field Post Office 
to make beds and cover ourselves to sleep in the open. Mel- 
ton Prior and I were selected as a deputation to see Lord 
Kitchener about the matter. He received us very nicely, and 
at once made an order that our transport was at any time to 
join the advance guard baggage. 

“T know I am unpopular with you Press gentlemen on 
account of what happened in Egypt,” he said with a 
smile, “‘and you can be sure I don’t want to add to that 
unpopularity.” 

We afterwards discovered that it was owing to one of our 
own colleagues that the trouble had arisen. He was travelling 
with cheap transport, including weak-kneed mules, which 
collapsed in the drift and had to be dragged to the bank by 
Tommies to enable a battery of field guns to get across the 
river. The infuriated officer, seeing that his guns would be 
late in taking up their place to cover the passage of the main 
column, gave orders that no correspondents’ carts should cross 
until the Army was over. Hence the row, and our visit to the 
Chief of Staff who, no doubt, received the officer’s explanation 
of the incident, but Lord Kitchener maintained his order that 


our transport might accompany the advance guard baggage, 
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and meeting some of us on the field several days later, he 
shouted a cheery “‘ No complaints ! ”’ 


The next time I met Lord Kitchener to speak to was at 
Southampton when he returned from the South African War. 
The London papers had a staff of men, most of whom had been 
correspondents in South Africa, who met the incoming Union 
Castle steamers to interview the military leaders on their 
home-coming. It was generally left to the man who was on the 
best personal terms with the officer to get aninterview which 
became common property. On Lord Kitchener’s return we 
had a very enterprising American journalist with us who 
claimed his personal friendship, and as he was then represent- 
ing a London daily, we entrusted him with the task of getting 
from Lord Kitchener the heads of the interview we desired. 

While Lord Kitchener was awaiting his special train the 
opportunity of approaching him presented itself. Our 
colleague seized his chance and introduced himself with the 
words, “I’m on the Daily . . . now, my lord!” 

“ How interesting !’’ remarked the popular soldier, em- 
phasising eachsyllable, and then he turned tothe group of us 
and extracted more news about home happenings than he gave 
us impressions on the ending of the long guerilla resistance 
of the Boers which he had successfully worn down. 


Although I met Cecil Rhodes once or twice I never got 
friendly with him as I did with his brother Frank, one of the 
Jameson raiders, who was afterwards shut up in Ladysmith 
with ‘‘ Doctor ”’ Jim and the rest of us. It was only owing to 
my train being driven back by rifle fire to De Aar that I missed 
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undergoing the Kimberley siege. The town was defended by 
Colonel Kekewich. He and Mr. Rhodes unfortunately did 
not remain on good terms, and when I reached Kimberley some 
weeks after General French had relieved it, the place was full 
of stories of the disagreement. Although the Boers made 
a great boast that they intended to capture Cecil Rhodes and 
parade him in the Transvaal and the Free State in an animal's 
cage, their enterprise around Kimberley was almost negligible, 
and the head of the mighty Chartered Company chafed at the 
inaction. He became the spokesman of the “‘fed-up”’ civil 
population, and when Lord Roberts appeared at the head of 
the troops in South Africa, Cecil Rhodes got out a complaining 
message to the commander-in-chief. There was a big row over 
this and a question was asked in the British Parliament con- 
cerning an alleged threat of the military to arrest Mr. Rhodes. 

In the early days of the siege, Cecil Rhodes, who, before 
taking up his quarters in the town, said it was as “‘safe as 
Piccadilly,”” threw himself heart and soul into the defence. 
De Beers constructed a home-made 4°7in. gun, which was 
christened ‘‘ Long Cecil,” and threw a 28 lb. shell. About 
Christmas time some shells were inscribed ‘‘ Compts. C. J. R.” 
and were fired into the Boer encampments. One of my most 
interesting war souvenirs is one of these, with its primitive 
fuse, which was given to me by the company. 

Thanks once, at all events, to Mr. Rhodes, the besieged in 
Kimberley got a very good service of outside news. The Dia- 
mond Fields Advertiser published a news sheet daily till about 
a week before the end of the siege, when it shut down as a 
protest against the attitude towards Mr. Rhodes adopted by 
the military. Cecil Rhodes was restless and continually send- 
ing out native messengers to pick up news, and, if possible, 
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newspapers which were passed along to the Diamond Fields 
_ Advertiser for the benefit of the population. 

Making his daily call on Mr. Rhodes to talk over the situa- 
tion and the attitude of the paper, the editor happened to spot 
a copy of the Daily Telegraph on the hat-stand as he was leaving. 
He took it and borrowed largely from it for his next issue. 

The following day Mr. Rhodes congratulated him on the 
newsy paper he had produced. 

“Where did you get all that home news ? ”’ 

“ From a Daily Telegraph that I saw with notes for me in 
your hall,’’ was the reply. 

“Good Lord, man!’’ exclaimed Mr. Rhodes. ‘‘ That cost 
me £200, and I haven’t even seen the paper! It must have 
been left out by mistake.” 
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CHAPTER II 
IN PARIS, 1885—1900 


Boulanger—Exciting Presidential Elections—The Place de la Roquette 
—The Anonymous Dead—The Chat Noir—The Old Quartier 
Latin. 

WITHIN a week of my starting work in Paris in January, 1886, 

General Boulanger was appointed Minister for War and the first 

of three spasms which I saw the Third Republic shake off— 

Boulangism and the Panama and Dreyfus upheavals—began 

toagitatethe country. Inthe early daysit was not Boulangism 

that was in people’s minds. A revision of the constitution was 
clamoured for, involving the reform of the Senate amongst 
other things. Without any warning Boulanger, on his black 
charger “‘ Tunis,’”’ caught the eye of the public when he led 
the army past President Grévy at the National Féte day review 
at Longchamps, with the startling result that by nightfall the 
general was being féted in every music-hall in Paris and the 

President had been hissed on his way back to the Elysée. 

From that day ‘‘ En Revenant de la Revue!” became a 
national anthem and Paulus, the Ambassadeur’s artist, a hero 
and a rich man. Like “ Tipperary” in more recent times, 

“En Revenant de la Revue ”’ was not written for the uses to 

which it was put. The joint authors, Garnier and Delormel, 


left a blank for the narne of some personality at the review to 
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be introduced, and Paulus, with his music-hall judgment, 
fixed on Boulanger in preference to Négrier or Domini, who had 
just returned from Tonkin covered with war glories. 

There must have been hundreds of songs published in 
honour of the General. I have one of fifty-one verses of 
twelve lines each. After “En Revenant de la Revue”’ the 
best known were ‘‘ Le Pioupious d’Auvergne,” ‘‘ A bas Bis- 
marck—Vive Boulanger,” ‘‘ La Marseillaise de Boulanger,”’ 
““A bas la Chambre,”’ “Il reviendra,”’ and quite a number 
anticipating the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. The mention 
of these shows the variety of patriotic interests the brave 
General was supposed to personify, 

When the next National Féte day came round, Boulanger 
was in disgrace officially, but more popular than ever. The 
anti-Grévy demonstration took the form of lionising Rochefort, 
who had appealed for a Boulangist manifestation. 

Boulanger was the last man to make a revolution. His 
father was an old Conservative who never forgave Napoleon III. 
the coup d'état of December 2. I recollect him telling Senator 
Naquet when, after three years of Boulangism, the General was 
in exile and the campaign conducted in his name had failed, 
that he shared his father’s repugnance to violence and that 
when he had the chance of getting power he drew back 
because he was persuaded that nothing based on force was 
ever durable. 

But it was not only his instinctive feeling against violence 
that made General Boulanger such a weak figure-head in 
the hands of the republican and royalist conspirators who in 
turn plotted to use his popularity. He was by nature a grit- 
less man. 


Yet he had the dictatorship of France within his grasp for 
Cc 
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ten hesitating minutes. It was the night of January 27, 1889, 
when his election as deputy for Paris was announced. He 
had supped with Rochefort, Laguerre, Count Dillon and his 
principal supporters at the Restaurant Durand, Place de la 
Madeleine ; the fiery Paul Déroulede, with the leaders of the 
Ligue des Patriotes, was in an adjoining room. The battle- 
cry of an unknown distiller named Jacques, who had been 
put up against Boulanger, was “‘ No dictator! No Sedan!” 
sufficiently provocative of trouble when Boulanger simply 
swept Paris with the following figures : 


Boulanger ee et .. 254,236 
Jacques ot oe -.) LOZ 9 
Bonte .. ds “ . “EOE 
Other candidates aA o. Te,356 


There were indescribable scenes on the boulevards. The 
defeated candidate was accorded a mock funeral. Quite 
40,000 people who joined in the lugubrious refrain “‘ Pauvre 
Jacques” yelled at arecumbent figure drawn through the crowds 
on top of a cab, pressed in every direction on the Place de la ~ 
Madeleine as midnight approached. Shouts of “‘ a l’Elysée”’ 
were raised. Cries for Boulanger to show himself on the 
balcony followed, but no response came from inside. Here 
supper-parties had been abandoned. Guests and journalists 
crowded the saloons and corridors. The staircase was blocked. 

Rochefort in his “‘ Adventures ”’ goes out of his way to deny 
that he was the politician who took out his watch at ten minutes 
past midnight and exclaimed : 

‘General, for the last ten minutes your star has been 
in the descendant ! ”’ 


But the phrase was used that night in my hearing at the 
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Restaurant Durand. Several members of the Comité Nationale 
urged him to profit by the wonderful opportunity that the 
election offered. He resolutely refused to move. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred in that crowd, which was 
yelling for action, were convinced the prophecy that M. Carnot 
would not open the Universal Exhibition in May was destined 
to become true. It didn’t. But, what was still more strange, 
the all-powerful man of the moment was himself in exile by 
the beginning of May ! 

There is no good purpose served by inquiring why Boulanger 
did not occupy the Presidential Palace that night The 
truth is that he had lent himself to monarchist intrigues as 
easily as he had to Republican schemes, and he was no longer 
a free agent. There was also another influence at work. 
General Boulanger had become attached to a Madame de Bonne- 
mains, who was exceedingly jealous of his popularity, because 
she feared the higher he rose the greater was the danger of 
his seeking companionship in more exalted spheres. The 
liaison dated from the time when he was the Minister for War 
and, féted everywhere, he became the idol of the ladies. His 
greatest friends knew nothing of the intrigue, because when he 
was wounded in a duel with M. Floquet a message giving the 
result of the encounter was sent to Madame Boulanger, who 
sent her doctor to see if he could be of any use to the General, 
and that was all. 

The great night ended in a fiasco. Seeing Boulanger had 
no intention of doing anything beyond saying good-night to 
his friends and driving home, I struggled out on the pavement 
to watch his departure from the restaurant. I saw him carried 
by enthusiasts to his carriage, heard him acclaimed as far as the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, Then the whip was applied to the 
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horses, the carriage out-distanced the crowd, and the man 
who was to have led Paris to the Elysée had the appearance 
of flying for his life before his pursuers. 

It was simply astounding how quickly the tide turned. Pro- 
fiting by its escape, the Government declared war on Boulang- 
ism. It was not many weeks before it changed the method of 
parliamentary elections from the scrutin de liste into the scrutin 
d’arrondissement, cutting up the constituencies into single 
member divisions with small electorates, which, of course, 
could not give the tremendous polls and majorities at by- 
elections that had such a disturbing influence on the country. 
Then it set out to smash the organisations that gave Boulangism 
its strength among the masses. Dérouléde’s Ligue des Patri- 
otes and Boulanger’s National Committee were prosecuted. 
I should mention here that the Government had in its ranks, 
as Minister of the Interior, M. Constans, a very strong man, 
who shrank at nothing, action or subterfuge. Men, who on 
account of their popularity, such as Rochefort and Boulanger , 
whose appearances in the Courts would have provoked street 
troubles, he frightened across the frontier. 

The story of how Constans relieved his country of Bou- 
langer is sheer comedy. Both the Minister of the Interior and 
the Boulangist organisation had their espionage services. 
The General’s flat in the rue Dumont d’Urville was always under 
observation. On his side the General had in his pay police 
agents who were supposed to keep him informed of what was 
happening at the Ministry. Boulanger got ‘‘cold feet” on 
March 14, 1889, and bolted to Brussels with Madame de Bonne- 
mains. He had been terrified by a report that his arrest was 
imminent, and encouraged by the lady’s solicitations, and 
covered by letters advising his flight signed by MM, Naquet, 
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Laissant and Laguerre against their better judgment, the pair 
went to Brussels. The next day’s papers showed that the 
information on which Boulanger and his Royalist treasurer 
Count Dillon acted was absolutely false, so the brav’ general 
returned to Paris, crossing en route a deputation which had been 
sent to Belgium to bring him back. This escapade was kept 
very secret, but was, of course, known to the Minister of the 
Interior, who set to work to get it repeated; when he would take 
care that the flight should become known before Boulanger had 
time to repent and return to Paris. 

The trial of Dérouléde, Laguerre and other leaders of the 

Boulangist movement was fixed for March 31. The rumour 
was actively spread that before that date Boulanger would be 
arrested and put on his trial before the High Court of the 
_ Senate. He was beginning to get used to the alarming reports 
| brought in by his spies. So Constans had to try new blood, 
and with a deal of mystery a new face appeared at the rue 
Dumont d’Urville. It was that of a police official of higher 
rank than any other of Boulanger’s paid agents. 

“‘T have been dismissed on account of my sympathy for 
you,” he explained, ‘‘ but I have kept on good terms with 
the Ministry. Employ me and I shall be able to let you know 
everything that happens.” 

Boulanger swallowed the bait. The new spy obtained 
access to the General whenever he wished, and did more: 
| he discreetly whispered stories to the servants and staff of the 
_ great personal risk their master was running by remaining in 
| France. Everybody in touch with the General was being worked 
| up into astate of agitation. News trickled into the newspaper 
offices that Boulanger’s arrest was a question of hours. He 
_ was bombarded by journalists ; I was one of a number who got 
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the most light-hearted assurances from him, certainly within 
thirty hours of his going into exile, that he would welcome 
the advertisement of arrest. 

The coup was very neatly arranged at the Ministry. The 
official who was known to have been engaged as a spy by 
Boulanger was called into the room of the Minister’s secretary. 
The latter had arranged to be called out of his office during the 
interview and he left a memorandum, “Arrest Boulanger 
5a.m. April 2,’’ in such a position that it would not escape 
a policeman’seye. The plot was left to workitself. As I have 
mentioned, rumours came into the newspaper offices, and on 
the morning of March 31 everybody at the rue Dumont 
d’ Urville knew of the plans for Boulanger’s arrest. 

The day was well chosen to play on the General’s hesitancy. 
All the heads of the National Committee and the Ligue des 
Patriotes were at the opening of the conspiracy trial. Bou- 
langer was sceptical when the new spy brought in the report. 
He had elaborated the story by assuring the General that he had 
himself seen the warrant for arrest and had had it in his hands. 

“Tf you have had it in your hands once,”’ insisted the General, 
“you can get it again and showit tome. Then I will believe 
you.” 

With things going so nicely the Ministry found no difficulty 
in furnishing their agent with a bogus warrant, well adorned 
with seals, which was taken to Boulanger’s flat. If he had 
given the matter two minutes’ thought he would have known 
he was being fooled. In the first place, as a deputy, he was 
protected from arrest unless Parliament had given sanction, 
and, in the second place, the investigation department of the 
Ministry of the Interior was not authorised to execute warrants 
—this was a duty that devolved on the regular police. 
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The excuse to leave France was all Boulanger needed. 
Madame de Bonnemains, who was afraid she would lose his 
affections when the rulership of France was within his grasp, 
now feared that if he were thrown into prison it would be the 
end of her romance. 

During the afternoon of April 1, General Boulanger and 
Count Dillon again decided on flight. In the evening, Laguerre 
and his fellow defendants drove from the Courts, where they 
had been on trial all day, to report that the proceedings had 
gone favourably for them—which, of course, meant there was 
less chance of any action being taken against the General. 
The latter did not say one word to indicate that he had arranged 
to leave Paris that night. As soon as they were gone a cab 
was called and ordered to drive to Madame de Bonnemains. 
There was no police watch outside the house. LEarlier in the 
day Boulanger’s new spy had assured him he would entice the 
guard away in the evening. One officer, however, picked up 
the cab some distance from the General’s house and kept 
in touch to report the success of the plan to the Ministry. 

Accompanied by Madame de Bonnemains, Boulanger reached 
the Gare du Nord; the lady bought some oranges, and the pair 
took their seats in the Brussels express. The plain-clothes 
man lost no time in notifying the Ministry that the bird had 
flown. M. Constans passed the news on to Prime Minister 
Tirard, and the two were soon busy debating whether the 
fugitives ought not to be arrested at the frontier. Orders 
were actually sent to stop the train on French territory and 
await instructions. 

“No,” said M. Constans, “‘ don’t undo what we have had 
so much trouble to accomplish. He is finished now ; we have 


won the game.” 
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After a ten minutes’ wait the train was allowed to proceed. 

As a cold, historical fact, a warrant was never issued for 
the arrest of General Boulanger. He had been bluffed into 
taking flight. When, some months later, he realised his mis- 
take and announced his intention of leaving London for Paris, 
instructions were circulated at the Channel ports to arrest him 
if he attempted to re-enter France. This he never did. 

When he arrived in Brussels, calling himself M. Bruno, his 
fate was sealed. He had arranged that night to attend a 
fashionable reception given by M. Gaston Jolivet to which 
leading Royalists as well as Republicans were invited. At 
midnight Boulanger’s private secretary presented some banal 
excuse which set all tongues wagging. People in the secret of 
the first flight talked mysteriously and drew conclusions from 
the absence of the General. But not a word leaked out in the 
morning papers. Dérouléde, Laguerre and others resumed 
their places as defendants at the trial of the Boulangist 
conspirators. 

It was not until late in the afternoon that the evening papers 
were passed into the Court giving a detailed description of the 
flight, which could only have emanated from M. Constans’ 
Ministry. After what Boulanger told me on March 31, and 
the impression I formed of his attitude, I could not believe the 
news, and sought M. Laguerre, to whom I owed more know- 
ledge of the Boulangist movement than to anyone else. 

“ He'll be at the office of La Presse at midnight,” he said. 
“Come up and have a talk with him.” 

We London journalists could not wait until then. From 
other sources we satisfied ourselves that Boulanger had actually 
left Paris, and found out that similar pressure was being 
employed to get himback as had been exerted a fortnight earlier, 
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Midnight came. I should say that every French and foreign 
newsgatherer in Paris was wedged into La Presse offices. 
Laguerre kept a stiff upper lip. A quarter of an hour passed. 
An urgent call for Laguerre came from Mr. Arthur Meyer, the 
editor of the Royalist Gaulois. It was to receive from his hands 
a proclamation to the French people which General Boulanger 
had despatched that day from Brussels. 

He had deceived everybody with whom he had been brought 
in contact, Republican and Royalist, and, above all, the con- 
fiding masses who were not politicians, but who thought that 
they recognised in him the instrument that was going to shape 
a healthy, honest Republic. The only politician who believed 
in him to the end was Rochefort,who also took flight and shared 
the brav’ general’s exile in Brussels and London. 


EXCITING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


A man named Monjarret was at one time as popular a figure 
in Parisas the Lord Mayor’scoachmanin London. Heheld the 
unique record of having in 25 years of the existence of the 
Third Republic driven more presidents into the Elysée than we 
had seen sovereigns of Great Britain in 200 years. It fellto my 
lot to have to report the election at Versailles of every Chief of 
State from Carnot to Poincaré. In two cases, though the votes 
were cast at Versailles, the real excitement in the national choice 
was in Paris. These were the elections of M. Carnot and M. 
Loubet. The first averted almost certain bloodshed. 

A whole combination of circumstances had occurred to 
make M. Grévy an unpopular president. This was added to 
when his son-in-law, M. Wilson, became involved in a scandal 
which alleged the sale of honours trom the Elysée. The Paris 
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camelots—the gutter press seller—who attained great fame 
during the Boulangist period, and later, under reactionary 
guidance, were frequently employed in provoking street dis- 
turbances, raised a dismal howl from one end of the Boulevards 
to the other with their lugubrious cry : ‘‘ Quel malheur d’avoir 
un gendre!’’ (What a misfortune to have a son-in-law!). 
It was some doggerel verse pretending to pity the unpopular 
president who.was being punished for the alleged peccadillos 
of his son-in-law. 

The Rouvier Cabinet fell as a result of its attempt to defend 
M. Wilson. Nobody would take office without Boulanger ; 
Grévy would not listen to the proposal to have the “ brav’ 
general ’’ amongst his ministers. In November 1887, the dead- 
lock was complete. Grévy’s position had become intolerable ; 
he had to resign because nobody would accept ministerial office. 
It was during the few days before this that I underwent my 
baptism of fire in Paris rioting. Crowds gathered nightly out- 
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side the Elysée, shouting ‘“‘ Down with Grévy,” and it was 
generally my fate, as I was helping Mrs. Crawford of the 
Daily News at that time, to be pushed into side streets with the 
mob when the municipal guard cleared the approaches to 
the Palace. 

Getting old Father Grévy, as he was called, out of the way, 
only made matters worse. 

A successor had to be found. M. Jules Rese in spite of 
the unpopularity of his colonial policy, appeared to be certain 
of election. Clémenceau realised the danger, but a waning 
friendship for his school-fellow Boulanger had decided him 
not to accept the premiership with the General as his Minister 
for War, a combination which might have averted the presi- 
dential crisis. It was not until some years later, when I was 
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collaborating with Henri Rochefort in writing the English 
edition of his ‘‘ Adventures ”’ that I learned the inner history 
of the revolutionary movement. And this is the story he told 
me. 

Once Grévy’s resignation was assured, the dread lest Ferry 
should be elected to succeed him dominated all other senti- 
ments. The Place de la Concorde and the Boulevards were 
lined with groups comprising thousands of people shouting, “‘ A 
bas Ferry!” “ A bas le Tonquinois.” ‘As for myself and 
my friends,’ said Rochefort, “ on the morrow of Grévy’s fall 
we would have promised the moon and stars to whoever asked 
for them, could he have undertaken to prevent Ferry’s entry 
to the Elysée. It was Clémenceau who introduced the name 
of Sadi Carnot into the list of possible candidates. When we 
arranged to mention Carnot’s name in our newspapers, it was 
decided that I should open negotiations with the revolu- 
tionary committees, notably with the Blanquists, who were 
men of action on whom one could count, and that demonstra- 
tions against Ferry should be organised at important points 
in Paris to lead the Conservatives and Opportunists to think 
twice before they defied public opinion by an election which 
would inevitably lead to street fighting. 

“On the following morning,’ continued Rochefort, “I 
invited my old friend Eudes to lunch with me. We arranged 
to supply revolvers to those who had none, and Eudes under- 
took that on the receipt of the first piece of bad news from 
Versailles his forces would seize the Hétel de Ville. The scheme 
succeeded beyond all expectations. On election day Eudes 
secured the support of a number of municipal councillors 
and made his headquarters in the Hétel de Ville with the 
Blanquist committee. Arrangements were made for alarmist 
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telegrams to be sent from Paris to various members of the 
National Assembly at Versailles, announcing that the Commune 
had been proclaimed, and that Ferry’s election would be the 
signal for frightful excesses. Carnot was elected and the 
revolvers put away. But had Ferry been chosen bloodshed 
would no doubt have occurred in Paris, and no end gained by 
the sacrifices.”’ 

I quite agree with Rochefort. Paris, on that memorable 
December 3, 1887, was thronged with troops ready for any 
emergency, and I am doubtful whether any rising there would 
have had a responsive echo in the provinces. During part of 
the day I was with a contingent of Eudes’ men at the Café 
de la Garde Nationale, where a committee of action was awaiting 
orders, and am convinced that any movement of revolt starting 
from that point would have been promptly suppressed. 

I have seen Paris excited since, but I don’t ever remember 
seeing suchanarmed camp established inthe city. There were no 
motor-cars in those days, and Parliamentary specials conveyed 
the members ofthe Senate and the Chamber to and from 
Versailles, most of them using the Gare St. Lazare. In the 
scramble for cabs outside the station, Rochefort was recognised 
and given an ovation. Emile Eudes was able in the early 


evening to dismiss his committees and thank the populace in 
these terms : 


“The Central Revolutionary Committee thanks the 
Republicans of Paris who have, at its call, by means of decisive 
manifestations, beaten Ferry and saved the Republic from a 
coup d’éat, massacre and reaction. 

“ Vive la Republique sociale ! ”’ 


It does seem curious to look back and reflect that Paris 
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owed its tranquillity on that day to two such firebrands as 
Rochefort and Eudes. It is even more strange that Carnot, 
who owed his presidency to the suggestion of Clémenceau and 
the street support organised by Rochefort and Eudes, should 
have been later on the man to sign the decree for Rochefort’s 
second banishment, and have tolerated the imprisonment of 
Eudes for a political offence. 

Rochefort and Eudes between them were responsible for 
another day of alarmin Paris. The latter died while a navvy 
strike was in progress, and his funeral was made the occasion 
of a great political demonstration. Rochefort and Louise 
Michel followed the hearse amongst the principal mourners in 
an open carriage. Passing the Place de la Republique revolver 
shots rang out and a violent panic took possession of the crowd. 
To avoid being swept off my feet by the 20,000 people who 
took to their heels I scrambled up a lamp-post,and I shall never 
forget the sight of the frightened mass which swept past me. 
A little further along, I think it was in the Place Voltaire, a 
bomb exploded in the street just ahead of the hearse, and there 
was the strange spectacle of a coffin being abandoned by the 
mourners, who made their way by side roads to the cemetery 
gates, where they awaited the belated arrival of the hearse. 

There was nothing remarkable about the elections of M. 
Casimir Perier, Félix Faure, Falliéres or Poincaré; but that 
of M. Emile Loubet provoked a tremendous and unexpected 
outburst ofindignationin Paris. The mob that had had a voice 
in Carnot’s providential election in 1887 now showed hostility 
tothe new act of pacification intended bythe choice of M. Loubet. 
I happened to be away from Paris when Félix Faure died, but 
was back on the eve of the election. France was very unsettled 
in this month of February, 1899. Boulangism was forgotten 
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Count Ferdinand de Lesseps had been sentenced to prison in 
connection with the Panama scandals ; but there remained the 
feeling that strong Parliamentary influences had sheltered 
some of the blackmailers of the Panama venture, which had 
brought the Grand Frangais to death’s door with the stigma of 
penal servitude hanging over his name. The campaign for 
the retrial of Dreyfus was balancing on the threshold of 
success. 

As there is only a few hours’ delay between the Presidency 
becoming vacant and the convocation of the National Assem- 
bly, there was no time, after the sudden death of M. Faure, to 
organise a presidential campaign, as is done when the office 
expires after the lapse of seven years; consequently everything 
was improvised, even to the street demonstrations. 

It was Saturday, the 18th, when we went to Versailles, a 
summer-like day in winter. M. Brisson was favourite, but 
the previous evening I was able to wire to my paper 
plumping for M. Loubet. What was my surprise on entering 
the National Assembly to see him, a candidate for the presi- 
dency, presiding over the proceedings. They were so lively 
that if I describe them it will enable me to picture what, as a 
rule, is a very humdrum process, without, I hope, being 
wearisome. 

Every one of the 800 odd Senators and Deputies who go 
to make up the National Assembly hears his name called in 
alphabetical order, mounts the Tribune, and drops his vote 
into an urn and checks it by putting another card in a second 
receptacle. The call starts with a letter chosen at hazard. 
These were printed on cardboard, shuffled, and one was taken 
from the heap by an usher. 


It was the letter D. There was a coincidence in this 
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The letter D came out first when M. Félix Faure was elected. 
But there was more. 

D stood for Dreyfus. “Cette canaille de DD...” was 
in everybody’s thoughts. 

“Let Dreyfus vote first |”’ was shouted from the benches 
on the Right of the President. The Monarchists, Imperialists, 
and enemies of the Republic in general screamed with delight, 
For fully two minutes the Assembly resounded with shouts for 
Dreyfus, while the Republican majority sat as dumb as the 
Sphinx. 

In the meantime that great big D—which does not suggest 
the word it might to the English mind—was being waved from 
the Tribune to restore order, and to notify congress men whose 
names began with that letter that they should be ready to vote. 
The Right had their laugh, as the draw had decreed they should, 
and then M. Dansette, another name that suggested hilarity, 
mounted the steps of the Tribune and recorded the first vote. 
The name of the late M. Paul Dérouléde was next called. 
He was then leader of the Ligue des Patriotes, the people who 
were going to excite the populace to revolt if M. Loubet or M. 
Brisson secured election. A cheer greeted him as he stepped 
forward to vote. Such an unusual compliment called for a 
speech, so he faced the Assembly, was howled down, and 
ultimately hustled from the Tribune either by the four stalwart 
ushers who went for him or by M. Deschanel, later an ill- 
fated President himself, whose turn it was to vote. 

M. Edouard Drumont, the author of “ La France Juive,” 
came in his turn, and members were so occupied shouting 
observations, complimentary or otherwise, about the Jews, 
that they missed a glorious fight which occurred in the Press 
Gallery between M, Sebastien Faure, the anarchist, and 
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M. Pappillaud, of the Parisian press. No fewer than 824 par- 
liamentarians visited the Tribune in two hours and a half, and it 
would have been a tedious time but for the occasional squabbles. 
Having described the voting, I don’t think I need say anything 
more beyond mentioning that the irrepressible Baudry 
d’Asson shouted ‘‘ Long live the King!” as he voted, and his 
colleague Cuneo d’Ornano, not to be outdone, screamed 
“Long live the Emperor !’’ when his slip of paper disappeared 
into the urn. . 

M. Loubet was elected. 

“ Vive la Republique!’ came a voice. 

“And a pretty republic it is, too!’ countered M. Cuneo 
d’Ornano. 4 

The Frenchman who enters the Palace of Versailles a 
private citizen and comes out a President of the Republic, 
exchanges the cabthat has driven him from the station for an 
Elysée landau, and finds himself surrounded by a cavalry escort. | 
M. Loubet kept the crowd waiting a longtime. At length he 
drove out of the immense courtyard and faced the music on the 
Place d’Armés. And what music! The cuirassiers passed to 
shouts of “ Vive l’armée!’’ The carriage of the President was 
hailed with yells of ‘‘ Pa-na-ma ”’ sung in three syllables to the 
“(a ira,” which made it sound worse than it really was. M. 
Loubet raised his hat perhaps twice before he realised that the 
demonstration was hostile, and then turned deathly pale and 
shrank back into the corner of the carriage. He took the 
somewhat unusual course of returning to Paris by rail. As 
soon as it was known he was doing this the approaches to 
the Gare St. Lazare were closed and occupied by infantry. 
An escort of cuirassiers and dragoons assembled in the 
courtyard. 
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The new President seemed a trifle lost as he walked from the 
train through long rows of soldiers with fixed bayonets. He 
got face to face again with the crowd. ‘“‘ Vive l’armée!”’ was 
shouted, a mild, polite form ofinsult. But this soon degenerated 
into a brutally offensive attack. ‘‘ Down with Loubet!”’ was 
hurled at him. ‘‘ Pa-na-ma!” “‘ Resign!’’ The escort drew 
closer round the carriage as if to protect the President from 
volleys of invectives that were heard above the few cries of 
“ Vive Loubet !’’ Horses were spurred and whipped, and at a 
fast trot the new chief of state made his none too successful 
entry into the capital. 

Mob law had pretty well its own way at night. M. Dérou- 
léde was the object of a manifestation as cordial as President 
Loubet’s was hostile. He was cheered wherever he showed 
himself. There were signs of a military incursion into politics 
as threatening as during the worst days of Boulangism. Officers 
showed themselves at the windows of the Military Club drinking 
in cries of ‘‘ Vive l’armée!’’ alternating with “ Vive Dérou- 


léede!”’ ‘Vive la France!” A wild, indignant chorus of 
“A bas Loubet!’’ “A bas les Dreyfusards!” “A bas les 
juifs!”’ “ A bas Panama!” “A bas les voleurs!’”’ rang out 


on the Boulevards for a full hour after the theatres closed, and 
then came a midnight repression. The trouble was renewed on 
the following night, but meant no more than one of the scores 
of hot-air evaporations that marked the Boulangist, Panama 
and Dreyfus agitations. 

President Loubet was destined to settle down to a generally 
pacific term of office. It was he who signed the pardon of 
Dreyfus after the second sentence at Rennes. He received 
King Edward VII. when the seeds of the Entente Cordiale 


were sown, and was the first President of the Third Republic 
D 
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to visit England a little later when the King’s initiative showed 


signs of bearing fruit. 


LA PLACE DE LA ROQUETTE 


I have a vivid recollection of the last passional execution on 
the square in front of the Prison de la Roquette. 

It was about four o’clock on the morning of a day in the 
week between Christmas and the New Year that a party of us 
drove eastwards through the streets of Paris to assist at the 
execution of Prado, alias Count Linska de Castillon, soi-disant 
son of Napoleon III. Only those unseen workers who clean 
and scavenge the streets of a great city during the few hours 
that precede the dawn were about. The men engaged in 
rinsing the wood roadways cursed at having to remove their 
hose-pipes every few minutes to allow cabs to pass ; the women 
stopped sweeping the pavements ; and the chiffontéres, with 
rubbish-baskets strapped behind their shoulders, looked up 
from the lantern-lighted gutters and wondered what this 
stream of carriages meant. 

As the Place de la Roquette was neared, the streets were 
found to be blocked by a yelling crowd. It wasa gathering of 
low characters who, since the execution was known to be 
imminent, had swarmed in the cafés every night until they 
were turned out to wander aimlessly about to await day-break, 
when, if no incident had occurred, they would know that their 
vigil had been in vain. That night the police had cleared the 
Place, a sure sign that something was going to happen, and had 
pushed the groups of védeurs into the side streets, where they 
were soon reinforced by the gay contingent from the Boule- 
vards, which was in our carriage procession. Vice-bought 
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elegance and abject misery rubbed shoulders in the struggle 
to catch a glimpse of the spot on which a fellow-creature’s blood 
was to be shed at dawn. : ie 

Holders of the Paris police coupe-file, we were authorised 
to stand close to the guillotine. Extravagant sums were bid 
for the loan of our passes as we pushed within the barriers. 
When we reached the scene of the execution, M. Deibler’s men 
were still busy putting up the dread instrument. Two dull red 
painted posts could be traced almost into the branches of the 
trees when they were lighted by the lantern the executioner 
held up every now and then to assure himself that the work was 
going on all right. 

Rapidly the guillotine was pieced together. Then the heavy 
block of metal in which the knife was fixed was lifted up and 
placed in the well-greased grooves of the posts. Down it slid 
with athud. It was drawn up, and the operation of releasing it 
and letting it fall was repeated several times before the bright 
steel knife and its weight was finally lifted and held by a cord 
so that it could not fall again until the unhappy maz, still 
sleeping in the prison, unconscious of the nearness of his end 
lay beneath it. 

One man was telling of the score of murderers he had seen 
put to death over those five stones on which the guillotine was 
erected when the Place de la Roquette was the Paris execution 
place. He boastfully added that he had not missed an 
execution for, I forget how many, years. Most of those who 
composed the waiting crowd stamped their feet to keep them- 
selves warm, and what was at first a medley of conversation in 
undertones gradually deveioped into a noisy hubbub domin- 
ated by the shrill voices of two women who, disguised in men’s 
clothes, had got to the foot of the guillotine. Suddenly a man 
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appeared at the small door of the prison gates. He held up his 
hand. Silerice was at once obtained. 

és Respited !’ muttered several persons, disappointedly. 

Gentlemen, I must beg of you to make less noise,’”’ began 

the ‘official. “What is the use of our taking all sorts of pre- 

- cautions inside to keep him from knowing that his last hour is 

come, if you make so much noise out here ? A little less noise, 
if you please, gentlemen.” 

Away out beyond the now silent knot of spectators gathered 
beneath the prison walls could be heard the roar of the mob, 
which was being kept in the side streets by cordons of soldiers 
and police. It was shouting for the criminal’s head ina vulgar 
parody of a popular refrain : 


“ C’est Sa poire, sa poire, sa poire, 
C’est sa poire qu’il nous faut.” 


Then from many sides came the wild, savage yell in chorus 
“Oh! Oh! Ob !Oh!> * 


One by one the lights which had been seen in the windows 
of the houses in the adjacent streets—where parties of revellers 
had spent the night—disappeared, and it was noticed, as day 
broke, these windows were thronged with people anxious to 
watch from afar the terrible scene that was to be enacted at the 
moment of sunrise. 

The small door in the gate, which had been ajar all the night, 


* The guillotine song quoted above is a parody of an old refrain: 


“C'est & boire, & boire, & boire, 
C’est & boire, qu’il nous faut, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


Amongst the lower classes the word “ poire”’ (pear, is a slang term 
for head. 
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was opened, and the prison chaplain passed through. Next 
the executioner and his principal assistants entered. At that 
precise moment there was some commotion in the crowd at 
one of the far ends of the Place ; it was resenting the breaking 
up that occurred when a party of mounted police forced a way 
through with the hearse. Our reshuffling of positions came in 
its turn ; files of soldiers lined the narrow passage walled off by 
human beings through which the condemned man was to walk 
to the scaffold. The excitement was intense. There were 
squabbles amongst those who had been pushed back a little. 
But over all came the roar of the mob at the barriers : 


“Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


Then followed a long wait. The gas-man came round and 
turned out all the lamps in the Place except the two or three 
nearest the scaffold. He was unable to reach these because 
nobody would cede his place in the crowd to open a passage. 
A sparrow chirped in the trees above our heads. Somebody 
frightened it away as if he were jealous of the advantage held 
by the bird perched in the leafless branches which almost 
touched the guillotine. It was getting so light in these moments 
preceding the official dawn that we could plainly see across 
the Place faces at the windows of La Petite Roquette where 
the ‘juvenile ’’ delinquents were detained—they were pro- 
bably peering out to try and get a glimpse of the end of a past- 
master in crime. 

The roar from the side streets seemed to have subsided. 
Was the crowd reserving its energies for that yell of exultation 
that would burst forth in a few minutes when one of its number 
from a window or a tree, seeing the knife start on its errand, 
signalled the news to his companions ? 
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‘‘Hark,there is the sound of feet. . . . Tramping in the 
prison yard.” 

The soldiers presented arms. A truly horrible silence and 
suspense was broken by the drawing of the heavy bolts, and the 
prison gates swung open. 

‘Hats off!” cried the habitués. 

“ Hatsofi!” The cry passedina hurried whisper from one 
to another in the little knot of spectators standing with the 
soldiers close to the guillotine. All heads were bared, I after- 
wards discovered, as a sign of respect to the majesty of the 
law, just the same as in a court of justice, and not because a 
man was in the imminent presence of death. The condemned 
man’s face is ghastly white and swollen. To keep him warm a 
jacket has been thrown over his shoulders, with the sleeves 
crossed over his chest to prevent it slipping off. The neck is 
exposed, the hair has been carelessly shorn and the collar of 
the man’s shirt cut away. His teeth are tightly clenched. 
I heard him hiss: ‘‘ Laissez-moi donc tranquil ’’ (leave me 
alone), to the priest, who offered to support him, and as he 
spoke his eyes caught mine—his last intelligent glance, for a 
second later they “‘fixed’”’ the knife of the guillotine, and 
he shuffled on mechanically by sheer force of will until he was 
seized and pushed on to the plank. The last thing I saw was 
an assistant tugging at the man’s ears to drag his neck into 
the half moon on which the other half dropped, and held his 
head as though it were fixed in the village stocks of other 
times. 

Of the execution only its startling rapidity impressed me. 
Still,the fall of the knife on the bare neck and its crunch through 
flesh and bone were sounds that can never be effaced from my 
memory. The long basket into which the body had rolled 
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off the plank, the box which hung on the guillotine to receive 
the head, were both put in the hearse and driven off, surrounded 
by mounted gendarmes, who broke the semi-circle they had 
formed round the front of the guillotine. 

The moment a move was made the blood-thirsty crowd 
pressed forward, broke down the barriers, and women dipped 
handkerchiefs and aprons in the criminal’s blood before it was 
washed away by a jet of water with which the guillotine and 
roadway were promptly deluged. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Guillotine Song”’ the Westminster 
Gazette published a letter from Mr. E. A. du Plat on the subject 
of the mob singing ‘‘ C’est sa powre,etc....”’ “In 1887,” 
he said, ‘‘ this chorus, I believe, made its first appearance ina 


song eulogistic of the brav’ general : 


‘C’est Boulange, Boulange, Boulange, 
C’est Boulanger qu’il nous faut, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!’ 

‘‘T am inclined to think the “‘ botve’’ version is subsequent. 
The chorus, however, is easily rendered topical, because after 
General Boulanger had so far achieved his ends that it was an 
offence to hymn his praises, I remember that the Parisians 


adapted the song to Pranzini as follows : 


‘ C’est sa téte, sa téte, sa téte, 
C’est Pranzini qu’il nous faut, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!’ 

“‘ Perhaps, however, the chorus is as old as ‘ We won’t go 
home till morning,’ which boasts that it appeared in Europe 
as far back as the First Crusade.”’ 

A few days later M, Charles Malato wrote ; 
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“ T have read with much interest the article of your Paris 
correspondent about the refrain ‘‘C’est a boire,’”’ as well as 
the letter published in last Friday’s Westminster entitled the 
‘Guillotine Song.’ 

“As that topic looks interesting to your readers, I beg 
to say that this song, together with its many parodies, dates 
from atime much older than Boulangism. Perhaps the first 
parody was made under King Louis Philippe to whom it 
alluded in the irreverent refrain : 

‘ C’est ta poir’, ta poir’, ta poir’, 


C’est ta poir’ qu’il nous faut, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!’ 


‘In fact, Louis Philippe’s head looked strangely like a 
pear, his forehead being narrow and the lower part of his face 
being large.”’ 


s THE ANONYMOUS DEAD 


I first explored the secret places of the Morgue, that famous 
in-gathering place of the Anonymous Dead, for the purpose of 
making astudy of the refrigerating machinery introduced to- 
wards the close of the last century. On entering thesquat build- 
ing at the extreme end of the Ile dela Cité, Inoticedseveral bodies 
were laid out for identification behind the glass screen through 
which the public were allowed to ‘‘ morgue ’’ the dead, or stare 
them out, or browbeat them, as the old French word whence, I 
believe, the Morgue derives its name, may be roughly translated. 

As I accosted the attendant who guarded the entry to the 
Registrar’s office the eyes of the crowd were upon me. More 
than one of the sightseers thought I was going to claima 
corpse awaiting identification. When the door closed on me 
and I found myself in the interior of the Morgue, I felt I was in 
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the most horrible place in the wide, wide world. It is worse 
than a prison, a hospital, or even a mad-house. Who has 
not heard of the horrors that fillthese ? Yet this is worse than 
either ofthem. God, in His mercy, may will that they have an 
exit on this world ; here there is none. It is the end of all, 
a blind alley where misery, shame and crime are swept together, 
where the defeated in the battle of life are driven by stress of 
circumstances. 

I was behind the scenes of a stage where the most pathetic 
of all tragedies are presented to the public. The audience is 
that ever-changing, gaping crowd, which I had just left in order 
to come into the wings and watch the play thus closely for a 
moment. The actors are the corpses. They are pushed forward 
to the front of the stage to give the cue to a drama of real 
life, the mystery of which is no sooner unravelled than it is 
forgotten, even if the audience, and the larger public it repre- 
sents, keep up their interest in a piece that they must know 
can have but one dénouement when they see the principal 
actors lying cold and lifeless beforethem. The cue given, the 
action set going, the corpses disappear and their places are 
taken by others of the ghastly company. Then the curtain 
rolls up on some fresh scene. Failures are as frequent on this 
stage as on the other where less tragic plots are developed 
The subject is generally so threadbare. Drink, dishonesty, 
shame, is the burthen of the story ; and the revolver or the 
river seem such natural ways of escape from the world’s dis- 
favour that the audience is satisfied with the spectacle and 
cares nothing for the plot. 

There is occasionally a succés d’estime. I recollect one, 
when, during a full week, 30,000 Parisians struggled in front 
of the glass screen in their endeavours to catch a glimpse of a 
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young child propped up before the public gaze. It was no 
plebeian child. After having been done to death it had been 
left on a doorstep enveloped in silks and fine linen. What a 
drame a sensation would have been unrolled had anyone been 
able to take the cue given by the appearance on that stage of 
the little victim of high-born estate. The grand succés are 
rare. 

M. Louis Gaud, who had just succeeded M. Clovis Pierre 
as Registrar of the Morgue, welcomed me and showed me 
through his own offices. Thence we passed together to the 
magistrates’ room, where prisoners are questioned immediately 
after confrontation with the body of their supposed victim. 
This room was a little museum in itself, as all the chairs were 
marked with the names of notorious murderers who sat upon 
them during their interrogatory by the juge d’instruction. 
Troppmann’s chair was endorsed with the names of half a 
dozen well-known assassins besides his own, and each of the 
seats had its list ; but, unfortunately, I neglected to take note 
of the criminalistic succession any particular chair enjoyed. 
This omission somebody else may perhaps have made good, 
though I have never seen such a list. The Registrar also did 
the honours of the relatives’ room and of several chambers 
set aside for some gruesome purpose. Then he directed 
Adolphe, the principal gargon, to pilot me behind the scenes. 

The first impression that Adolphe made on me was that 
he treated his ghastly work in a very matter-of-fact sort of 
way. I was better able to understand this attitude on his 
part when I learned afterwards that before entering the 
services of the Morgue he was accustomed to throw murderers 
on the plank at the Place de la Roquette and hold them firmly 
until the knife of the guillotine fell and ended their lives and 
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his labour. Before starting on our inspection of the dead- 
house Adolphe led me out into the yard. It was a narrow, 
uncovered passage, bounded by the Morgue building on one 
side and by a high stone wall coming straight up out of the 
Seine on the other. 

“You see that little garden ?”’ said Adolphe, pointing to 
a cultivated plot a few feet from the end of the yard. 

Yes.” 

“Well, everything in that garden is grown from seeds 
found in the pockets of dead people.” 

“And the trees ?”’ I asked, calling his attention to two 
lanky plants that had grown to a height of ten or twelve feet, 
and already overtopped the walls. 

“Yes ; those too. Monsieur Pierre used to have a fine 
show here.”’ 

Instinctively I sought a passage communicating with the 
river. I don’t know what I expected to find ; but I felt that 
such a place as this ought to have some slimy, secret slip-way, 
up which the dead are dragged, to add to its horror-inspiring 
possibilities. The Morgue had a reputation to justify. What 
would the Bridge of Sighs be if there were no stories of those 
who crossed it alive, finding their way through a mysterious 
black hole into the canal which runs ’twixt the Palace and 
the Prison at Venice? It certainly detracted from the Paris 
Morgue that it should be lacking in a secret communication 
with the Seine, and that every body which reached the place 
should come in the most prosaic fashion on a van or even on 
a hand-cart by way of the crowded streets. Adolphe was 
impatient to show me the freezing-rooms, so I put an end to 
such reflections as these and followed him into the building 
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We entered the dissecting-room, which for about a quarter 
of a century from 1877 was used as a school of Legal Medicine. 
It was one of the largest in the Morgue. On the floor at the 
foot of two or three rows of plain wooden benches which rose 
in amphitheatre form to the top of the low-ceilinged room was 
a raised stand, used sometimes for dissecting purposes and 
sometimes for confrontations. For the latter ordeal the 
corpse was covered with a white cloth, and then, when the 
accused of a crime had been brought in, this was suddenly 
removed, and the magistrate, who stood by to watch the effect 
on the prisoner, endeavoured to extort an avowal of the crime. 
Should he be unsuccessful the accused was led into the 
magistrates’ room, where the cross-examination was resumed. 

Immediately below the window was a shelf, on which was 
stored a collection of horrors—some preserved in spirits, some 
dried and shrivelled. Underneath was a pile of white deal 
coffins—there seemed to be any number stored in one corner 
or another—and the visitor was obliged to pass between the 
walls of them on his way to the freezing-rooms. It was here 
that the bodies were preserved, sometimes for months, awaiting 
the clearing up of any mystery surrounding the death. 

On one side of this room was a line of windows similar to 
those in the dissecting-room, and, on the other, rows of oven-like 
spaces, with closely-fitting doors, in which the corpses were 
placed to be frozen. The floor was intersected by a network 
of miniature tram-rails, and the place encumbered with 
narrow Carriages. On these, bodies for identification were 
laid and wheeled through trap-doors beyond the freezing 
chambers into the space behind the glass screen. There they 
remained on view for several days in a temperature slightly 
below freezing-point, but not frozen like those in the cells, 
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Adolphe undid the fastening of one of these compartments 
and pulled open the door. A chilling blast came from the 
interior. For a few seconds it was difficult to discern any- 
thing in the darkness of the cavern ; but by-and-by the eye 
became accustomed to the obscurity, and beyond the forest 
of icicles that hung around the aperture could be seen a coffin 
covered with a thick hoar frost. Should the body be required, 
the coffin would be dragged out and thrust into another oven- 
like compartment, fitted with heating apparatus, and at the 
expiration of three hours the corpse ought to be sufficiently 
unfrozen to tender it possible for the doctors to make any 
examination they might require. 

I hurried through the other rooms, alternately buttoning 
my collar close to my throat when the temperature was below 
zero, and throwing my coat back when in the engine-room and 
itsannexes. At almost every step there was something strange 
to look at. Sometimes it was the recognised and coffined 
dead awaiting burial, at others the clothing of the unrecognised 
dead which lay stored in the Morgue for a year and a day 
before being washed and distributed to the poor. 

I was not sorry when the round of inspection came to an 
end and I stood again amongst the audience. Working-men, 
with pipes in their mouths and casquettes on their heads, 
still passed the anonymous dead in review as they sauntered 
in front of the glass screen. Loafers hung about, chewing 
the ends of their unlighted cigarettes, and turning every now 
and then to address some remark in an undertone to a com- 
panion. The modulation of the voice was not due to their 
being in the chamber of death, but rather to the awe inspired 
by the uniformed functionary who stood guard over the door 
of the Registrar’s office. There was no emotion, no pity, 
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shown by this audience—nothing but curiosity and dis- 
appointment if the stage was not well filled and fresh faces 
were not to be seen amongst the dead. 

‘‘ Miserable show, isn’t it, Antoine ?’’ one of the crowd 
was heard to whisper. “‘ Only the three that have been here 
the last three days.”’ 

It was evident that familiar faces were no “ draw’”’ on 
that stage. 

‘Hurry up, Eugene, they are taking somebody away.”’ 

A rush was made to the street, where a hearse had just 
driven up. The same crowd collected round the vehicle, but 
its attitude was very different when the gate opened, and a 
white deal box—coffin-shaped, it is true, though so roughly 
made that it gave the idea of a box rather than of a coffin— 
was carried out and deposited in the hearse. Pipes were put 
out of sight, cigarette ends disappeared, and the men stood 
with their caps in their hands until the mourning carriage 
moved slowly away, followed by two young men. It was no 
longer the anonymous dead without civil status ; the corpse, 
recognised by friends and coffined between those four planks, 
had been transformed into the category of the ordinary dead, 
and its passage through the crowd was saluted with respectful 
sympathy. 

The last time I was in the old Morgue, which was scheduled 
for demolition early in 1923, was when the legal-medico classes 
closed down. My old friend, Dr. Encausse, whom I knew at 
the Charité Hospital when I was commissioned to watch a 
long series of hypnotic experiments directed to ascertaining 
whether suggestion would effect the removal of birth-marks, 
took me across from the Hétel Dieu to witness the final 
ceremony. The body of an old man who had been awaiting 
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identification for three months was unfrozen and placed on 
the dissecting-table. A student was picked out at hazard to 
make the post-mortem. This he did, with the rest of the students 
smoking their pipes as hard as they could to keep the un- 
pleasant odour from their nostrils, explaining as he worked 
the state of the various organs he examined. 

“Now,” said Dr. Encausse, ‘“‘imagine you are in the 
witness-box and are asked to give a judge and jury the results 
of your examination of the body.” 

“ T should say,’”’ commenced the student, speaking through 
a cloud of tobacco smoke, ‘‘ that some time had elapsed since 
Beeth soc” 

A yell of laughter greeted this obvious entrée en matiére. 

It was my last recollection of the old Morgue. 


THE CHAT NOIR 


The Chat Noir marked an era, not only in the artistic life 
of Paris, but of the world. Seeds of a new ert were sown 
first in the Boulevard Rochechouart and afterwards in the 
true Victor Massé. Yet how many attempts to transplant 
the cabaret artistique in foreign capitals failed, while individual 
artists reaped successes from Moscow to Chicago ! 

I knew Rodolphe Salis, its founder, very well indeed. 
Although a good deal of the French spoken at the Chat Noir 
was beyond the comprehension of the ordinary English visitor 
to Paris, Salis was very proud of the vogue his café enjoyed 
amongst foreigners, and as I was able to be of use to him by 
referring to it in articles 1 was writing for London and America, 
we were always very good friends. He was a showman of 
showmen. Notwithstanding his vivid yellow beard, he loved 
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to pose as Napoleon. He possessed a coat which he believed 
had belonged to the Emperor. He would pad himself to give 
the requisite embonpoint for the coat to be buttoned with 
difficulty, and stalk up and down the café, shouting, “ Mes 
Seigneurs, ’ Empereur!’’ disturbing people at their beer, 
which in those days was the only charge made for the enter- 
tainment. 

The Chat Noir was originally in the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart. Salis rented an abandoned local telegraph-office as 
a club for a number of artist acquaintances. By profession 
he was a decorative painter, and had been to adorn the halls 
and salons of the home of a rich Indian with scenes from 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Black Cat, and Other Stories. After 
much discussion the Black Cat was selected as the emblem 
of the new club. It was a private show frequented by artists, 
musicians, writers and poets for the sheer pleasure of mutually 
admiring their own efforts, most of them at that time so un- 
known to fame as to be unable to reach the general public 
through the newspapers, the theatres, or the concert stage. 

I was only at Salis’ Boulevard Rochechouart show once— 
that was before I knew the proprietor—to hear Aristide Bruant, 
then beginning to be talked of as a “‘ diseur,” aform of talk to 
musical accompaniment which Yvette Guilbert afterwards 
popularised in two continents mainly with the aid of Bruant’s 
poems. Bruant in the early eighties was singing patriotic 
songs, and it proved the turning-point in his career when 
Jules Jouy, an original Chat Noirist, brought him as a “‘ turn ” 
to Salis’ “‘ boite,”” where he sang “‘ Serrez Vos Rangs!” and 
listened to an air of Peuchon’s “ Elle n’etait pas jolie de 
tout,’’ which he borrowed to adapt it to “A la Villette,” his 
first great success in these half-spoken songs, which he followed 
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by so many others on the same model, such as “A Mont- 
martre!”’ ‘A la Roquette!”’ 

While the Chat Noir was a private club there was occasion- 
ally rare fun, as in the Bohemian days of the London Press 
Club. 

I recollect Salis telling me how he attended his funeral 
service there. He had to be away in the country for a couple 
of days, and his joyous band prepared a surprise for his return. 
The club-room was draped in crépe, the double-bass instru- 
ment, taken from the orchestra, was made up in the shape 
of a coffin and, covered with a violet pall, was placed on 
trestles with lighted candles around. A skull rested on a 
cushion at the head of the coffin. A disguised Chat Noirist 
knelt as a ‘‘nun”’ at the foot of the catafalque. Another of 
the Chat Noirists borrowed the uniform of a cathedral beadle, 
and as the members of the club and their friends arrived, they 
were welcomed on entering the chapelle ardente with a swish 
of “holy water,’ sprinkled into their faces with the brush 
used for washing out beer-glasses. 

When Salis jumped from a cab in front of his home he had’ 
a momentary fright at seeing it shrouded with funeral drapings, 
but a douch of beery water full in the face as he entered the 
darkened room prepared him for some prank, which he found 
in the presence of a respectful company giving him burial 
rites ‘‘ the like of which no one Church has imagined.” 

It has been said—by Maurice Donnay, I think, a Chat 
Noirist who found the cabaret the road to the Academy—that 
anyone who ever belonged to the Chat Noir became famous. 
In my early days we saw a very varied collection: Rollinat, 
Harancourt, Villiers de l’Isle Adam, Goudeau, Jean Lorrain, 
Charles Cros, Méténier, d’Esparbés, Jean alae a ules 
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Jouy, MacNab, Caran d’Ache, whose real name was Moréas, 
and whose occupation was a corporal in the French army. 
“Caran d’ache ” is, I believe, Russian for pencil, but at the 
time I knew him he was a topical versifier, like Donnay and 
Henri Lavedin, who were both rhymsters in their youthful 
days. Alphonse Allias, then a chemist’s apprentice, Auriol, 
Henri Riviére, Grasset, Steinlen, the famous caricaturist, then 
a designer of patterns for printed stuffs, Zo d’ Axa were amongst 
the merry throng, and though Verlaine was a friend of Salis’ 
I never saw him at Montmartre. Mistral was an occasional 
visitor, bringing with him his wonderful Provengal songs. 

The Chat Noir Weekly started soon after the club. Its 
motto was: 


“What is Montmartre ? ” 
“ Nothing.” 

‘“‘ What should it be ? ” 

“ Everything.” 


Over the editorial door was the forbidding inscription, 
“* Passant, arrete-toi!’’; in other words, ‘“‘ Don’t come in 
here |” 

Montmartre was an even rougher quarter in those days 
than it is now, and one night the old Chat Noir was the scene 
of a tragedy. Half a dozen roughs tried to push their way 
into the club entertainment. Rodolphe Salis attempted to 
close the door on them and was stabbed twice, while a waiter 
coming to his rescue was mortally wounded. Salis was 
charged with murder and acquitted, and some time later 
the real assassin was arrested. 

The scene and the publicity it attracted turned Salis 
against the place, so he transferred his lease to Bruant, who 
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started the ‘‘ Le Mirilton ” cabaret, and sought new premises 
for his own, to which, by this time, a select public was 
admitted at the price of a glass of beer. His choice fell on a 
house in the rue Victor Massé, where Alfred Stevens, the 
famous painter, had just given up his home and studio. Salis 
threw the three ground-floor rooms into one and decorated it 
himself ; Willette was responsible for the stained-glass windows 
representing the triumph of the Calf of Gold; Charpentier 
sculptored the Chat Noir, and Grasset designed the fantastic 
lanterns which were to light the way to the new cabaret. 

The removal to the rue Victor Massé took place one evening 
early in 1885 with great ceremonial. Two pages in knee- 
breeches headed the procession, then followed the cabaret 
banner, the Chat Noir on a ground of gold. Beneath it 
walked a magnificent figure wearing an ambassadorial costume 
which had been made for a French diplomatist accredited by 
Napoleon III. to a foreign court, but who never presented 
his credentials because the Republic revoked all Imperial 
appointments. This gorgeous uniform had been left on the 
hands of a court tailor, and he sold it to Salis for a song. 
Salis himself wore the uniform of a préfet, and amused himself 
ordering the police about. Next came an impromptu band, 
composed of students of the Paris Conservatoire, and last the 
four cabaret waiters garbed in the robes of members of the 
French Academy. 

Though the Chat Noir proved to be the jumping-off ground 
for some Academicians, the Immortals got very wild over this 
display of their cast-off robes and threatened to bring an 
action against Salis for holding the Institute up to ridicule. 
The matter was settled by the Academy buying the gowns 
from Salis and taking temptation out of his way, 
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For a time life at the new Chat Noir resembled that at 
the old Chat Noir. The character of the programmes was 
unchanged. But a tremendous success was to follow the 
introduction of the shadow-plays, started very modestly 
with some cardboard figures which illustrated a Jules Jouy 
song poking quiet fun at President Grévy and his notorious 
son-in-law, Wilson. ‘‘ L’Epopée,’’ a military spectacle thrown 
on a small screen, simply took Paris society by storm. The 
little zinc figures were cut out by Caran d’Ache. Fragerolle 
supplied the musical interludes, including the superb patriotic 
song, ‘‘ Sentry, Watch !”’ 

The sum of the success was marked by the progressive 
increase of the price of beer. From 50 centimes a glass it 
went up to o°80 centimes, 1 franc 25 centimes, I franc 50 
centimes, 3 francs, and at last 5 francs. When it was 
brought to Salis’ notice that some of his patrons thought 
that 5 francs was too much for a glass of beer, he showed 
them that the charge was for the entertainment and not 
the beer by fixing a 5-francs admission fee, refreshment 
extra. 

The greatest success of the Chat Noir was the ‘“‘ Marche a 
Etoile,” a mystic shadow-play which would strike one as 
being out of place in an audience that was not inappreciative 
of allusions to the seamy side of life. But I have seen this 
audience scream with delight at MacNab’s ‘‘ Bal de l’Hotel 
de Ville,” the ‘“‘ Expulsion des Princes,” Jouy’s “ Sergots,” 
and a few moments later wiping the tears from its eyes at the 
pathos of the simple appeal of a street arab to ‘‘ L’Enfant 
Jésus.” ‘‘ L’Etoile,” of course, was the Star of Bethlehem : 
the march towards the star was not only that of the Wise Men 
and the Shepherds, but of the halt and weary of alltime, There 
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was a Curious coincidence. Onthe night of January 6th, 1890, 
when “‘ La Marche a 1’Etoile ’’ was produced for the first time 
at the Chat Noir, the star of the Magi, which only appears 
about once a century, was visible in the heavens. At least, 
Salis said it was, and Salis was a showman. 

At the new Chat Noir there was a presidential box, but no 
actual President ever occupied it, though M. Casimir Perier 
enjoyed the entertainment before he was elected President of 
the Republic. M. Floquet, President of the Chamber, was 
an occasional visitor, and it happened that General Boulanger, 
then Minister for War, was there the night that news reached 
Paris of the Schnabelé incident, which nearly provoked a 
premature outbreak of war between France and Germany. 
M. Constans, the Minister of the Interior, who hastened 
Boulanger into exile.some years afterwards, was another 
French statesman to visit Salis’ “‘ bovte.’’ King Edward VIL, 
then Prince of Wales, King George I. of Greece, King Milan 
and his son, Alexandre I., the Grand Duke Alexis, were amongst 
the royalties who spent a pleasant evening with the Chat 
Noirists at the rue Victor Massé. 

During Lord Lytton’s ambassadorship at Paris, the literary 
diplomat was frequently there ; on one occasion he and Lady 
Lytton escorted the ex-Empress Frederic to the performance. 
On another occasion, when the Prince of Wales was hurrying 
through Paris from the South, Lord Lytton persuaded Salis to 
bring the Chat Noir troupe, with the ‘“ Marche 4 l’Etoile,’ 
which the late King Edward wished particularly to see, to 
the Embassy on a Sunday afternoon. It was such a beautiful 
spectacle that it quite deserved a Sunday performance. It 
is even on record t at when a Chat Noir musician was invited 
to play the voluntary on the organ of a village church he 
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obliged with the music of the ‘‘ Marche a 1’Etoile,” which was 
mistaken by the curé for “ Palestrina.”’ 

In 1892 Phryné, by Maurice Donnay, was given at the 
Chat Noir, and the following year Ailleurs, by the same 
dramatist. Salis said he captured Donnay from an iron- 
monger’s shop, where he was getting about £3 a month, to 
join him as reciter. M. Donnay did not mention this financial 
sacrifice for the sake of art when, a few years ago, he lectured 
on his early days, but he spoke of the pride he felt on the first 
night he appeared in his capacity as official poet of the Chat 
Noir. He did his work so well that the Figaro mentioned it 
next morning, and the following day M. Jules Lemaitre wrote 
about him in the Journal des Débats. ‘‘ These tin-figure 
shows,”’ confessed the Academician, “‘ were really the be- 
ginning of my work as a playwright.” 

‘““What was the spirit of the Chat Noir? It is easier to 
say what it was not than what it was,” reminiscences the 
same authority. “It was not strait-laced; it was not 
servile. The theatre was full of fun and humour. This was 
contributed by young members of the club from the north, 
south, east and west of France. Débussy was long the director 
of their chorus. Of wealth some of the artists had very little, 
and others none at all. They came with the flavour of the 
truffies de Périgord to eat the vache enragée of Paris. The 
name of ‘‘ Official Poet of the Chat Noir Club” has always 
stuck to me. Names follow certain persons. They stick 
like labels to a trunk that has travelled all over the world.” 

In October, 1893, Rodolphe Salis sold the cabaret and 
retired to a little estate near Gisors, which he named Chat- 
noirville-en-Vexin. Within twelve mont s he was recalled 
to Paris to try to restore the falling popularity of the 
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establishment in therue Victor Massé. But it never recovered. 
After dragging on for another four years it went under. It 
was the product of an age, like the quadrille realistique at the 
Moulin Rouge, which had its day and died. 


THE OLD QUARTIER LATIN 


There were many characters in the Quartier Latin during 
the years that I was a habitué of its resorts. One artist’s 
model, called Sarah Brown, gained world-wide notoriety in 
the summer of 1893. She was the Queen of Beauty at that 
year’s Quatz’ Arts Ball. Except for bangles and anklets, 
Sarah was quite nude when she rode across the ball-room, 
Lady Godiva-like, on a donkey. Artists and models, accus- 
tomed to associating in the studios, were enjoying themselves 
together, and nothing would have been thought or heard of 
the exhibition if it had not happened that some of the guests 
had exchanged their tickets for money, and, owing to this 
unfortunate oversight, a prosecution was instituted. 

Like many of these crusades, it did more harm than good. 
Sarah Brown, Guillaume, the inimitable artist, Suzanne, 
another model, and several other participants in the students’ 
revel were fined and sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 
Sarah, in her absence, was gravely lectured by a ponderous 
magisterial person for adding to the enormity of her crime by 
the choice of the animal she rode! This provoked a scream 
of laughter in the Quartier. Still, the matter had its serious 
side, as the fine and imprisonment were not alternative, and 
a whip-round would not have saved outraged justice. Sarah 
had to be spirited away. She was in a “ Boul’ Miche ”’ café 
that night, and was advised to take refuge in a particular 
student’s rooms. 
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‘‘ How much have you ? ’’ queried Sarah. 

About 75 francs were displayed on the café table. 

Sarah worked out the costs of her meals for a week, and 
consented to go into hiding. 

At the end of the time her friend visited his rooms. There 
was ascrap of paper on the sideboard, “ Le bail est terminé”’ 
(‘‘ The lease has expired”), but no Sarah ; she had discovered a 
more sympathetic retreat. 

Though her name was on everybody’s lips, Sarah Brown 
played no active part in the Quartier riots. At this distance 
of time there is no harm in revealing their origin. The Presi- 
dent of the Purity Society which instituted proceedings against 
the promoters of the Quatz’ Arts Ball, and Sarah amongst the 
participants, was Senator Bérenger. A plot was formed to 
kidnap this legislator as he left the Senate, strip him to the 
state of nature affected by Sarah at the ball and duck him 
in the Fontaine de Méditis, in the Luxembourg Gardens. Some- 
thing went wrong with the scheme—either M. Bérenger 
heard of it and did not attend the Senate, or left early. 
The rag failed. 

Dispersing in several bands, shouting and singing and 
waving sticks decorated with vine leaves, one group started 
off to demonstrate in front of the Senator’s private house. It 
was charged by the Central Brigade—a hefty body of police 
generally employed to handle racecourse roughs. In a 
running fight the students, who were quickly reinforced, 
managed to hold the police in the Boulevard St. Michel, at the 
corner of the Café d'Harcourt. One of the police took a 
heavy porcelain match-holder from a table and threw it at a 
young man named Nuger, inflicting fatalinjuries. Withina few 
minutes the streets were strewn with wounded, amongst them 
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my poet friend, Jean Carrére, whom I next met in Rome, where 
he was correspondent of the Temps, and later on the Italian 
Front. For several days the Quartier was in a state of riot. 
The Socialists took advantage of the trouble to provoke a 
revolutionary movement, which was severely suppressed after 
the students had repudiated the turn that political intruders 
had given to their escapade. 

The part I took in the rioting came from my newspaper 
activities rather than from close association with the Quartier. 
Many of my friends were still members of the Association des 
Etudiants, and I knew that they were arranging that the 
students should follow Nuger’s body to the Gare de Lyon, 
whither it was to be transported for conveyance to Clermont 
Ferrand, where the burial service was to take place. When, 
from my journalist post outside the Charité Hospital, I saw 
preparations being made to get the coffin away without giving 
the students an opportunity of following the hearse, I rushed 
up to the Café de la Source, where the students’ committee 
was sitting, crawled underneath the iron shutters which had 
been drawn down to within a few feet of the pavement, and 
finding my old colleague, Henri, afterwards of the Petit Journal 
and the Figaro, holding forth from the top of a marble table, 
I interrupted his speech to explain what was happening 
outside the hospital. 

A rush was made for the Charité, and as we ran down the 
rue Bonaparte an incident occurred which I have always 
regretted. A handcart, laden with books, was outside a 
publisher’s shop. We stole it, pushed it down the street until 
it had gained considerable impetus, and then let it run into 
the legs of the horses of a squadron of mounted guards which 
had been brought up to maintain order. The cavalry chased 
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us through the streets to a barricade which had been hastily 
thrown up opposite the Church of St. Germain aux Prés, and 
then let the police clear us out and throw sword-bayonets 
after us when we were fairly on the run up the rue de Rennes. 

_This was not the only time in the execution of my work I 
have had to be in riotous crowds, but never before or since 
have I done anything to provoke police reprisals. 

While the rioting was at its height and the Boulevard St. 
Michel was aglow with flames of gas from the street mains 
and burning cabs and buses, an abandoned girl baby was 
found in a doorway. She was christened “‘ Lucie Bagarre ”’ 
(Lucie Riot), and was brought up and educated by the Students’ 
Association. Shortly before the war she was married to a 
young man in the provinces, the generation of students which 
succeeded that which had adopted her doing the honouts of 
the wedding, and I had a reminder of the riotous days and 
nights spent in the Quartier in a letter she wrote me acknow- 
ledging my marriage day congratulations. 

I don’t think the authorities ever seriously endeavoured to 
carry out the sentence on Sarah Brown. From the night, she 
disappeared from her haunts in the Quartier on the eve of 
the riots I lost sight of her for quite two years, and then only 
saw her once before her death. It was at Steinbach’s, the beer- 
hall between the Café d’Harcourt and Vachettes. She was 
drinking with several other girl models and some students, 
and there was a wrangle in progress, from which I gathered 
that the other models were teasing her about her loss of form 
and grace. She bore all the evidences of being in rapid 
decline—there was a hacking cough—and I recollect the 
thought crossing my mind how like she was to Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s impersonation of Marguerite Gauthier in the ‘‘ Dame 
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aux Camélias. She offered me her hand to shake as she left 
the brasserie with the other girls in the early hours of the 
morning. 

When I went on to the Boulevard later the stupid discussion 
was still going on. Sarah was arguing that her figure had lost 
none of its charm, and with a petulant movement threw aside 
her wraps, tore open her bodice and challenged her rivals to 
say that she had not remained the perfectly-developed model 
who had posed in days gone by for Lefebre and Rochegrosse, 
and whose perfect form had been the admiration of thousands 
who had seen her portrayed in the altogether, as Trilby 
would say, at many a Paris salon. 

According to what I heard afterwards, Sarah died at 
Levallois-Perret, a most inartistic suburb of Paris, about two 
months after this painful scene on the “ Boul’ Miche.’”’ Suzanne, 
convicted at the same time as Sarah, for parading in too light 
attire at the Quatz’ Arts Ball, was a frequenter of the Quartier 
for some years afterwards, but she could never enlighten me 
as to the last days of Sarah. Her death was, no doubt, re- 
corded in the name on her birth certificate—and that was not 
Brown. 

These students’ demonstrations used to be called 
“monomes,’”’ and for upwards of a century it had been the 
custom of participants to cross the river to “‘ La Mére Moreau,”’ 
there to drink success to the particular cause which was the 
excuse for the rag. The beverage for which the Mére 
Moreau was famous was preserved fruits, and the mode of 
disposing of it was to eat the fruit and swallow the highly- 
sweetened syrup while standing before the silver bar. A 
‘‘monome ” might be of joy or protest. The fellows taking 
part placed their left hands on the right shoulders of their 
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comrades and marched in single file through streets, cafés or 
shops. Woe to whoever attempted to break the file or disperse 
the demonstrators. A café proprietor could expect to see his 
place wrecked if he wore anything but a smiling face when 
three or four hundred students tramped through his establish- 
ment singing songs and hammering the floor with their sticks, 
to the intense disgust and discomfort of old-fogey frequenters. 

For a long time there was an idea in the Quartier that 
this monome de protestation against Senator Bérenger went 
wrong because the visit of consecration to the Mére Moreau 
was not made. 

A monome would sometimes degenerate into a ‘‘ vau- 
drouille ’’—a go-as-you-please sort of function, which might 
celebrate a birthday or the end of exams. I recollect one 
which took us across the river to the Halles and Barettes, where 
nights originated in the Quartier often ended up at daylight. 
Guided by some French companions, we filed down some 
narrow stone steps, flanked by filthy slimy walls which had 
got into that state through the constant rubbing of those 
who sought shelter in a subterranean hell known at that time 
as the “‘ Caveaux des Halles.” 

At the bottom of the steps was a little shelter from which 
several vaulted corridors branched off. Tables and forms 
filled every inch of available space, and around these scores of 
ragged, disreputable creatures awaited the dawn, which might 
bring them a job, and, at all events, the privilege of walking 
the streets without the danger of being arrested as a vagabond. 
Half these people were asleep, the other half were drinking 
and singing, and, by a strange coincidence, as I entered the 
evil-odoured, ill-lighted place, a party of half-drunken men and 
women was howling a blasphemous song, ‘“‘ La Mort du Bon 
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Dieu,” to the tune I had always associated with the beautiful 
lines : 
““ My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home in Life’s rough way, 


Oh! teach me from my heart to say 
Thy will be done.” 


A man looked up and cursed us as “ aristos ’’—aristocrats, 
he meant—for peering into the misery of their night 

There was another sleeping-place near by in the eighties for 
the casua] workers at the markets. It was also a cellar, but 
instead of people drinking half the night away, the seeker of 
shelter would come in and go straight to his place on a form 
where he could lean forward on a tightly-stretched rope and 
sleep. When dawn came this would be loosened and shaken ; 
it was known to happen when the Quartier Latin was on the 
ran-dan that a rope would be cut and a score or more of sleepers 
would go sprawling over the paved floor. 

Barettes was at that time a sing-song place near the Halles, 
frequented by the scum of the Boulevards, and subjected to 
occasional student invasions. The strumming of a piano at 
the further end of the room was an important element in the 
confused noise, and aided a good-looking woman to maintain 
order. She was generally addressed as ‘‘la patronne ’’—in 
popular English, the ‘‘missus.’’ It was really remarkable 
the authority she wielded over men and women who would 
not have known what the word “‘ order ”’ meant if pronounced 
by a man, or a police officer, had one dared show himself in 
such a resort. 

Just as I went in one night there was a gorgeous row in 
progress, chairs and glasses were being thrown about. The 
wily ‘‘ patronne,” realising that music alone could prevent 
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bloodshed, had called on the pianist to play something. She 
discovered him wedged lengthways between the music-stool 
and the ceiling enjoying the free fight. 

“You ridiculous idiot, sticking up there like a miserable 
scarecrow !”’ is a feeble English rendering of the remark which 
first passed the “‘ patronne’s ’’ lips. 

“Come down, you imbecile ! ” 

The musician came down as if he had been shot. 

“Now, Wagner, a little music, if you don’t mind,’’ screamed 
the ‘‘ patronne.” 

The name ‘‘ Wagner ”’ applied to the piano-beater of such 
a place sounded indescribably funny. 

Wagner did as he was bidden and struck up Ta-ma-ra- 
boum-dé-hé (a way the French had of calling Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-hay). For once the catchy air, which had given so much 
pleasure, served a useful purpose, and Wagner’s happily- 
inspired lead being accepted by the company, harmony took 
the place of discord. 

The motto of the Quartier Latin was “‘ Folly and Charity.” 
In my time, considering how poor students were as a class, 
the Quartier had a heart as big as a bullock’s. But there 
were signs of change even before the end of the last century, 
and since the war the ‘‘ Boul’ Miche ” does not seem to be the 
same place. Bohemia appears to have departed. 
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CHAPTER III 
IN THE VATICAN 


Pope Leo XIII.—Cardinal Rampolla. 


IT was owing to the persistency of Cardinal Rampolla that I 
was received in private audience by Pope Leo XIII., and for 
this I was indebted to the late W. T. Stead, with whom I was 
in close touch during the eighteen months I was connected 
with the Paris Revue des Revues, who gave me a letter of 
introduction to the Cardinal Secretary of State. 

Curiously enough, despite the Cardinal’s friendship, Stead 
never succeeded in obtaining an interview with the Pope; 
some busybodies on the fringe of the Vatican wrecked his 
chances by silly tattle-tattle. He, however, saw him twice 
participate in ceremonials before he published his book, 
““ The Pope and the New Era,” in 1889. 

Zola also failed. This was not astonishing. The reputa- 
tion of his earlier works preceded him, and in his case there 
was great indignation within the Vatican walls that he should 
dare to solicit a private audience of the Pope. I heard while 
I was waiting my fate in Rome that the feeling against Zola 
was so bitter that the Vatican door-keepers were provided with 
photographs of the author of “‘ Nana”’ to guard against his 
slipping in with a party of pilgrims. Still, I understood that 
he did see Leo XIII. in the flesh before writing ‘‘ Rome,” 
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If I succeeded it was probably because I was one of those 
whose lives was “‘ without praise and without blame,’’ for 
whom, according to Dante, there is a very undesirable place 
reserved in the Inferno. The first time an audience was fixed 
the weather was against me. It was a July day, exceptionally 
hot, even for Rome. When I reached the Vatican I was 
met by the Cardinal, who was almost in tears, to tell me that 
the Pope was overcome by the heat and had been taken to 
the summer-house in the garden, where it was not etiquette for 
him to receive strangers. Later Cardinal Rampolla wrote to 
me at Milan saying that if I could come to Rome my wishes 
would be gratified. I began to think the fates were still against 
me, because during my train journey I read in anewspaper that 
the Cardinal’s mother had died that morning. On my arrival 
I found a note from His Eminence awaiting me at the hotel 
asking me to come to the Vatican after the Angelus. 

During the conversation the Cardinal Secretary of State 
surprised me by arequest that any words spoken by Leo XIII. 
should not appear in print. ‘‘ His Holiness is an aged 
man...” Cardinal Rampolla paused for a moment ; then, 
fearing, perhaps, that what he had said might create a false 
impression, he added: ‘‘ The Holy Father’s intellect is un- 
dimmed, his interest in the social question remains as keen 
as on the day when the Labour Encyclical was penned, and he 
would discuss the subject with old-time clearness and vigour, 
but an audience in which he felt he was talking for publication 
might fatigue him.” 

Just before seeing the Cardinal I had received my invitation 
to the audience. I had to give a receipt for it, and the mes- 
senger explained that I was expected at the Vatican by 7 a.m. 
and that eyening dress was required to be worn, There were 
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two erasures on the card. One, made by the Cardinal himself, 
because I was a Protestant, absolved me from taking Holy 
Communion before the audience ; the other obliterated the 
instructions to ladies to be dressed in black and wear a black 
veil over the head. 

The next morning I was at the Vatican in evening dress at 
seven o’clock. My courage was in my boots. Proud as I 
was at the thought of meeting the Pontiff, I dreaded the 
ordeal. Unfortunately, Cardinal Rampolla had informed me 
overnight that on account of his bereavement he would not 
be present at the audiences, but told me he had spoken to 
Monsignor Angeli, the Pope’s private secretary, who would 
make the presentation. 

I don’t remember now whether it came as a relief or an 
accentuation of my fright to be told that His Holiness would 
receive a party of Venetian pilgrims in the Sistine Chapel before 
the special audiences started. I was invited to go into the 
chapel and watch the ceremony, and there some of my dread 
wore off. 

The Pope treated these humble pilgrims with great kindness, 
and spoke to them with much earnestness as he blessed the 
treasured trinkets most of them had brought for him to touch. 
Only those recommended for their pious work actually knelt 
before the Pope and were blessed by him individually. One 
of these, a very beautiful Venetian girl, the moment she rose 
from her knees rushed to a group of pilgrims, her eyes streaming 
with tears, and exclaimed hysterically, ‘‘ Kiss! Kiss! The 
Holy Father touched my forehead here ! ’’ and she pulled back 
her veil and her parents and friends reverently kissed the spot 
where she had felt the Pope’s hands laid upon her head. The 
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Papal blessing was taking place while the pilgrims were crowd- 
ing out, and it was probably owing to the interest I was taking 
in this that I felt quite composed when, almost before I ex- 
pected it, my call came. 

Anyhow, I did better than the Kaiser. When William II. 
was received in October, 1888, he made a rare hash of things. 
He started by dropping the valuable ¢abatiére he carried as a 
present to the Pope, and as he stooped to recover this, before 
a courtier dashed forward, he let his helmet fall, and, to 
complete his confusion, aseam in his garments collapsed audibly 
as he bent down. When he recovered he could scarcely 
stammer out several incoherent words, and an eye-witness of 
the scene told me some years later that the Kaiser was 
trembling like a leaf all the time. 

Leo XIII. was well over eighty when he received me in 
audience. The picture of him which remains fixed in my 
memory is that of a tall, frail man, very pale, with most 
remarkably dark, penetrating eyes and an inscrutable set 
smile He was clad in white robes, and as he entered the 
Sistine Chapel from a door under Michel Angelo’s “ Last 
Judgment,” he seemed almost to form part of that wonderful 
painting. He supported his stooping frame on a stick, and 
tottered to his throne, where he sat and listened to Mass. 

The Papal Mass was a very simple one. There were only 
six candles lighted onthe altar. The really impressive moment 
was when the Host was raised. A bell tinkled. The officers 
of the Noble Guard drew their swords, sank to their knees and 
remained at the salute during the elevation ; the Swiss Guard 
on duty in the Chapel also dropped to their knees and held 
their pikes aloft ; the pilgrims were bent in prayer and the 
bell tinkled twice more 
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The Papal benediction given, a chair was placed in front 
of the altar. Here the Pope sat with the household prelates 
and the Noble Guard forming a semi-circle. No names were 
announced, but surrounded by members of the Papal Guard, 
I walked to where the Pope was sitting and knelt on a cushion 
at his feet. Leo XIII. put me quite at my ease. He smiled 
pleasantly and extended his hand for me to kiss the Fisherman’s 
ring, but suddenly remembering that I was a Protestant, he 
gave me the back of his hand to kiss. If his welcome had 
not been so easy and paternal I should have undergone yet 
another shock. Before inviting me to sit by his side he 
stroked my cheek, and, horror of horrors ! I felt by its rough- 
ness—there was no need to recollect—I had not shaved since 
my arrival in Rome on the previous evening when I prepared 
to meet Cardinal Rampolla ! 

The Pope spoke to me some minutes, chiefly on the Ency- 
clical Letter on the Labour question he had just issued, and 
was anxious to know what sort of reception it had obtained 
in England. Next he talked of the usefulness of the Press 
and the responsibilities of the individual journalist, showing 
that Monsignor Angeli had told him all about the various 
people he was receiving in audience. 

I was unaware at the time of the keen interest Leo XIII. 
took in newspapers. He subsidised the Avuvora, to which 
he was a contributor before his elevation to the Papacy, and 
at the time of which I am writing he did more than inspire the 
Moniteur de Rome, then edited by my friend Francesco Carri. 

I recall Carri telling me that once when the Pope con- 
gratulated him on the literary and news merit of the paper 
he was producing, His Holiness added, ‘‘ But I don’t see the 
advertisements !’’ Leo XIII., as everybody will remember, 
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was an economist even to the point of being reputed miserly, 
but he was very gentle with the ‘‘axe’’ when dealing with 
subventions to the Catholic papers. 

At one time the Cardinals who administered Peter’s Fence, 
in view of the shrinkage of the Papal revenue, advised the 
suppression of newspaper subventions. The Pope, however, 
opposed the proposals, reminding the Cardinals of the words 
of a German bishop who declared that if St. Paul lived in 
modern times he would be a journalist. 

Notwithstanding the lead given by Leo XIII. at the Vatican, 
the Propaganda of the Faith, on the Piazza d’Espagna, was 
intensely hostile to the Press. Iremember the Prefect, Cardinal 
Persico, when I had to ask him for some information, the 
publication of which would have done the Church no harm, 
sent me away as empty as I have ever been when in search 
of news. Even Cardinal Rampolla, friendly as he was to me 
who only met him as a journalist, did not like newspapers. An 
important diplomatist complained of the attacks of a certain 
newspaper in his presence. “Is it possible,’’ exclaimed the 
Cardinal, ‘“‘that you trouble yourself about the Press? One 
has only a contempt for it. I don’t understand how it is that 
the Pope attaches so much importance to the newspapers.” 

Cardinal Antonelli, the Secretary of State of Leo XIII.’s 
predecessor, used to say that journalists were a veritable pest, 
and ought to be set to work to drain the malarial marshes 
around Rome. 

I give the Sacred College best for one description of the 
Press, attributed by Cortesi, an old Rome colleague of mine, 
also to Cardinal Antonelli : 

‘‘ Newspapers are like mushrooms ; they must be distrusted, 
even the best of them.” 
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No one knows better than the journalist himself that 
the element of error always exists.; but a very good rule to 
set down is contained in the advice Pope Leo XIII. gave me 
that morning in the Sistine Chapel : 

“Never write anything that you don’t believe to be true.” 

After I had retired backwards from the Pope’s presence, 
I saw the Rev. W. H. Milburn, D.D., the blind chaplain of the 
United States Senate, waiting to be presented. Later in the 
morning we met at the Café Nazionale, whither we had gone 
for the breakfast we had both missed owing to our 6.30 a.m 
start for the Vatican. The impression he brought away 
of his audience was of the charming affability and tender- 
heartedness of the great Pope. His daughter, who led him 
to the steps of the throne, told me that Leo XIII. was visibly 
affected when he discovered that her father was blind. In 
Dr. Milburn’s case the conversation was translated, but to me 
the Pope spoke in French, very correctly, though with a some- 
what hard, metallic intonation. 

It is generally believed that Benedict XV. was the first 
Pope to be cinematographed in the Vatican. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. W. K. L. Dickson, one of my colleagues with a 
camera in the South African war, was privileged in 1898 to 
make twelve living pictures of Leo XIII. walking in the 
Vatican and riding in his carriage and Sedan chair in the 
gardens. These he took for the American Biograph and 
Mutoscope. Before the films were sent to America they 
were shown in the Vatican by Mr. Dickson, who told me that 
the venerable Pontiff, then approaching his ninetieth year, 
evinced the most gleeful interest in the reproduction of his 
movements, frequently exclaiming, “‘ See me blessing! ”’ 

The Pope had two outdoor hobbies. One was orange- 
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growing and the other snaring small birds in the Vatican 
garden. 


CARDINAL RAMPOLLA 


When once you gained his friendship Cardinal Rampolla 
was a very accessible man, and talked very freely for a diplo- 
matist. This was perhaps due to the fire of his Sicilian nature. 
I recollect one night I stayed with him in the crimson up- 
holstered apartments of the Secretariat of State until after 
midnight talking European politics. He surprised me by 
telling me that at the Vatican they did not regard Lord Salis- 
bury as a great Foreign Minister. I asked him for his reasons. 
He only cited one, the exchange of Heligoland for African 
territory, which he considered of doubtful value, and pointed 
out the disadvantage it would be to us to have Heligoland in 
German possession if Great Britain were ever involved in war 
with Germany. ‘“‘ France will never provoke war,” said the 
Cardinal. “All her armaments and fortifications have in 
view a defensive campaign. She is rich and can support the 
immense cost of armaments longer than any country in the 
Triple Alliance.” 

He predicted also that night the falling away of Italy from 
the Triple Alliance. His opinion was that Italy could never 
keep up to the standard of armaments set by the Central 
Powers and that financial troubles would cause her to re- 
nounce the expensive luxury of an alliance with Austria and 
Germany. 

Though his prediction came true in the end, Italy’s defec- 
tion, when the war broke out, was due to different causes. 
In the middle ’nineties, when the conversation with Ram- 
polla took place, the financial situation of Italy was almost 
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desperate ; there were rumblings of revolution, and the Vati- 
can certainly counted that the Pope’s policy of Non Expedit, 
which kept Catholics from participating in the government of 
the country, would bring about a crisis which would necessitate 
a complete revision of Quirinal diplomacy. 

But two things happened. The country made a mar- 
vellous financial recovery, not unaided by the commercial 
support given to it by Germany as a return for the military 
alliance. Italy fought a successful war with Turkey. It 
was a drain on her resources, and the fact that she was 
momentarily unprepared to undertake a new campaign 
led to her being practically dropped by the Central Powers 
when they determined to provoke the world-conflict in the 
summer of I9gI4. 

According to the revelations of the Marchese di San Guiliano, 
she was consulted when Austria proposed to start trouble by 
picking a quarrel with Serbia a year earlier, and refused to 
support her Allies in an aggressive war ; but when Austria and 
Germany finally decided to precipitate the war which had 
been hanging over Europe so long, Italy was not taken into 
their confidence. Italy’s participation in the Triple Alliance 
certainly lasted longer than the Vatican, under Leo XIII.’s 
régime, imagined it would, and was not terminated precisely 
in the way Cardinal Rampolla foresaw. 

Cardinal Rampolla erred in good company. Sir Charles 
Dilke told me about the same time that he believed Italy would 
drop out of the Triple Alliance under pressure of the financial 
strain, though he admitted the omen of the return of Crispi 
to power at the first elections after Italy entered the Alliance 
did not favour his prediction. Rampolla was a charming 
man. There was a warmth in his nature traceable to his 
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Sicilian birth. He was an animated conversationalist, emphasis- 
ing his words with a wealth of gesture, and, as somebody 
wrote of him, he combined the dignity of a Spaniard with the 
polish of a Frenchman. It was notorious in the Vatican that 
he loved to chat with foreigners in his spare moments. 

For some years I cherished the hope that I should be 
personally acquainted with Pope Leo XIII.’s successor, but in 
the Conclave of 1903, although he commanded the majority of 
the votes, an incident which can never occur again deprived 
Cardinal Rampolla of the Papacy. Seeing Rampolla’s election 
was likely, the Cardinal Bishop of Cracow announced, on 
behalf of the Austrian Government, that the Emperor’s 
ancient right of veto would be exercised against the Sicilian 
prelate should he be elected by the Sacred College. As a 
result of the war, “‘ His Imperial and Apostolic Majesty ”’ of 
Austria disappeared from the stage of world politics, Austria 
became a republic, and at the Conclave of Pius XI. the 
anachronism that brought to nought a quarter of a century’s 
spade-work done by Leo’s Secretary of State was gone. Thanks 
to developing the political importance of his office, Rampolla 
saw his life-ambition within his grasp, only to lose it by the 
exercise of the Austrian Emperor’s veto. 
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THE GARDEN OF GETHSAMENE AFTER THE SNOWSTORM. 


Showing the old olive tree which is supposed to mark the spot where Christ 
knelt in prayer. 
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CHAPTER IV 
IN ART AND LETTERS 


Ernest Renan—Anatole France—Alexandre Dumas fils—Emile Zola, 
Sarah Bernhardt and Sardou—Oscar Wilde—Siénkiewicz—Lom- 
broso—Verestchagin. 

I met M. Anatole France in London when he was here on a 

peace errand shortly before the outbreak of the war. I had 

not seen him for many years, but the moment he caught sight 
of me he remarked that my face was familiar. 

““ Out, chez Ernest Renan, twenty odd years ago,” I replied. 

The conversation took a curious turn, Before I had time 
to explain to M. France why I had called to see him his mind 
went back to Renan, and he talked of the increased toleration 
in criticism that half a century had witnessed. ‘If Renan 
had published La Vie de Jésus in 1913 instead of 1863,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ the controversies which raged almost to the end of his 
life would not have arisen.” 

I was able to share his recollection how in the later years 
of Renan’s life the violence of the criticisms of his Vie de 
Jésus was dying down, yet how his death in 1891 provoked 
a sufficiently bitter revival of clerical hostility to colour many 
of the memoirs and encourage the satirical papers to indulge 
in gibes against the “familiarity with the Divinity,” which 
was one of the crimes alleged against Renan’s world-famed Life, 
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I remember particularly one cartoon representing Renan 
stretching out his hand to greet the Almighty and introducing 
himself: ‘‘ Je suis Renan, Monsieur !”’ 

I often wondered why Renan, who had a very small circle 
of friends, always welcomed me when I called at his study, 
whereas he held himself aloof from journalists as a rule. It 
was not until years after his death that one of these friends 
told me Renan used to say: ‘“‘ That young Englishman 
amuses me. I have never heard French spoken so fluently 
with such a bad accent.’’ It was too late then for me to 
assure him that before I had the privilege of knowing him I 
had spent many hours at his College de France lectures to 
improve my French and correct my pronunciation, apparently 
with the result that the accent was left unscathed. 

During one of our talks he happened to mention that he 
was preparing an address on the French language to deliver 
to some society interested in its propagation. He was ob- 
viously very tickled at some of the thoughts he had jotted 
down and read them with great relish. I was afterwards 
given an opportunity of seeing them in the manuscript, and 
was struck with one passage in it which is as delicious for the 
compliment it paid to his adored mother-tongue as for the 
delicate irony with which he got a thrust home on his 
critics. 

“ There will be one day above all others,” he said, ‘‘ when 
the use of the French language will be very necessary—the 
day of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Keep French alive until 
the Day of the Last Judgment, for I assure you that if German 
is spoken on that day, there will be confusion and many errors. 
I receive so many letters informing me of my eternal damna- 
tion that J have finished by regarding it as a matter of course, 
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It won’t be very just ; but, after all, I prefer hell to vacuum. 
I am confident, however, that I shall succeed in ameliorating 
the situation if I can converse with the good God in French. 
There are certain theologians who admit in their beliefs the 
idea of a mitigation of the punishment of the damned. In 
my sleepless hours of the night I amuse myself by composing 
petitions which I suppose myself to be addressing to the 
Eternal from the bottomless pit. In them I endeavour to 
explain in a humble way my attitude towards Him and the 
Son during my earthly life. I try nearly always to prove to 
Him that He is to some extent the cause of our perdition and 
that there are certain things that ought to have been more 
clearly explained. Some of my petitions, I think, are suffi- 
ciently piquant to make the Eternal smile, but it is very 
evident that they would lose all their salt if I were obliged to 
translate them into German. Let French be kept alive until 
the Day of Judgment. Without it I am lost.” 

The last time I saw him was very shortly before he died. 
Some question of actuality cropped up. He sat back in his 
chair, his heavy face resting on his chest, and we awaited his 
views. There was a long pause ; he was probably thinking 
of something else. Then suddenly he said slowly, ‘' Je suis 
un mort, je n’appartiens plus 4 ce monde.” 

There were two or three of us who heard him say these 
words who never saw him again. 

M. Renan was a man of singular charm. His devotion to 
his sister and his love for rugged Brittany have been the theme 
of many biographers. During the time I knew him I was 
interested in getting for a review lists of books which had 
influenced the lives of great men. He would never give me 
a list, but told me his reading was limited to documents and 
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books that were useful to him in his work and that his life 
had been influenced more by travel and the contemplation of 
sea and rocks and the wonders of Nature. There was con- 
firmation of the fact that he was not a reader of current litera- 
ture in the corridor leading to his rooms. On both sides were 
heaped-up piles of unopened book-packages addressed to the 
master, with fulsome dedications, which had never got inside 
the portals of his study. How many disappointed hopes of 
young authors did these represent ? Of writers to whom 
even a note of acknowledgment would have been an 
advertisement ? 

During the year that I knew Ernest Renan, an acquaintance- 
ship that ended with his death, he collected a number of his 
essays and published them under the title of Feuzlles Détachées. 
If any of the rabid clericals who hounded him out of his first 
professorship because in his opening lecture he referred to 
Jesus as the “ Incomparable Man ” were still alive they would 
have found in them evidence of the same mental attitude which 
had for more than a quarter of a century withstood narrow- 
visioned criticism, and a reaffirmation of the necessity of piety 
independent of dogma. ‘‘ The most logical attitude of the 
thinker towards religion,” he wrote, “is to believe as though 
religion were true.” 

Perhaps the most striking commentary on M. Anatole 
France’s remark on the tolerance of criticism which has grown 
with increasing knowledge is to be found in the fact that the 
Times’ review of Renan’s career, published in 1923, on the 
occasion of the centenary of his birth, contains no reference 
to the violent controversies which the appearance of the Vie 
de Jésus provoked sixty years earlier, 
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ANATOLE FRANCE 


I mentioned in the preceding pages that I met M. Anatole 
France in London shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
He told me then that one of his great hopes was to advance 
the cause of universal solidarity. It was no longer a question 
of conquering the world, he said, but of pacifying it. Work ; 
let’s work together for the peace of the world. To me the 
Entente, apart from the good work it has done in bettering 
the relations between England and France, seems the 
more precious because it has formed two sides of a triangle. 
When you see two sides, the third side traces itself automatic- 
ally in the mind’s eye, and that third side, if the peace of 
the world is to be ensured, is reserved for Germany. These 
countries can ensure this; it will be criminal if they don’t 
come to an understanding which will make peace certain. 

“There will be no Europe, no civilisation, no well-being 
for the people without the peace of Europe. If the three 
nations stand out and persist in piling up armaments they 
will be punished for their crime by bankruptcy and discontent 
at home.” 

Very little notice wastaken in Paris of this appeal toGermany 
at the time my interview was cabled to the French capital. But 
some months later, when the Germans, driven from the gates 
of Paris, were bombarding Rheims Cathedral, I was the witness 
of a tremendous outburst of indignation against M. France, 
who, after predicting final victory, added that this should 
not be smirched by any crime, and that France, when on 
German soil, had conquered the enemy’s last army and reduced 
his last fortress, should proclaim that the French people 
admitted their vanquished enemy to their friendship. 
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Anatole France was still imbued with the ideas of inter- 
national solidarity which he had worked for in London, and 
realised that his country would have to live on the continent 
of Europe with Germany—a contingency that many of his 
compatriots refused to recognise then or since the war. 

So violent was the outcry against the great French writer 
that he wrote a letter to M. Gustave Hervé which had 
the effect of putting him right with the public, and he followed 
at the age of 


, 


this up by enlisting as an ordinary “ poilu’ 
seventy and serving in the military guard over the railway 
lines. 

His greyish beard was the only indication that he had 
passed the allotted three-score years and ten. He was as 
active mentally and physically as when I used to meet him 
at Renan’s. 

“Things have moved since those days,’ I remember him 
saying. ‘‘ We have both crossed many rivers and seen many 
social changes. A thing I have remarked, especially during 
my latest stay in London, is that, attached as the British 
people are to the forms of the past, with a natural phlegm 
and sang-froid more marked perhaps than in any other people, 
yet these very qualities have enabled the country to face 
events which reveal new social ideas. You have learnt 
how to make the past harmonise with the sentiment of sub- 
mitting to the necessities of the all-conquering present. 

“Another thing I have remarked is how strongly you are 
possessed of the sentiment of equivalents. As a nation you 
are more aristocratic than France because you have greater 
inequalities, in wealth, circumstances, and the like ; but, on 
the other hand, you have much more respect for the individual 
who rises superior to social inequalities and you accept in the 
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higher ranks of your society men whose merit is their 
personality.” 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS FILS 


It must have been about 1891 when I met Alexandre 
Dumas the Younger for the first time. He was then ap- 
proaching his seventieth year—an age when a man does not 
make new friends but is frequently disposed to take an interest 
in the work of men on the threshold of their careers. This 
was particularly the case with Alexandre Dumas fils, who, 
during the last few years of his life, wrote aremarkable number 
of prefaces for the works of new writers as well as letters of 
encouragement. Before I knew him personally I invited his 
opinion of the French Revue des Revues, which I was then 
organising, and he sent me the following charming letter : 


“ Your idea strikes me as excellent. A review collating all 
the reviews, French and foreign, otherwise called a world-wide 
review, is assured of a great success in a country like ours, 
where, it must be said, the desire to know everything is only 
equalled by the desire to learn nothing. With your review 

we shall know everything immediately. (On saura tout tout 


de suite). 
‘A. DUMAS FILS.”’ 


He had the reputation of being domineering and cynical, 
but I always found him most approachable and full of love for 
humanity. I never saw him outside his own house, great 
first-nighter and boulevardier as he was at the time, and there 
he always wore a quaint working-suit of cream flannel with 
loose-hanging blouse and Zouave trousers. He was a tall, 
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distinguished-looking man with no trace whatever in his 
features of the Creole descent of his famous father, the author 
of the Comte de Monte Cristo and the Trois Mosquetaires. 
Wealthy from his early days, he was able to embellish his 
home with a most valuable art collection, in which he gave 
rein to his passion for a particular form of the nude—bare 
shoulders and backs of beautifully-formed women. 

Considering how easily he reads, one would imagine that 
Alexandre Dumas fils was a fluent writer. It was quite 
the contrary. He was continually revising his MS. He was 
the despair of his father while he laboriously built up his first 
two books, which preceded his successful Dame aux Cameélias. 
‘“‘ Alexandre has no sooner created a character and got it into 
his books,”’ said the elder Dumas, “‘ than he pulls it to pieces, 
and sometimes takes it right away to replace it by another.”’ 

I remember Alexandre Dumas fils producing an un- 
finished manuscript one day and saying that fifteen years ago 
he could have finished it in eight days, but then he did not 
think he could ever finish it. 

In a most unexpected way I received two quite interesting 
letters from him. The New York Herald announced that a 
letter had been read from Alexandre Dumas fils at the Peace 
Congress at. Chicago. As I was still priming Count Tolstoy 
with material for his chapter on war in The Kingdom of 
God is Within You, I wrote to Dumas to ask him if he had a 
copy of his communication. His reply was: . 


“Not only have I neither the draft nor the copy of this 
letter, but I cannot recollect ever having written it. Are you 
quite certain that I did? In any case, it must have been a 
development of these two formule: When man no longer 
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puts his fellow-man to death and no longer fears death himself, 
he will be God ; It is impossible to establish fraternity without 
suppressing patriotism. These two axioms, advanced without 
explanation, appear to me to resume and synthenise as far as 
is possible this question of universal peace which has so long 


been insoluble. 
‘* A, DUMAS FILS.,”’ 


This was followed by a brief note in reply to.a letter from 
me in which it would seem that I had mentioned Count Tolstoy 
was interested in the above : 


“IT am always too happy when I find that somebody 
takes an interest in what I write; when that somebody is 
Tolstoy I am more than happy, I am proud. 

“A. DUMAS FILS.” 


Old playgoers will recollect that in 1873 M. Alexandre 
Dumas produced his only comparative stage failure, La Femme 
de Claude. The wife, by her infidelity and treason, ruined 
Claude’s life, so he shoots her. Never before had he offered 
the public so daring a solution of a moral problem. He de- 
fended it in a preface, and his recommendation to husbands 
situated as Claude was, Tue-la (kill her), became famous. 
But the public was not convinced. The play was revived the 
year before Alexandre Dumas’ death at the Gymnasé with 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt in the principal réle, and again 
proved a failure. It must have been about this time that 
in conversation the subject cropped up, and M. Dumas told 
me that since the divorce laws had passed, Tue-la no 
longer existed, an expression of view that I don’t think he 
ever made public, though I find it in a private letter printed 


after his death. 
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When Alexandre Dumas died in November, 1895, two 
violent controversies were provoked. It was recollected 
against him that after the Commune he published a pamphlet 
denouncing its excesses and referring to the women par- 
ticipants as ‘‘ females ”—a word that has a worse meaning in 
French than in English. The Municipal Council, after a 
stormy debate, decided to abstain from sending a deputation 
to the funeral. 

The other controversy interested me more closely. It 
raged around the question whether Dumas died a Christian. 
He was never received into the Church, that is certain, but 
many people who knew him more intimately than I did were 
convinced that he was a deist. Perhaps he was not very 
far from making peace withthe Church. To his wife’s confessor 
at Marly he said, ‘“‘If ali clerics were like you and all the 
heretics like me we should get on all right.” 

It happened more than once when I met him we discussed 
that neo-mysticism which some people pretended to think was 
invading the youth of Paris. He hated unreasoned infidelity. 
“A blow of the fist, no matter how straight it may be de- 
livered from the shoulder, will never prove the existence or 
non-existence of God,” he once said. About the same time 
he mentioned that a change was working in his thoughts, if 
not in his religious ideas. How well the members of his family 
understood the inner workings of the dramatist’s mind in 
this direction is proved by a death-bed incident revealed during 
the controversy. 

Madame Dumas and her step-daughter were in the room 
when the fatal seizure took place, and, realising that the end 
was near, they sent for a priest. He came too late. An hour 
after death Alexandre Dumas’ will was opened and was found 
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to contain strict instructions for his funeral: no church, no 
soldiers, no speeches. 

One would have thought that the family, after seeing the 
will, would have been glad to know that the great writer was 
dead before the priest arrived, but their action in having Mass 
for the repose of the dead celebrated in one of the Paris 
churches would go to show that they thought M. Dumas’ 
orientation towards the Church was more defined in the 
closing hours of his life than at the time he made his 
will. 

Still, Churchman or not, I can conceive no better rules of 
life than those M. Alexandre Dumas fils published in the 
general preface to his works : 


“Walk two hours every day, sleep seven hours every 
night ; go to bed, always alone, as soon as you feel sleepy ; 
get up as soon as you wake ; work as soon as you get up; 
eat only when hungry, drink only when thirsty and always 
slowly. Speak only when necessary, and say only half of 
what you think ; write only what you can sign ; do only what 
you can reveal. Esteem money neither more nor less than it 
deserves, it is a goodservant and a badmaster. . . . Forgive 
everyone in advance in order to be on the safe side. Do not 
despise men; do not hate them and laugh at them beyond 
measure—pity them. Think of death every morning on seeing 
the light once more, and every evening on returning to dark- 
ness. When you are in pain look suffering in the face ; it 
will console you in itself and will teach you something. Strive 
to be simple, to become useful, to remain free, and wait, 
before denying God, till someone has proved to you that He 
does not exist.” . 
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EMILE ZOLA 


Although I knew Emile Zola very much longer than 
Dumas, there is less to recall in our acquaintanceship. He 
was the most methodical of any literary man I met. An 
early riser, he gave himself the daily task of writing 4,000 
words, and this was almost invariably completed by lunch- 
time. His manuscript was in a bold hand, and it was very 
rare that it contained any correction or substitution of a 
word. The afternoon was spent in preparation for his next 
morning’s task, or collecting local colour for any work he had 
in contemplation. 

I have met him on the steps of the Bourse and have wan- 
dered about with him amongst the stalls of the Foire des 
Pains d’Epice and the Foire aux Jambons on the outer boule- 
vards. He was as indefatigable in his research for facts as in 
obtaining his description from actual scenes. Yet nobody 
recognised him—not an uncommon experience of celebrities 
whose portraits are frequently in the papers. 

His conversation was like his writing—blunt and to the 
point. He made it a boast that he did not easily make friends, 
and had never tu-tov-ed anybody except some school- 
fellows in his native town. Unlike Dumas, who was recog- 
nised into wealth, Emile Zola started life a poor boy. He 
often recalled the days when he ate what the French call 
La Vache Enragée, and expressed the opinion that it was good 
for young people to be so badly off as to know what it was to 
earn a piece of bread. 

“T admit, however,” he added, ‘‘that the time one is 
condemned to eat La Vache Enragée should have its limits. 
When one is young, with no family dependents, it is all very 
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well to set forth to conquer Paris with no vther advantages 
than a heart kindled with enthusiasm ; but, lateron, when 
one has responsibilities, La Vache Enragée changes its name. 
I don’t know what you call it then, but it certainly ceases to’ 
be funny. 

“As a matter of fact, I haven’t nursed any grievances 
against the hardships of my early days. This is, perhaps, 
owing to my character. I am not a grumbler. I forget bad 
times as I do an insult. The storm over, I shake myself and 
it is finished.” 


Zola’s days of struggle were over when I knew him. Both 
in the rue de Bruxelles, Paris, and at Médan, in the Seine 
Valley, he was living in sumptuous surroundings, with a 
weakness for sculpture and a quaint fancy for adorning the 
most perfect classical figures with a fluffy tri-colour monkey or 
some other oddity bought at a local fair. 

Shortly before M. Zola went to London to address the 
annual Conference of the Institute of Journalists in 1893 he 
asked me to call on him in Paris to talk over his proposed 
speech. He had already decided on his subject—‘* Anonymity 
in Journalism ’’—and was intending to argue in favour of the 
signed article. 

The broad lines of our discussion of British and French 
newspapers may be worth recalling, because the changes in 
ours especially have been so great during the last thirty years. 
The halfpenny morning paper, which between 1893 and the 
war was to create a taste for news and to revolutionise news- 
paper readers’ fare, did not exist on this side, though for 
years there had been the model and enterprise of the Paris 
Petit Journal, catering snappily for every corner of the country, 
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waiting to be, imitated. Our newspapers bulged with verbatim 
reports of patliamentary and platform speeches, stenographic 
records of law cases, and what I may call the mechanical 
‘treatment of everything from the British Association and 
Church Congress to the police-court and inquest-room. I had 
no difficulty in showing Zola that the way events were re- 
ported in those days gave no justification for the signature of 
the transcriber of the shorthand note to be appended. On 
the other hand, the descriptive form of reporting, already an 
established feature of the Paris papers, where often the writer 
was more prominent than the thing written about, almost 
demanded a signature. 

As long as I remember the Paris papers, the descriptive, 
signed reportage of parliamentary debates, law cases, and 
even of crime investigation has flourished; theatre notices 
appeared over the signatures of critics whose personalities were 
known ; book reviews were signed ; and the serial story even 
in those early days was an invariable feature of the rez-de- 
chaussée of the French newspaper. Topical articles and 
essays on social subjects found a place in news sheets with 
their authors’ name attached. News, except in written-up 
form, occupied but little space. Le Matin, it is true, was 
struggling to popularise an interest in foreign telegraphic 
intelligence. Still, the Boulevard Press kept foreign news in 
its briefest form, and it appeared, even in the Figaro, under 
the minimising heading, “ Hors Paris,’’ mixed up with pro- 
vincial items. 

At the time I was discussing with Zola the differences 
between the British and French Press I find I gave him a 
memorandum of which I still have the draft. In it I pointed 
out that in 1893 there were already signs of evolution in the 
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London newspapers. The daily paper was commencing to 
put on a more literary garb and the signed article had made 
its appearance in several leading journals. ‘‘ Except in the 
Times,” I wreot, “there is a disposition to shorten the in- 
terminable parliamentary reports and to make amends for 
the ‘cuts’ by descriptive sketches. I think you will render 
a service if you tell the Institute of Journalists that @ fur d 
mesure the daily paper supersedes its mechanical news re- 
porting by descriptive articles it would be well if such articles 
were signed.” 

With the exception of the greater amount of space given 
to foreign news, both telegraphic and in the form of special 
correspondence, the French papers have changed little during 
the last thirty years. Take the general appearance of the 
Figaro or the Temps ; they are the same as in the last century. 

I am afraid that the régime of the halfpenny morning 
paper was responsible for the introduction on this side of one 
of the worst features that was to be found in the Latin Press 
of the early nineties. It was about this period that Professor 
Lombroso, the great criminologist, said to me, “‘ You English 
have the horror of crime ; we Latins have merely the curiosity.” 
I felt he was right at the time, but it was not many years 
later that there was a veritable competition to get snappy, 
sensational stories from the French papers, and had Lombroso 
lived to see the ‘‘ crime investigator ”’ part of the equipment 
of great London papers, and read of the queues and the 
bartering for places outside the Old Bailey on the occasion 
of the Bywaters-Thompson trial and the unhealthy interest 
displayed in the Russell case, he would have modified the 
opinion he held in 1891. 

Zola was such an intense worker and student of the news- 
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papers that I was interested to know what his serious reading 
comprised. In reply to my request he sent me the following 
list: Les Poesies de Musset, Madame Bovary, Histoire de la 
Litterature Anglaise, by Taine. 

It was during the years I knew him that Zola published 
La Débacle, that scathing work on the collapse of the Second 
Empire, and, if I remember rightly, my acquaintanceship 
with him dated from an appointment he gave me for a talk on 
that remarkable book, which in a few months had a sale of 
176,000 copies, ten thousand more than Nana, his most widely- 
read work up to that time. Although he referred to war as 
“ dirty’ in La Débacle, 1 found Zola to be a convinced 
believer not only in the inevitableness of war but in its useful- 
ness. He said he regarded violent struggle as a condition of 
the existence of humanity. It was met with everywhere, 
not only between races and peoples but in family and private 
life. Waris one ofthe principalelements of progress and every 
step in advance made by humanity has been made with blood. 

At the time I discussed these matters with Zola there were 
disarmament schemes being talked of. These, as anybody 
who lived in the closing days of the last century will agree, 
were impossible, and limitations of armaments proposals 
presented much greater difficulties than they ought to to-day 
in an exhausted world. But Zola took an absolutely un- 
compromising view. 

“Only an armed people is powerful and great,” he said. 
“‘ A warlike nation is always flourishing. Military art carries 
with it the development of all other arts. History is my 
witness. Athens and Rome were never so highly endowed in 
literature and commerce as at the time when these cities 
dominated the then known world by force of arms.” 
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Although I was in France at the time of the arrest and 
first conviction of Dreyfus, and again on his return from the 
Devil’s Island and at his re-trial at Rennes, I had no op- 
portunity of meeting Zola in 1898-9 when he was taking a 
leading part in the campaign to secure a revision of the pro- 
ceedings of the first court-martial. After the publication of 
his pamphlet, J’accuse, the whole venom of the anti-Drey- 
fusards, which for a time was shared by Bernard Lazare, 
Colonel Piquart, and M. Jaurés, concentrated on Zola. Though 
he won the first round by compelling the Government to 
court-martial Esterhazy, his participation in the agitation to 
get a new trial for Dreyfus resulted in his having to go into 
exile and submit to his possessions being seized. 

I was in Paris when he met his tragic death, overcome by 
the fumes of a leaky bedroom stove. I followed him to his 
grave at Montmartre, and, as I was watching the formation 
of the procession of great writers, I saw standing on the pave- 
ment Dreyfus—rehabilitated. He had scarcely changed since 
I saw him three years earlier at the Rennes trial, and yet the 
most photographed man in Europe for years was able, when 
the hearse moved, to step unrecognised into the crowd of 
mourners and pay a last tribute to the man who had done so 
much to right him in the eyes of the world. 


SARAH BERNHARDT AND SARDOU 


Frequently when Madame Sarah Bernhardt was in London 
she would invite me to her loge to have a talk between the 
acts. She used to say the best form ofrest was change of work. 
The maxim was put into practice in her dressing-room. I 
remember one evening a young painter sat at his easel making 
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a portrait of the great actress in the intervals of the play. 
Whenever she was off the stage for a few moments she did 
her best to pose for the artist, but she was doing something 
else the whole time. One minute she would be receiving her 
dressmaker and discussing a garden-party gown, then a friend 
would be admitted into the Joge and the talk would be switched 
on to some totally different subject, to come back to dress 
when the programme of the coming week’s performances was 
handed in and the dresser was instructed as to what costumes 
were to be produced from the mountain of travelling-cases 
standing about the stage. 

The cue would be given. It might be just a short entry. 
A few minutes behind the footlights and back to the loge, 
where the sitting was resumed and the conversation taken up 
just where it had been left. 

Madame Sarah was playing in Sardou’s La Tosca the 
particular night I have in mind. Her maker-up had painted 
her face to make the haggard lines stand out. She went on 
for the last scene. The loge door was left open. The artist 
and I could hear what was passing on the stage, the tone of 
it rather than the words. Madame’s dresser femme-de- 
chambre, who had travelled with her for years, was folding 
up the costumes and putting them away for the night. 

Suddenly there was a piercing shrick. The old servant 
shuddered involuntarily. It was that shriek of Sarah’s which 
chills an audience. Without seeing the audience you could 
feel in that Joge, where the packing up was being so stealthily 
done, that the people were spellbound. Those members of 
the company who were not on the stage crept to the wings to 
watch the death-scene. Another cry, silence, a roar of ap- 
plause from the front, and all was bustle behind the scenes, 
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The dresser collected an armful of shawls and wraps and 
walked quite leisurely to the side of the wings. She rightly 
judged that the volume of cheering would mean half-a-dozen 
acknowledgments before the curtain. 

The painter and the journalist were alone in the loge 
when Madame Sarah hurriedintoit. She was breathless, over- 
come with emotion, and real tears coursed down her cheeks. 
I could not help thinking how dearly success is bought. Was 
it consummate art or charming kindness ? | 

Madame smiled through her tears and exclaimed, ‘‘ Ne 
sortez pas; ne sortez pas!’’ when she saw us preparing to 
withdraw. 

“Oh, comme cela me fait mal!” she murmured, sinking 
trembling and exhausted on a couch. ‘‘ Que je souffre! Je 
pleurs, je pleurs. .. .” 

The loge door was pushed open gently. A succession of 
intimate friends found their way from the audience to con- 
gratulate the artiste on a performance in which she had excelled 
herself. The engaging, welcoming smile spread over her 
tear-stained face, and the wonderful woman, speaking French 
to one group of admirers, English to another, was making 
mental notes of social engagements, talking of a Lyric Club 
matinée which had taken place that afternoon, fixing rehearsals 
for the morrow. 

Then she held out her hand for those who knew her well 
to embrace, and a moment later was alone with her dresser 
while we were groping our way out of the darkened theatre, 
guided to the stage door by a few wire-caged gas-jets. 

For many years Sardou and Sarah were inseparable names 
on theatrical posters. The critics, who were never very kind 
to Victorien Sardou and were responsible for a good deal of 
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the ill-will he showed to journalists, used to say that Madame 
Sarah provoked him to do his worst, meaning that she made 
him spoil a good play to create for her an outstanding part. 
On that Iam not competent to give an opinion. I always got 
on very well with Sardou. 

I only knew him slightly when at a dinner of dramatic 
artists I was with Phil May when he was introduced to Sardou. 
Phil was in Paris then, illustrating his popular book, The 
Parson and the Painter. When Sardou noticed that Phil May 
only understood English he turned to me and whispered in 
French, ‘‘ What an extraordinary face!’’ Phil did not 
retaliate when he caricatured Sardou; indeed, I have rarely 
seen a cartoon portray so excellent a likeness. 

I had occasion once to see M. Sardou in connection with an 
article I was preparing on Madame Sarah and Cléopatre. He 
fixed the date and added, ‘‘ Six a.m.” 

“Six in the morning ?’’ I queried. 

“Yes ; six a.m.,” he replied. 

When I kept the appointment on a rainy, wintry morning, 
a sleepy domestic opened the door and piloted me through the 
gas-lighted hall into Sardou’s study. He was in his familiar 
skull-cap and wore a dressing-gown. After giving me the 
information I wanted, he told me he always started his work 
at six o’clock and added, with a chuckle, that by giving news- 
paper men a matinal appointment he choked off a fair pro- 
portion of would-be interviewers. 

His quarrel with the critics reached its climax when he 
refused them facilities to attend the dress rehearsal of Cléopatre 
at the Porte St. Martin. Most of those who wanted to attend 
found some way of getting into the theatre. My old Paris 
colleague, Clifford Millage, of the Daily Chronicle, was there, 
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and to let Sardou know the fact he went straight to a telegraph 
office after the rehearsal and wired : 


“T have seen your play. Oh! La! la!” 


Those conversant with colloquial French will appreciate 
the depth of meaning in the last three words. 

I happened to be present at the rehearsal on the invitation 
of Madame Sarah, who snatched a few minutes between the acts 
for a talk. She wrote for me the passage put into the mouth 
of Cléopatre which she liked best of the lines cast to her. 
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By a curious coincidence I was dining that evening with 
Madame de Rute, a Bonaparte Princess who presided over a 
fashionable literary salon in Paris in the late eighties and early 
nineties. I was asked to take Madame Marie Colombier, a 
deadly rival of Madame Sarah’s, in to dinner. Knowing that 
the two ladies had carried their quarrel into print, Madame 
Bernhardt having dubbed her rival ‘“‘ Marie Pigeonier,’’ and 
Madame Colombier having retorted by alluding to Madame 
Sarah as “Sarah Barnum,” I kept discreetly quiet on the 
subject of the dress rehearsal. As was to be expected, it 
cropped up during dinner, and in reply to a direct question 
from Catulle Mendés I had to mention that I had seenit. My 
fair neighbour took no part in the discussion except to turn to 
me and say quietly : ‘‘ Poor Sarah, I can never forgive her for 
having forced me to say such dreadful things about her!” 
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OSCAR WILDE 


One of the most interesting and attractive men I ever met 
was Oscar Wilde. But how full of conceit! Perhaps he had 
reason to be—a popular subject for caricature in Punch, and 
his sartorial and decorative weaknesses satirised as Grosvenor 
in Patience, and “ guyed”’ in music-halls on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

It was early in the summer of 1892 that I met him. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt was giving a London season at the English 
Opera House, now the Palace Theatre, and a play in French 
called Salomé, written by Oscar Wilde, was announced for 
production. Madame Bernhardt was to play Salomé ; M. Rebel, 
Herod ; M. Albert Darmont, Yokanaan (a character which dis- 
guised John the Baptist); and Madame Jane Méa, Herodias. 
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Madame Sarah Bernhardt said to me one day: 

“ Tt will amuse you, mon petit, if you come to see us rehearse 
Salomé.”’ 

I went, and she introduced me to Oscar Wilde, with whom 
I sat in the stalls throughout the rehearsal. 

I recollect at one point Oscar Wilde turning to me to 
whisper: ‘‘ I never knew I could write such beautiful French 
until I heard it spoken by Madame Bernhardt.” 

The admiration of the playwright for his interpreter was 
also conveyed in the dedicace he wrote in a copy of his Poems, 
published the same year, which he presented to Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt : 


“ Hommage d’Oscar Wilde. La princess Salomé est belle ce soir,” 


and which was sold in Paris for 2,000 francs after the great 
actress’s death. 

But the censor put his foot down on the play, and the 
Lord Chamberlain refused to licence it for public presentation. 
This was on a Saturday. On the Sunday morning, armed 
with the acquaintanceship which had sprung up after Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt’s introduction, I called on Wilde in Sloane 
Street to talk over the embargo. This resulted in a long 
interview, which I published in the Pall Mall Gazette at the 
time, and as the ways of censorship have changed so little since, 
some of Mr. Wilde’s views on it may still be interesting. 

“ Personally,” he said, ‘“‘to have my premiére in Paris 
instead of London is a great honour, and one that I appreciate 
sincerely. The pride and pleasure that I have experienced 
in the whole affair has been that Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
who is undoubtedly the greatest artist on any stage, should 
have been charmed and fascinated by my play, and should 
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have wished to act it. Every rehearsal has been a source of 
great pleasure to me. To hear my own words spoken by the 
most beautiful voice in the world has been the greatest artistic 
joy possible to experience. So you see, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I care very little about the refusal of the Lord Cham- 
berlain to allow my play to be produced. 

‘“‘ What I care about is this : that the censorship apparently 
regards the stage as the lowest of all Arts and looks on acting 
as a vulgar thing. The painter is allowed to take his subjects 
where he chooses. He can go to the great Hebrew and 
Hebrew-Greek literature of the Bible and paint Salomé danc- 
ing, or Christ on the Cross, or the Virgin with her Child. Nobody 
interferes with the painter, nobody says painting is such a 
vulgar thing that you must not paint sacred things. 

“ The sculptor is equally free. He can carve St. John the 
Baptist in his camel hair, and fashion the Madonna or Christ 
in bronze or marble as he wishes. And the writer, the poet— 
he is quite free. I can write about any subject I choose. 
For me there is no censorship. I can take any incident I like 
out of sacred literature and treat it as I choose, and there is 
no one to say to the poet: ‘ Poetryis such a vulgar art that 
you must not use it in treating sacred subjects’ ! 

‘ But there is a censorship for the stage and acting, and the 
basis of that censorship is that while everything which is 
mean and low and shameful in life can be portrayed by actors, 
no actor is to be permitted to present under artistic conditions 
the great and ennobling subjects taken from the Bible. The 
insult in the suppression of Salomé is an insult to the Stage as 
a form of Art and not to me. ; 

“T shall publish Salomé. No one has the right to interfere 
with me and no one shall.’’ (Salomé was, in fact, translated 
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by Lord Alfred Douglas and printed with illustrations by 
Aubrey Beardsley a year later.) ‘‘ The people who are 
injured are the actors; the art that is vilified is the art of 
acting. 

“The action of the censorship in England is odious and 
ridiculous. What can be said of a body that forbids Massenet’s 
Hévodiade, Gounod’s Reine de Saba, Rubenstein’s Judas 
Maccabeéus, and allows Divorgons to be played on any stage ? 
The artistic treatment of moral and elevating subjects is dis- 
couraged, while a free course is given to the representation of 
disgusting and revolting subjects. 

““ My idea in writing the play was simply this: I have one 
instrument I know I can command, and that is the English 
language. There was another instrument to which I listened 
all my life, the French language, and I wanted to touch this 
new instrument to see whether I could make any beautiful 
chord resound. The play was written in Paris six months 
ago, where I read it to some young poets who admired it 
immensely. Of course, there are modes of expression that a 
Frenchman would not have used, but they have given a 
certain relief or colour to the play. A great deal of the curious 
effect that Maeterlinck produces comes from the fact that he, 
a Flamand by grace, writes in alien language. The same thing 
is true of Rosetti, who, though he writes in English, is 
essentially Latin in temperament.” 

At this point Mr. Wilde inquired if I would mind M. Maurice 
Leudet, of the Gaulois, whose card had been brought in, 
joining in the interview. When the latter came into the room 
Mr. Wilde exclaimed in French : 

“Tf the Censor refuses Salomé I shall leave England and 


settle in France, where I will take out letters of naturalisation. 
H 
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I will not consent to call myself a citizen of a country that 
shows such narrow-mindedness in its artistic judgment.” 

Leudet expressed surprise. 

“T’m not English, I’m Irish—quite another thing,” 
explained Mr. Wilde to his prospective compatriot. He then 
continued his story of Salomé : 

‘A few weeks ago I met Madame Sarah Bernhardt at Mr. 
Henry Irving’s. She had heard of my play and asked me 
to read it toher. I did so, and she at once expressed a wish 
to play the title-réle. Of course, it has been a great disappoint- 
ment to her and her company not to have played this piece 
in London. We have been rehearsing it for three weeks. 
Costumes, scenery, everything has been prepared, and we are 
naturally disappointed. But we are all looking forward now 
to producing it for the first time in Paris, where the actor is 
appreciated and the Stage is regarded as an artistic medium. 

“Tt is remarkable how little art there is in the work of 
dramatic critics in England,’”’ came Oscar Wilde’s concluding 
tilt. ‘‘ You'll find column after column of description, but 
the critic rarely knows how to praise artistic work. In fact, 
it requires an artist to praise art ; anyone can pick it to pieces. 
For my own part I don’t know which I despise most, blame 
or praise. The latter, I think, for it generally happens 
that the qualities praised are those one regards with least 
satisfaction. 

“What makes the Lord Chamberlain’s attitude to me 
most contemptible, and the only point upon which I feel 
personally aggrieved in the matter, is that he allows the per- 
sonality of the artist to be presented in caricature on the 
stage and forbids the work of the same artist to be shown 
under very rare and beautiful conditions.”’ 
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Mr. Harry Cust, then editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, took 
a great interest in the controversy, and sought for me strong 
letters of recommendation to both the Lord Chamberlain and 
to the examiner of plays. Neither would consent to discuss 
Mr. Wilde’s statement. Madame Sarah Bernhardt, who at 
that time could read English, but would not speak it unless 
she were absolutely obliged, confessed that she had not read 
what Oscar Wilde had said about her, and added with quite 
Balfourian detachment that she did not read the newspapers 
and seldom saw what was written about her. Anyhow, she 
told me she knew Oscar Wilde was pleased she liked Salomé. 
In fact, she added, she was very taken with it, and regarded 
it as an artistic work in every sense of the word. 

“ Religion is not outraged init. You know me, you know 
I am a Christian woman, and it is not likely that I should 
consent to be the medium of an insult to religion. Itis nota 
religious play ; it deals with love, passion, nature, the stars, 
the moon, mais...” 

The play was afterwards produced in Paris by Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, it was translated and printed in England, 
as Oscar Wilde declared in the interview it would be, but 
unhappily he did not immediately fulfil his threat of emigrating 
to Paris. Two years later he became involved in that horrible 
_ case which meant prison and dishonour. 
| It is rather curious that after his discharge I should have 
_ met him on the Admiralty Pier at Dover when he was crossing 
_ to France to end his life abroad. We only exchanged a few 
_words, nothing about the past, and there was the same 
reticence on both sides when I saw him for the last time with 
some mutual friends near the Gare du Nord in Paris a few 
_ months before his death in 1900. 
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It was also, perhaps, curious that when H.MLS. Vindictive 
limped back in triumph to Dover after the Zeebrugge adven- 
ture, her decks still unwashed and clotted with blood, the 
first thing that I should have seen on board was a copy of 
Oscar Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest, the back pages 
smeared with the blood of the heroes of the fight alongside 
the Mole, which I was allowed to keep as a gruesome souvenir 
of that most gallant exploit at Zeebrugge. 


SIENKIEWICZ 


When I heard that the famous author of Quo Vadis? had 
been driven from Poland in the first few months of the Great 
War and had reached Switzerland, I underwent a shock 
similar to one that I felt many years earlier on learning that 
Jules Verne was still alive. He seemed in my mind to belong 
to an age which had gone with boyhood, and I found it par- 
ticularly hard to believe a paragraph in the Paris papers of 
the nineties describing the author of Round the World in Eighty 
Days passing the closing years of his life as the unrecognised 
habitué of an Amiens café. Many of the visions of the future 
that we had read in his books in our schooldays were beginning 
to take form: submarine navigation was occupying the 
attention of experts, dirigible aircraft were a possibility of the 
progressive science of aeronautics, but I failed to persuade 
him to write me an article. ‘‘ Je vis trop en province pour lui 
donner le tour parisien qui lui conviendrait,” he pleaded. 

If anybody had asked me at the beginning of 1915 if Henri 
Sienkiewicz were alive I should have said, ‘“‘No”; and yet 
within six weeks I was to meet him stricken with grief at the 
fate of his devastated country and laid low with the illness 
which brought about his death. 
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The Turkish gallows at Jerusalem. Tradition had it that when this tree fell 

the Turkish Empire would collapse. Consequently the branches were propped 

up and there was an iron band round the trunk to prevent it from falling to 

pieces. The branches were torn from the tree by the great Jerusalem 

snowstorm in February, 1920, while the Supreme Council was discussing in 
London the partition of Turkey. 
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A colleague on Der Bund told me in Berne that Sienkiewicz 
had escaped from Poland and, after an adventurous journey 
through Austria, had safely arrived in Switzerland. Before 
I could discover his whereabouts he was in the hands of 
surgeons, who operated for a dangerous growth in the throat. 
So keen was he, however, on making known to England the 
pitiable plight of his country, that he sent word to me that 
he would leave his bed at the Grand Hotel, Vevey, and receive 
me for one hour. And thus it happened I made the acquaint- 
ance of the great Polish writer in his dressing-gown and 
slippers. It has struck me since that in general appearance 
he resembled Emile Zola. He had his school-fellow and 
lifelong travelling companion, M. André Osuchowski, to help 
him when his voice occasionally dropped to a whisper. 

I do not think any more thrilling battle-picture has ever 
been imagined than that which the author of Quo Vadis ? dic- 
tated for my pen. 

“Poland has nothing to do with the war,’ he declared. 
“‘ Conquered and partitioned, she is not one of the belligerent 
nations, and yet a million and a half of her sons are engaged 
in fratricidal battles in the armies of three different warring 
States. Our country is made the cockpit of the battles of 
Europe and is devastated from end to end. Three-quarters 
of a million of our children are fighting in the Russian army, 
another three-quarters of a million are bearing arms for Ger- 
many or Austria. Think what that means. When the order 
for a cavalry or bayonet charge is given hordes of soldiers rush 
on each other, and, when they get to striking distance and 
commence cutting one another down, they find that the 
language in which they are uttering their imprecations is the 
common natal tongue—Polish It frequently happens when 
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the Red Cross go out to collect the wounded from a battle- 
field they lift from a heap one man in German uniform, another 
in Austrian and a third in Russian, and discover that they 
are all three Poles. . . .” 

Another passage M. Sienkiewicz dictated to me in that 
voice scarcely above a whisper was : 

‘‘ Children raise their fleshless arms and cry to their mothers 
for bread, but the Polish mother has nothing to give them— 
nothing but her tears.” 

It was not so much to rescue these words from my Daily 
News interview, which has now lost the actuality it had at 
the time Poland was being overrun, that I have referred to it, 
but to give myself the opportunity of recording some personal 
details M. Sienkiewicz gave me. 

““T was at my house at Oblegorek, in the government of 
Kielce, during the early part of the war,” he said. “I was 
working on a new novel, Les Légions, dealing with Napoleon’s 
Italian campaign when he was Premier Consul. I have had 
to interrupt it and leave my books and documents at Oblegorek. 
The last I heard of my home was that trenches were being 
dug around it, and even in my garden. There is no way of 
finding the documents I require to continue my work in exile. 
My livelihood has gone!” 

It happened that from where I sat I was able to see a 
flaming announcement on a hoarding opposite the Grand Hotel : 


“QUO VADIS? 
THE Most ELABORATE FILM EVER SHOWN. 
Produced at a Cost of 100,000 Francs.” 


“You get nothing for that?’ I queried, pointing across 
the road. 
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“Not a centime,” replied the author of Quo Vadis ? 

He then told me that owing to copyright law not applying 
to Poland he had been robbed of book, play and cinema rights. 

“Tam told,” he added, “ that as many as 3,000,000 copies 
of my story have been sold in translation, but I never received 
a halfpenny on these except from one honest American firm, 
which sent me a draft for some amount telling me they had 
done so well out of the work that they felt I was entitled to 
something, although they were under no legal liability to pay 
me anything.” 

M. Sienkiewicz told me he wrote Quo Vadis ? ininstalments 
for the T'ygodutk Illustrawang of Warsaw. He wrote them in 
Rome while staying there with M. Osuchowski, and never saw 
a proof of what he had written nor of any of the serial instal- 
ments before he had completed the novel. 

“ Tf I had to finish a book and correct the proofs,’’ he said 
to me, “ I should never allow it to be published. Iam always 
so discontented with my work.” 

““ Now I must go back to bed.”’ 

M. Sienkiewicz spoke for the first time in English.” After 
he had left the sitting-room M. Osuchowski mentioned that 
the author of Quo Vadis? spoke English well. He had lived in 
America for many years, contributing articles on American 
life to the Slovo, a Polish paper, on the staff of which he had 
served. While in the United States, Sienkiewicz wrote Five 
and Steel, The Deluge, and Pan Wolodgiowski—a trilogy which 
was so much admired by Roosevelt that he nicknamed his 
acquaintances after the characters created by Sienkiewicz 
in those books. 

M. Osuchowski corrected the master in one or two par- 
ticulars. Agreeing that Siekienwicz had received no royalties 
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on translations and cinema productions, he said the author of 
Quo Vadis? was drawing an income from his books published in 
Poland until the outbreak of the war, and added that he 
thought the figure of 3,000,000 copies of Quo Vadis? applied 
to the sales in Italy only. 


LOMBROSO 


Professor Cesare Lombroso regarded himself as one of 
the most hardly used men that ever lived. The apostle of 
atavism, the student of criminology, he had this complaint 
against his generation, that it neglected to read his earlier 
works and mutilated in translation those representing his 
riper experience. He was a remarkable little man, whose great 
friendship for Signor Theodore Moneta, one-time editor of 
the Secolo, often brought him to Milan, where they formed such 
a striking pair as to attract the attention of the most casual 
passer-by. 

Moneta was well known in pacifist circles, took part in 
Peace Congresses in almost every European centre, and to- 
wards the end of his life he was a notable advocate of Italy’s 
participation in the war. By that time he was quite blind, 
and used to be led from his flat in the Via Principo Umberto 
to the Hotel du Parc, in Milan, which was a meeting-place 
just before Italy’s entry into the war, where Signor Mario 
Borsa, the then editor of the Secolo, Signor Cesare Battisti, 
deputy for Trent in the Austrian Parliament, alleged to have 
been crucified by the Austrians when he was captured, wounded, 
whose memorial overlooks the Piazza Venezia in Rome, 
where a street is named after him, and Signor Guilghemo 
Ferrero, the well-known political writer, who married one of 
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Lombroso’s daughters, discussed the best means of directing 
Italian public opinion into interventionist channels. All these 
publicists were very useful in enabling me to keep my paper 
well posted on a situation that at times must have appeared 
obscure to the newspaper reader at home. 

It was many years before that period that Moneta intro- 
duced me to Lombroso, and an interval of years elapsed before 
the latter, in 1895, invited me to break my journey from 
Paris to Rome to visit himin Turin. His Female Offender had 
just been published in London. ‘‘ Two hundred pages offered 
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up as a Sacrifice to ‘ English cant,’ ’’ said the Professor sorrow- 
fully, as he tossed the volume away from him. “‘ Outside 
Italy I am known only by my Uomo Delinquente. Nobody 
has read my earlier works in which I deal in advance with the 
objections that have since been urged against my theories.”’ 

“‘T recollect Tolstoy telling me,’ I said, ‘‘ that the main 
objections he had to your theories was that you did not take 
sufficiently into account the influences of surroundings and 
other accidental circumstances which must make it dangerous 
to draw hard and fast rules from your observations.” 

“That is a very general objection, and one that I often 
meet,’”’ agreed Lombroso. “ If you look at my earlier works, 
printed only in Italian, you will see that I cleared the ground 
by studying racial, climateric influences, the effects of poverty, 
drink, criminal associations, and, in fact, the whole series of 
possible conditions which might tend to modify my theories. 
I could have continued my labours in this direction, as scores 
of psychologists are doing, but there is no merit in imitation, 
so I set myself to work to find some new branch. I can safely 
say that of those who are publishing books on criminal an- 
thropology not more than two are doing original work. The 
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rest ate simply writing round ideas that have already been 
given to the world.” 

“T believe that in the study of the normal woman, with 
which I preceded my Female Offender, 1 have made some 
entirely new and original observations. In the first place I 
completely disprove the old-fashioned idea that woman is 
more sensitive than man, and that she supports pain better 
than the other sex.” 

“How can you do this ?”’ I asked the Professor. 

‘“‘ By means of observations made on subjects of all classes 
of society, and of all ages, Ihave ascertained that in many 
respects women feellessthanmen. Aman will detect an odour 
when a woman cannot do so. Her general sensitiveness is 
also less. For instance, she does not feel tickling of the palm 
of the hand to the same degree as a man. And again, as to 
her power of supporting pain, the fact of the matter is that 
her sufferings in similar operations are not so intense as those 
ofaman. To back me up in this I have collected the opinions 
of surgeons, dentists, and others who perform painful opera- 
tions, and whose experiences can take them back to the time 
when anesthetics were not in general use as they are at 
present.” 

‘““We have always been told, Professor, that women are 
more resigned, that they do not make such a fuss over a cut 
finger as we molly-coddling men. Isn’t it that they resign 
themselves to suffering more easily than we do ?”’ 

“Heroic resignation requires a great force of will, and 
certainly it is not this quality that one is accustomed to find 
in woman,’ Lombroso declared with emphasis. 

“If this resignation be as a matter of habit,’”’ he continued, 
“it can only be explained by my contention that her relative 
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lack of sensitiveness to pain enables a woman to tolerate what 
would be excruciating agony toa man. Thesame observation 
holds good as to emotional suffering.. You will see a man 
lose flesh and waste away under such emotional trial as watch- 
ing over a sick bed. Women, on the other hand, bear up in 
such trials, and are nurses par excellence. It is ridiculous to 
suggest that the exercise of the will can diminish the force of 
the emotions ; it can only check their manifestation. Now, 
women very rately suppress their emotions, and it is because 
they are so prone to show them that we have given them the 
credit for having a greater sensitiveness than that possessed 
bymen. Itis very easy, therefore, to understand that a woman 
should resist pain better than a man, when, as a matter of 
fact, she is not called upon to suffer it with the same intensity. 
Woman feels less because she thinks less. 

“We have been misled by taking the exterior manifesta- 
tions of pain for the pain itself. Women have not a greater 
sensitiveness than men; they are simply more irritable. 
Platonic love is the creation of the feminine mind, and it is 
because a woman has a lesser degree of sensuality that she 
believes such relationship with a man to be possible.”’ 

Professor Lombroso had a curious little crime museum. 
There were irons, handcuffs, busts, photographs, anthropo- 
logical measurements of criminals, with the effigies of very 
estimable people mingled with criminals for the purpose of 
comparison. Amongst them was a plaster cast of the head 
of Deeming, the Australian murderer, which the Professor 
discovered was exactly similar to the head of Napoleon. 
“ Napoleon was a slayer of men,’’ he remarked, “‘ Deeming was 
a slayer of women.” 

If Lombroso were right, neither the Baconians nor the 
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Shakesperians could claim the works attributed to William 
Shakespeare. As a student of graphology, to add to his other 
activities, he was engrossed at the time I visited him in the 
study of a review article on the Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy. This contained facsimile of the writing of both 
men. Professor Lombroso told me that he could not believe 
that the handwriting attributed to Shakespeare could be 
authentic because it was the writing of an ataxic or paralytic. 
As to the sample of Bacon’s writing, it bore a resemblance to 
that of the lawyers of the period, and a man who wrote such 
a hand, he said, could not have written Hamlet. 


VERESTCHAGIN 


Whereas Tolstoy was a great admirer of Zola, describing 
his work as ‘‘ truthful ” to life, he described the war-pictures 
of his great compatriot, Vasili Verestchagin, as “‘ exaggera- 
tion’? when he acted as my guide at the Tretiakoff Gallery, 
Moscow. I suppose no artist’s work provoked more con- 
troversy than that of Verestchagin. I recollect the storm of 
indignation that arose when a series of his pictures, depicting 
the methods of execution in the countries of the world, was 
first exhibited. It showed, amongst others, a native Indian 
being blown from the mouth of a cannon by the British. 
Afterwards his painting of Christ leaving the Tomb, with the 
Saviour coming out in a crouching position, aroused trouble in 
Vienna, where it was destroyed while on exhibition by corrosive 
acid being thrown over it. 

Verestchagin, recalling that incident when he was in 
London just before the South African War, argued that if 
the traditional Tomb in Jerusalem were the true sepulchre 
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Christ could not have been erect when he threw off the burial 
shroud. Any visitor to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre must 
admit that the realism was justified, however offensive it may 
have been to many who saw the painting. 

With this incident in my mind I was surprised tolearn that 
amongst the decorative pictures in the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalene on the Mount of Olives, just above the Garden of 
Gethsemane, were examples of Verestchagin. The church was 
built by the Empress of Russia in 1888, and was it not her 
husband who said of Verestchagin, ‘“‘ The man is a revolu- 
tionary |!” 

It was tradition against which Verestchagin again offended 
when he produced a series of pictures depicting the Retreat of 
Napoleon from Moscow. He showed the Emperor in a fur 
cap instead of the headdress that eight decades of painters had 
familiarised us with. The French were now inclined to say, 
“The man is a revolutionary!’’ Here, again, was the plea 
of truthfulness advanced. ‘‘ Napoleon could not have lived 
through the cold of a Russian winter,” said the artist, “‘ unless 
he had followed local custom and worn a fur cap.”’ 

I frequently met Verestchagin when he brought these 
pictures to London for exhibition. One afternoon, when I 
was with him at the galleries in Bond Street, a brougham 
stopped at the entrance and the Prince of Wales jumped out. 
His visit was quite unexpected. After M. Verestchagin had 
done the honours of his pictures he accompanied the Prince 
to the door. As the latter was leaving, Verestchagin asked 
his Royal Highness if he had any objection to the newspapers 
being told of his visit. 

“None at all,” replied the Prince. ‘‘ In fact, Icame because 
I thought my visit might do your exhibition some good.” 
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When it is recollected that M. Verestchagin lost his life 
while in search of yet a new series of battle-pictures (he 
was blown up on board Admiral Makaroff’s flagship in Port 
Arthur harbour), this last letter I had from him at the 
time of the Boxer revolt is of tragic interest : 


‘‘T want to tell you that my war-pictures have not been 
exhibited at the Paris Universal Exhibition because they are 
considered offensive ! 

“ For the past thirty years I have been showing what war 
is, and have always been accused of lies, violence and per- 
sonalities. Look at the war in China. It is a regular war, 
so regular that the good bourgeois doesn’t want to call it war 
at all, because it is not conducted on the ordinary and approved 
recipes.” 


“Observing life throughout my travels,” said Verestchagin, 
“TI have been particularly struck by the fact that wholesale 
_ murder is still called war, while killing individuals is called 
execution. The sight of heaps of human beings, slaughtered, 
shot, beheaded, hanged under my own eyes from China to 
Bulgaria has not failed to impress itself vividly on the imagina- 
tive side of my art. Facts laid down upon canvas without 
embellishment must speak eloquently for themselves.” 
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CHAPTER V 


IN RUSSIA 


2,000 miles in a sledge through Famished Russia—Count Tolstoy on 
War and Peace—Professor Lombroso at Yasnaya Polyana. 
ToLsToy used to tell me that famine was worse than war. 
He had seen both. Now I have seen both, and the worst of 
both, and I am prepared to say that the greatest of wars has 
left in its train greater miseries, even if you take only an 
individual country, than were wrought by the greatest of 

famines. 

To travel across thousands of miles of country stricken 
with hunger, desolation, and death, I put this calamity of 
death last because it is the most merciful, was the most im- 
portant newspaper engagement I had undertaken up to that 
time, and it was the one I looked back upon with dissatisfaction 
for nearly a quarter of a century afterwards. It is only since 
the Great War has proved how impossible it is for an individual 
journalist to do justice toa task of this magnitude that I 
have realised that I did, perhaps, as well as ought to have 
been expected. 

In the world-war there was quite a 2,000-mile front ; in 
the track of the great Russian famine which I followed, I 
travelled in a sledge over 2,000 miles, visiting hundreds of 
villages. In each one was the story of starvation and death, 
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and when one of these terrible scenes had been described, the 
whole story, so far as the public was concerned, was told. 

Tolstoy’s inadequate book on the famine, and the ex- 
periences of myself and colleagues in describing portions of the 
world-war front to which we were admitted, have convinced 
me that there are catastrophes of such magnitude that they 
can be better appreciated through the gift of imagination by a 
well-informed student in Petrograd or in London than by 
anyone who is brought in contact with only a section of the 
happenings. 

There will probably never be again such a famine as the 
Russian peasantry suffered in 1891-2. Bad as the one two 
winters ago was, it did not rival for distress that of thirty years 
earlier. Since that time Russia has vastly improved her 
internal communications. The Trans-Siberian Railway was 
then unfinished ; you could not go further by train eastward 
than Nijni Novgorod, and southward, towards the Ural, Oren- 
burg was, if I recollect rightly, the railhead. The many 
towns and villages then hundreds of miles from any centres of 
railway, places that were without food, could only be reached 
by sledge convoys, and as these were stormed and rifled by 
starving peasants almost before they got clear of the railway 
sidings at which they were loaded, the food never reached the 
distant hamlets where men, women and children silently 
starved to death. People from the villages wandered into the 
towns, where they managed to get relief from organised stations 
and naturally exhausted supplies which it was intended to 
send further afield. 

The sights of misery were appalling. Some may recollect 
that the winter was one of the most severe that even Russia 
has experienced. Snow lay to a great depth all over the 
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country, and I think I can safely say that except in Petrograd 
and Moscow I never saw Russian soil during the four months 
I was there, save where the great braziers, blazing day and 
night in the towns to keep the refugees warm, had burnt their 
way down to the earth. The railway stations were vast 
dormitories. Those who had tramped across miles of snow- 
covered, stricken country to the nearest local station were 
trying to reach a big centre—Moscow preferably—where their 
chances of being kept alive by charity were greater than in 
the small towns. But everybody had the same goal, and 
days went by when every train passed through the stations 
so crowded with refugees that not half a dozen of the waiting 
hundreds could be squeezed in. 

I witnessed similar scenes in the stampede from Thrace in 
October, 1922. At night the waiting-rooms were full of 
sleeping people, huddled together on the floor—I suppose for 
warmth, though the heat and stench of those places when you 
walked into them from the open air was enough to poison you. 

It was at one of these stations that I saw the notorious 
Father John of Cronstadt for the only time. He left a com- 
partment of a train by which I had travelled down from 
Moscow to Kosloff, and together we entered the waiting-room, 
where hundreds of sufferers were crowded, and which was also 
the passage into the town. As I stepped over the prostrate, 
sleeping forms I turned and noticed that my priest travelling 
companion had groped his way to the corner where a tiny light 
flickered in front of the Holy Image. I then paused and 
watched as he passed from group to group and stood over each 
in silent prayer. The engine-whistle blew and he stumbled 
out of the dark place to continue his journey. The next 


morning there was nobody in the town, and certainly none 
it 
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among the refugees, who did not know that Father John had 
appeared miraculously in that waiting-room and had prayed 
for them. 

The couple of thousand miles of country across which I 
sledged was one long track of desolation. It was no unusual 
thing to go into a village and walk from cottage to cottage to 
find dead and dying together on top of the stove, a high brick 
erection in the inner room of the isba which does duty for a 
bed. In most places the only food was a soup made of cabbage- 
leaves or weeds. One of the results of this diet was to cause 
the body to swell, especially in the case of children, who were 
puffed almost out of human shape. Fortunately thousands 
must have died of malnutrition before the horrors of death by 
starvation overtook them. In badly-stricken districts you 
would be shown the bodies of a third of the population just 
taken out and buried in the snow to await proper interment at 
the end of the winter. 

It was pitiable to approach a village. Those who could 
still drag themselves about would leave their homes and kneel 
around the sledge begging for food. But there was none to 
give them. I myself had to travel, sometimes for three days 


at a stretch, with nothing beyond a few biscuits and a couple 
of small tins of meat extract, my iron ration provided before 
I left Moscow, and I was forced to carry my larder in my 
pocket, because when I left the sledge to find the head man 
of the village I sometimes found on my return that it had been 
carefully gone through by hungry people. 

Cattle and horses were the first to die of starvation, and 
you would often come across half-eaten remains in village 
streets or yards where the dogs had scratched away the snow 
and exposed the carcases, which they gnawed for food. 
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The sacrifice, too, of bird life was terrible. Russian 
peasants are very thoughtful of bird welfare, and at each end 
of a village there is to be found a food-box, which, in ordinary 
winters, is always kept supplied with grain while the snow is 
on the ground. Birds that failed to find their winter’s keep 
in the villages followed the beaten tracks of sledge caravan 
routes, picking up a living on the food thrown away by the 
teamsters and the droppings from the horse’s nosebags. 
They reminded me of gulls flying after a ship. 

During the winter of the Great Famine there were few cara- 
vans, and when occasional travellers like myself passed over 
the routes they were marked as clearly by the rows of dead 
birds as by the line of sticks that in the ordinary way aids 
the driver to keep to the beaten track. If you run off it you 
drop into about six or eight feet of soft snow, as I discovered 
to my cost one day. Lying by the side of one of these sticks 
was a sick dog. I wanted to give him a biscuit and I was 
afraid if I tossed it to him it might fall out of his reach. So, 
unthinkingly, I started out to take the food to the poor animal. 
Before the driver could warn me I was waist-deep in the snow, 
and it was only thanks to his throwing out his whip to me that 
I was able to extricate myself, and then, by lying flat, to 
scramble back to the hard snow again. But I had got near 
enough to the dog to be able to pitch the biscuit close to him. 
He was too far gone to touch it, but I shall never forget the 
grateful expression of his eyes. It was as if he understood 
that I wanted to help him, and realised the plight my effort to 
do so had got me into. 

I occasionally came across wolves during my journey, but 
never had an adventure withthem. The closest acquaintance- 
ship I made was out on the Ural plain. The horses drawing 
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the sledge started trembling with fear, so the driver pulled up 
and jumped out to reassure them. I did not know what was 
happening until he pointed through the gloom—it was early 
evening—and I saw a group of about half-a-dozen of the 
brutes standing watching us. Probably we only stopped a 
few moments, but it seemed to me a very long time before 
we started off again, and I fully expected to hear the yelping 
pack in pursuit. I did not look back, and I noticed the 
driver did not either, being too intent on the horses, which 
were tearing ahead like mad. 

When I reached the next changing-station I asked the 
official to ask the driver why he stopped instead of whipping 
his horses on at once. ‘‘ Oh, the wolves have got enough dead 
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animals to eat now without attacking living ones! ”’ was the 
reply translated to me, and I have thought since that if I 
had only known more Russian, and the driver had told me that 
at the time, I might have taken the disquieting incident as 
philosophically as he did. 

Writing of animals reminds me that I rescued two little 
bears from starvation. We had shot the mother not knowing 
she had several one-day-old cubs with her. I got them to 
Moscow, keeping them alive by giving them the corners of my 
handkerchief soaked in milk to suck, and eventually they 
reached London using babies’ feeding-bottles on the journey. 
Their end was tragic. One which I Ps wall Arthur Pearson 
turned vicious and had to be killed® The other drank itself 
into an early grave at a Brixton public-house. 

Sledge-travelling in Russia was cheap! Tt!did not work 
out to more than about 1}d. per mile per horse—you generally 
had two horses—and a small tip for the driver at the end of 

% the stage, which averaged about twelve miles, where you 
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started off again with fresh horses and a new driver. It was 
State-organised, and you could count upon getting a regular 
change of horses, and when you wanted to break the journey 
for the night you could sleep in the waiting-room of the posting- 
station. 

This, however, was a luxury to be avoided. I have been 
troubled with night companions in many parts of the world, 
but there are no more determined blood-suckers anywhere than 
the insects in a Russian posting-station. If you rest on the 
cushioned benches around the walls you expect them to get at 
you, but when you retreat to the floor and lay on the ground 
in the middle of the room you think you have escaped. But 
you have not counted on the resource displayed by your 
Russian posting-station insect. He will crawl to a spot on the 
ceiling immediately above you and then drop. 

We heard a great deal in those days of the horrors of 
Siberian prisons. George Kennan’s disclosures in the Century 
Magazine provoked a storm of indignation which had 
about as much effect on the Tzarist administration as water 


poured on a duck’s back. About that time some 17,000 exiles 
bie 


passed into Siberia annually through a clearing-station 
Tiumen. In my travels on the threshold of Siberia I met one 
convoy, a party of political offenders, who were allowed to 


take their families into banishment with them. They were 
made to walk vl hairy guard, rolled in heavy over- 


coats, rode lazily on the sledges with their rifles at hand. On 
the leading as a clanging bell which brought villagers 
out to see eon | pass, but what other use it could have 
had it is difficult to imagine. 


With the building of the Trans-Siberian Railway the 
necessity for dragging these poor people, often intellectuals of 
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gentle birth, over hundreds of miles of snow to a living death, 
was gone, but the system of exile remained as one of the sores 
of Tzardom. 

The recollection of this incident recalls, perhaps, an even 
more interesting episode of my 2,000-mile sledge journey. In 
the course of a round of Volga villages I was accompanied by 
the Deputy-Governor of Simbirsk, who ordered the driver to 
pull up at a cottage and asked that a peasant, whom he called 
by his Christian name, should be brought to the side of the 
sledge. He was produced. A fair, sandy-bearded man with 
his hair in a roll at the back of his neck. 

“J thought you would like to see this man,” said the 
Deputy-Governor. ‘‘ He is the direct descendant of Sous- 
sanine, the old Russian peasant who saved the life of Michael 
Romanoff in 1614—the first of the present line of Tzars. 
You will find all about this man’s ancestor in Glinka’s Ve 
pour le Tzary, which you will be able to get in Moscow or 
London.” : 

I shook hands with the peasant, who had been fetched from 
his work, and we drove on. The story, as I afterwards found 
it in Glinka’s opera is: Michael Romanoff, pursued by the 
Poles, who were opposed to his obtaining the throne of Russia, 
had taken refuge ina mansion. His enemies took Soussanine 
as their guide to lead them to the place where the Tzar-elect 
was in hiding, but before starting the old peasant let it be 
known that he would lead the Poles to a spot where Michael’s 
soldiers could surround them and kill them. The old man’s 
scheme was successful. He drew the Poles away from the 
mansion to a dark wood “‘ where crows and wolves trembled 
with terror.’’ Too late the Poles suspected the ambush. 
Soussanine heard Michael Romanoff’s friends dash into the 
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woods, and shouting, ““I have saved my Tzar!” he fell 
murdered. 

In the epilogue of La Vie pour le Tzar the action is trans- 
ferred to Moscow. The scene is set for the Coronation of the 
first of the Romanoffs. The crowd respectfully open a passage- 
Some peasants appear carrying the body of Soussanine on a 
litter of branches. They place the bier on the ground. An- 
tonida (Soussanine’s daughter), Sofinine (her fiancé), and 
Wassia (Soussanine’s adopted son) fall on their knees by the 
side of the corpse and weep. The elders solemnly draw the 
attention of the people to Soussanine : 

3: Sie heve is the hero! 


May he have glory and rest ! 
And may Russia never forget him. 
CHORUS: 
“ Honour to Soussanine 
And eternal memory ! 
Good servant 
Be happy in thy glory ! 


CHORUS OF ELDERS: 


“ He died for the Tzar 
From heaven he looks down on us.”’ 


At this moment the bells ring out through the Muscovite 
capital. The trumpets blare. The Tzar has entered the city 
and will shortly pass through the people. Regiments march 
past, the nobles, the guard, the wives of the nobles and their 
suites, knights and pages appear on the scene. Everybody 
presses towards the Kremlin and sings : 


“ At last the Tzar! 

On his head the crown glitters. 
Tt is he, the Tzay ! Honour, 
Glory to the conqueror. 

Great Russia, 

Holy country, 
Joy and happiness to thee ; 
To the Tzar—Honour.”’ 
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Amidst the plaudits of the crowd the Tzar appears on 
horseback. Allhatsareraised. His Majesty draws rein before 


* the corpse of Soussanine, bows, and salutes him with his 


sceptre. At the same instant every sword, lance, and banner 
is lowered to render a supreme honour to the poor peasant who 


' gave his life for the Tzar. 
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Since the tragedy in the cellar in far Siberia which ended 
the line of the Romanoffs which ruled over Russia from 1614 
to 1917, I have often recalled this meeting with the descendant 
of the old peasant who saved the first life of the dynasty. 

One of the drawbacks of sledge travel is the danger of being 
caught in a snowstorm, especially if it is accompanied by a 
gale of wind, which means that the loose snow is caught up in 
a dense cloud and carried along so thickly that you can hardly 
pick out the branches which mark the track. Fortunately, 
the distances between the posting-stations are short, and by 
trusting to the horses, which can tell better when they are 
on the hard track than any driver can guide them, you can 
usually scramble back to your starting-point or push on to the 
next station. 

Only once was I caught in a storm of such severity that it 
became impossible to get either backward or forward. I was 


&. travelling with Count Bobrinsky, then fresh from his British 


university, who was on his way to his Ural estates to organise 
the famine relief amongst the peasantry. We were barely a 
mile and a half out of Saratoff when the storm burst upon us. 
In a moment the road was obliterated, and literally you could 
not see a yard around you. 

We made a desperate effort to return, but failed, and then 
I saw for the only time in my life the method the Russians have 
of dealing with such an emergency. We turned the sledge on 
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end with the pole pointing upwards to be a guiding-post for 
rescuers in case we should be absolutely snowed under. The 
bottom of the sledge faced the driving snow, which within a very 
few minutes formed a bank behind it to a height of eight or 
ten feet, giving us complete shelter when we had made ourselves 
comfortable in the sledge. The driver rolled himself up in his 
sheep-skins and lay down on the snow, screened by the shelter, 
and went to sleep. The poor horses were turned loose, and 
stood by all night with their heads turned away from the 
snow-tempest and crying like human creatures. 

As soon as day broke, Count Bobrinsky, who was an en- 
thusiastic chess-player, produced a pocket set and board, and 
we played until dusk. Happily, as we had counted on two 
days to reach the Count’s home, we were well supplied with 
odds and ends of eatables which we had bought at Saratoff, 
but though we were quite warm under the snow, our drink- 
ables were all frozen, so we had to smash the bottles and take 
liquid refreshment in the form of ice. 

The next night was similar to the first, except that we 
were both so stiff from sitting in the same position for twenty- 
four hours that sleep was very fragmentary. 

Anyhow, by the morning it had cleared. We extracted 
the sledge from the hillock of snow, put in the horses, and 
they picked the path back to Saratoff. With a fresh relay for 
the first stage of the journey we soon got going again and 
eventually reached our destination without further incident. 

It was out here I met with the greatest cold I ever ex- 
perienced—namely, 56° of frost Farenheit. When there was 
no wind you did not notice it so much as you sometimes feel 
a bitter east wind in London when the thermometer does 
not indicate that you ought to feel particularly cold. The 
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highest recorded heat that I have been in was 116° shade 
temperature in Athens on June 21, 1916, the day the Allies 
presented their first ultimatum to the Skouloudis Government. 
But probably we had it hotter during the Siege of Ladysmith, 
where generally our shade temperature was only to be found 
in a tent upon which the rays of an almost tropical sun poured 
down. 

It was surprising how warm one kept in the extreme cold 
of a Russian winter. Before starting on the stage of a 
journey you study the direction of the wind and then wrap 
your coat round you so that the wind does not reach your 
body through the side your coat is buttoned down. It is the 
secret of the reefer jacket worn by seafarers. If the wind 
strikes you on the right side use the buttons on the left side, 
and vice versd. But there is an unpleasant time for you if you 
are ‘‘spilt,’’ as frequently happens when the track is bad. 
Then, in the scramble to get back to the overturned sledge and 
right it, the wind gets under the folds of your coat, and it is 
difficult to get warm again. I was “ spilt ’’ three times in one 
night when travelling from Simbrisk to Kazan, and when I 
reached my hotel one leg was frost-bitten and the porter had 
to bring in a bucket of snow from the street and rub it back 
to life. 

Only one more incident on this journey, and I only mention 
these to show how different travelling was in Russia, even if 
you were only visiting such a world-famed place as the old 
Tartar capital, Kazan, compared with the present day. It was 
late in the winter when I embarked from Kazan on the last 
stage of this 2,000-mile sledge journey to reach the railhead at 
Nijni Novgorod. The ice on the Volga was commencing to 
give, and when this occurs all traffic on the river is stopped 
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until it is clear enough of floes to permit of steamboat traffic. 
When the thaw sets in the sledge-drivers prefer to travel over 
the ice than to go across country, which is very tiring. 

Sooner than be held up in Kazan for three weeks or amonth 
to wait for a boat, or for the roads to become practicable for 
wheel traffic, I started off on the very last days of this terrible 
winter for Nijni Novgorod. Fed by the melting snows and 
tributary streams, the volume of water was lifting the ice on 
the Volga, andevery now and then one would be.startled by a 
crash like the report of a gun when the ice-sheet broke away 
from the bank and floated. 

It was getting a really exciting race against time. One 
night I was fast asleep in the bottom of the sledge when I was 
wakened by the thing swinging right round and coming to a 
standstill. Our near horse had fallen into a crevice between 
a mass of floating ice and the bank, and in its struggles was 
pulling the sledge and the second horse into the chasm. My 
driver was shouting at the top of his voice and perhaps cursing. 
There was nothing to be done but to cut the harness and let 
the drowning horse be swept away by the torrent, which was 
rushing beneath the ice. 

It was a narrow escape for both of us being dropped into 
the crevice, because I expect the driver was asleep when the 
accident happened, and that we really owed our lives to the 
struggles of the second horse to break loose from his ill-fated 
companion. The journey was completed from the next 
posting-station overland. It was slower, but it had the 
advantage of being safe. 

I had an adventure going into Russia which might have 
cost me very dearly. On the train journey from Berlin to 
Alexandrovka, where we crossed the Russian frontier, I had 
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been reading all I could about the politics and internal situation 
of the empire where I was proposing to spend some months. 
In the current number of the Contemporary, I think it was, 
there was an article by Dr. E. J. Dillon on ‘“‘ The Tsar Per- 
secutor.” Icarefully left it behind me when I left the sleeping- 
car for the passport and baggage examination. What was my 
horror while I was busily engaged giving the passport officials 
some family and other history to see the car attendant come 
in with the review, opened at the very page, “The Tsar 
Persecutor,’’ and have him remind me that I had forgotten 
it! I denied that I had ever seen the magazine before, and 
assured him that if he had found it in his car it must have been 
left by some other passenger. It was confiscated, but that 
did not matter. I had already read the article and had aban- 
doned all title to the ownership of the review. 


TOLSTOY ON WAR AND PEACE 


The most pleasant memory of my journey through famine- 
stricken Russia is the personal acquaintanceship with Count 
Tolstoy which I was privileged to make. For some years 
before I had been in correspondence with him through mem- 
bers of the family, so when I arrived in Moscow after my 
long tour he gave me the freedom of his house. His chief 
interest at that moment was famine relief, and I was able to 
indicate to him centres where immediate relief was necessary, 
While we were discussing this the Countess and her 
daughters, Tatiana and Mary, would be busy opening the 
famine relief post, which arrived each evening. It contained 
money, jewellery, heirlooms, and anything that could be 
turned into money. 
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While this was going on the two youngest boys, who were 
then at day-school, were busy washing off the ‘caviar,’ as 
the obliterating matter used by the censor to suppress passages 
in the foreign magazines and newspapers was called in the 
family circle, so that their father could read everything that 
had been printed. 

There is no harm in mentioning the fact now that Count 
Tolstoy had his own process which enabled him to defeat 
the aims of the Russian Censorship Office. I recollect that 
a particular article from which the boys washed the blackening- 
out was a character-sketch of Alexander III., by the late 
W. T. Stead. 

Sometimes after dinner Count Tolstoy would invite me to 
his oft-described work-room, a bare place on the kitchen floor 
with a plain deal table and wooden benches where he would 
read over chapters of the book he was then writing. It was 
The Kingdom of God is Within You, and the particular interest 
he took in reading one chapter was that it was based on 
material I had received from European celebrities on the 
occasion of the meeting of the first Peace Conference in 
Rome. 

It took me some time to fathom the views of the author of 
War and Peace on the peace question. He had not written 
fully on the subject at that time. The way he poked fun at 
peace conferences, speeches, peace Sunday sermons, and Peace 
Society banquets, seemed most inconsistent with his reputation 
of a peace advocate until you realised that he had no con- 
fidence in any scheme for preserving or imposing peace by 
international arrangements, and that his view was that every 
individual should be a peace guarantee by refusing to take 


up arms. 
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ToLsToy’s AUTOGRAPH. 


Tolstoy was the most meticulous of the great writers I 
have ever met. He used to write on the left-hand side of the 
paper, leaving quite a third of the margin on the right-hand side 
for additions and corrections. He would go through his 
draft quite half-a-dozen times, polishing up sentences and 
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dove-tailingin newideas. Then he would hand the manuscript 
over to the Countess or one of his daughters for a fair copy, and 
as soon as this was completed the same process of revision 
would start again. | 

The Countess told me that in her eatly married years, when 
she had all the worry of young children, she made no fewer 
than six manuscript copies of War and Peace before her hus- 
band was satisfied with his work. Anyone who recollects the 
length of the book can imagine the magnitude of that task. 
One of Tolstoy’s shorter works she copied no fewer than 
sixteen times. And there was no typewriter in the house. 

I never quite understood how Tolstoy managed his pro- 
digious output of literary work. He always seemed to have 
time to spare to entertain visitors, and they were many ; yet 
there was a constant production of review articles and pamph- 
lets during the intervals between his greater works. He was 
a vigorous art critic. He came into dinner one evening almost 
furious at a painting he had just seen. It was Gay’s “ Christ 
at Gethsemane.” The artist, he said, had given the Saviour 
the expression of a thief and a brigand, and he insisted on 
taking me down the next morning to confirm his criticism. 
The picture was then, if I remember rightly, at the Tretiakoff 
Gallery, where a number of Verestchagin’s famous pictures 
were housed. Most of these, especially the war scenes, pro- 
voked his indignation on the grounds that they exaggerated 
the truth. His attitude towards realism in art was the more 
incomprehensible when I recollect how sharply he caught me 
up when I described Zola’s writings as realistic. “‘ C’est le style 
véridique !”’ he exclaimed, in a tone that ruled out argument. 

In his beautifully-furnished home, in his bare work-room, 
in the streets, Tolstoy always wore his moujik costume. He 
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was such a familiar figure in Moscow that people never turned 
to look or stare at him, but he was waylaid by beggars at 
every few yards, and would never pass one without giving him 
help. This mania for distributing alms indiscriminately 
caused me a very uncomfortable ten minutes one day when 
we had started off to see a new portrait of Tolstoy himself in 
the Riepin Exhibition. He ran short of money and borrowed 
all the small cash I had in my pocket, and before I knew it, 
with my money locked up at the hotel, I had not enough left 
to pay at the turnstile for admission to the exhibition. 
Fortunately, Tolstoy’s face took us both through as dead-heads. 

When I called upon the Tolstoys on my way out to the 
famine districts, the Count himself was working amongst the 
sufferers at Yasnia Polyana, but I found the Countess and the 
rest of the family in a turmoil. Tolstoy had given an inter- 
view to the Daily Telegraph in which he quoted Voltaire’s 
phrase, ‘‘ If a Chinese mandarin could kill a peasant some 
hundred miles distant by touching a button at Pekin, there 
were few who would resist the temptation,” and applied it 
to the Russian administrative classes to emphasise their 
alleged indifference to the starving peasantry. The interview 
came back to the Moscow Gazette, and that newspaper promptly 
took the lead in a campaign to secure the Count’s banishment 
to the Caucasus. 

Countess Tolstoy rushed to Petrograd to intercede with 
Tzar Alexander III. on behalf of her husband. She pleaded 
personally with the Emperor, and obtained his promise that 
Tolstoy should not be molested, but I do not suppose the 
expression the Emperor afterwards applied to the greatest of 
his subjects was ever brought back to the family. 

The Government had taken Count Tolstoy’s charge of 
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indifference to the suffering peasants seriously. It regarded 
his relief work as subversive, and an order for banishment 
was duly presented to the Tzar for signature. He refused to 
sign it. ‘‘ Je ne veux pas que l’on fasse un martyr de cet 
imbécile,”’ he declared in a phrase intended probably to 
mollify his disappointed Ministers. 

The Countess was indignant with the interviewer. She 
said he came to their country house to see her husband and, 
immediately fell ill and was nursed by the family for four days 
and could certainly not have taken away a correct apprecia- 
tion of his conversations. Tolstoy knew nothing of his wife’s 
journey to Petrograd to see the Tzar ; he was working in the 
famine districts at the time, but the journalist’s justification 
came when the Count published his book on the famine and 
reprinted the very passage of the interview which had led to 
allthe trouble. In the official mind, Tolstoy was using famine 
relief as a revolutionary weapon, and as it happened that 
only a few weeks before the Daily Telegraph article appeared 
one of his disciples and famine workers had been spirited into 
exile, the Countess’s fears for the liberty of her husband were 
no doubt well founded. 

“The Count,”’ said Countess Tolstoy, ‘“‘has never done 
anything for his own country which has not made him the 
object of persecution. He was the first to liberate his slaves 
and got into trouble for doing so, and before a single public 
elementary school was established in Russia he had a dozen 
in working order. This secured him another police visit and all 
his papers wereseized. It is true that Alexander II. expressed 
hisregret at what had happened and caused excuses to be made. 
As yousee for yourself, the Count is again the object of persecu- 


tion for what he is doing to help the famine-stricken people.”’ 
K 
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Tolstoy had implicit faith in the morality of the peasantry. 
He would not listen when I told him I was afraid thousands of 
them had flocked to the towns simply to live on charity, and 
that of these, numbers preferred to live on what was given 
them rather than do relief work. 

When I say that Tolstoy had faith in the morality of the 
Russian peasant, he was not referring to his ways of life but 
to his right-mindedness. Within the limitations of his educa- 
tion Tolstoy held that the Russian peasant would compare in 
public spirit with any of his classin Europe. What he wanted 
was that his ideals should be raised. He told me once that if 
anyone offered him two million roubles to spend on the housing 
and education of the people of his villages, or, alternatively, 
to raise their moral standard by only one degree, he would 
accept the latter and refuse the two millions. 

It agrees with the estimate I formed of the moujik thirty 
years ago. A docile creature, quite content with his lot. 
When trouble came it was the punishment sent by God for 
some—often imaginary—shortcoming ; when things went 
well it was to the fatherly, loving-kindness of the Tzar that 
thanks were due. It was a spirit absolutely inconsistent with 
any idea of revolution, and with the absence of railways and 
means of intercommunication, coupled with the existence of 
a censor-controlled Press, postal and telegraph system, the 
thought of spreading disloyalty seemed absurd. 

From several talks on the subject I had with Tolstoy I 
do not think he then believed in the possibility of a revolution 
in Russia. He knew the limitations of his own teachings, 
At that time the sale of his works in single copies was pro- 
hibited in Russia, so only the comparatively rich could afford 
to purchase complete collections of them and read him, with 
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the result that he had a far greater public and renown abroad 
than in his own country. 

And even with the one degree rise in his moral standard, 
what would the illiterate peasant make of an academic con- 
troversy on the merits of autocracy and democracy ? Revolu- 
tion appeared a hopeless proposition in Tolstoy’s days, and I 
never really paid much attention to any subversive movement 
which went on in Russia, and was reflected in this country, 
by the propaganda of Stepniak and Felix Volkowsky and 
others of my friends, until the crash came and the Romanoff 
dynasty abdicated. It would have been interesting if Tolstoy 
had lived to see the upheaval of 1917. If he remained con- 
sistent to his opinions in the nineties, he would not have ap- 
proved of the Kerensky régime, and would have been amongst 
the Bolshevists on the frontier encouraging the soldiers to lay 
down their arms. 

The morning after Count Tolstoy had read the chapter 
on war in The Kingdom of God is Within You, we were walking 
across the Kremlin when he came toa dead stop. He pointed 
to some birds hopping about quietly, picking up their food in 
the deserted place. 

‘“‘ When I was a boy,” said the Count, ‘‘ people told me 
the way to catch a bird was to put salt onits tail. I got some 
salt and went out to try and catch one, and then I realised 
they were making a fool of me, because if I could have got 
near enough to the bird to catch it at all I could have caught 
it without the salt. 

“Now that is just the way your friends who think that 
they can abolish wars by conferences and pamphlets and 
sermons ate fooling themselves. 

“Tt is natural for a bird to fly; its wings are given it so 
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that it shall be able to get away if it doesn’t want to be caught. 
It is the prerogative of kings and governments to govern, and 
their instrument for doing so is their army. They are only 
deceiving themselves and others when they pretend that 
government is the representation of the aggregate of citizens, 
instead of what it really is—a collection of one set of men 
doing violence to another. For this reason rulers and govern- 
ments cannot agree to the diminution of the number of the 
drilled men who obey them and constitute their strength and 
significance. The province of ruling does not consist in being 
subjected, but in subjecting, and a government is a govern- 
ment only in so far as it is able not to be subjected but to 
subject, and, consequently, it can never voluntarily renounce 
the power it derives from its armed forces and their use for 
the purposes of war. 

“Armed forces are to a government what wings are to a 
bird, and by discarding them rulers would render themselves 
defenceless, not only against théir neighbours but against their 
own subjects. 

“Kings and statesmen who debate whether the slaughter 
of millions is to commence this year, or next year, know that 
all the talk about disarmament and peace organisation will not 
prevent them from sending millions into battle whenever they 
feel like it. So they listen with pleasure to all this discussion 
and even encourage it. The nonsense of peace sermons and 
banquets is not only harmless to rulers, but possibly helpful, 
because it takes men’s minds from the essential question, 
which is: ‘Should I refuse to take up arms ?’” 

I made a note of our conversation on reaching my hotel 
because Tolstoy had not used the illustration of putting salt 
on a bird’s tail in the draft of the chapter he read on the 
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previous night, but in the book itself I find the illustration 
z elaborated at some length,* and have checked my notes with 
it and corrected a few verbal discrepancies. 

Tolstoy’s satire at the expense of those well-meaning folk 
from emperors to parsons who thought that by assembling 
conferences and preaching peace sermons on the third Sunday 
in every December they were doing something to promote a 
more peaceful atmosphere between peoples and organise more 
humanised forms of welfare was not understandable to me until 
I appreciated his bed-rock principle that unless every man, as 
an individual, held that the killing of his fellow-man was a 
crime and refused to take up military service, it would be 
impossible to stop war. This, however, emerged very clearly 
from Tolstoy’s tirade on the Kremlin, which I often recalled 
during the Great War as the apotheosis of the conscientious 
objector. 

After another quarter of a century’s experience of the 
world, the Hague, and the conduct of the war, I came to the 
conclusion that the old philosopher, given the state of Europe 
as it existed at the close of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth centuries, together with men’s instincts of 
patriotism, was justified in his raillery of attempts to control 
the outbreak and regularise war. 

A few days after the incident I have just mentioned, Count 
Tolstoy produced a stack of documents, including reports of 
peace conferences and copies of letters I had sent him from 
contributors to a symposium on some war-regulating pro- 
posals set forth by M. Maxime du Camp, who wrote me saying 
that he thought the Rome Peace Conference would deserve 


* Le Salut est en Vous,” Libraire Academique Didier, Paris, 
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well of humanity if it put forward the following suggestion to 
the European and United States governments : 


(1) A diplomatic conference representing the various 
Powers should assemble every year, at a time and 
for a period to be agreed, to examine the inter- 
national relations between the various peoples, to 
consider any difficulties, and act as arbitrator in the 
event of threatened conflict. 

(2) No war shall be declared until two months have 
elapsed from the incident which provoked the dispute. 
During this interval it will be the duty of neutrals 
to propose arbitration. 

(3) No war shall be declared until the dispute has been 
submitted to the vote of the people of the nations 
which are preparing to attack each other. 

(4) Hostilities shall not begin until the expiration of one 
month from the date of the official declaration of war. 

In a word, that everything should be done to prevent war 
from breaking out, and, if this failed, to compel the belligerents 
to conduct the struggle with a loyalty which up to that time 
had not been shown in warfare. 

“Who is going to see that war shall not be begun?” 
commented Tolstoy. ‘‘ Who is going to compel the Power 
which feels itself aggrieved to wait two months ? 

“ Public opinion, you will say. If there is a public opinion 
which can compel a Power to wait a given time, that same 
public opinion can force the Power not to begin at all. Your 
statesmen talk of the ‘ balance of power,’ that certain nations 
are going to stand byeach other to prevent war. This has been 
tried before, it is being tried even now by the Triple Alliance. 
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Such were the Holy Alliance, the League of Peace, and so 
forth.” 

“ But if all were to agree to M. du Camp’s suggestion?” I 
managed to get in edgeways. 

“Tf all should agree there would be no war, and, therefore, 
no need for international tribunals and courts of arbitration. 
Arbitration is to replace war ! ’’ exclaimed the Count. ‘‘ Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Denmark, and Holland have all declared 
that they prefer arbitration to war, and so has the Princi- 
pality of Monaco. What a pity it is that Germany, Russia, 
Austria, France, and other big nations have not made the 
same declaration ! 

“It is wonderful how men can deceive themselves. 

“To propose to Governments that no violence shall 
be used and that differences shall be decided on their 
merits is to propose that Governments, as such, should 
abolish themselves, and to this no Government could 
consent.” 

Between the time in 1892 when Tolstoy dogmatised in 
this fashion and the outbreak of the Great War the principle 
of arbitration had gained further and notable acceptance ; 
the balance of power, which in my early days was a phrase to 
be played with, like the concert of Europe, had been secured 
by the Entente Cordiale becoming an appendage of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. Sir Edward Grey’s Conference of 
Ambassadors had exercised an authority which contributed to 
the locating of the Balkan wars, the Hague assemblies had 
agreed to conventions which, if they were not designed to 
making war impossible, at least had the supposed merit of 
minimising the horrors foreshadowed by new inventions. We 
had even the proposal of a naval construction holiday with 
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Germany. The cause of arbitration was moving. Yet six 
weeks sufficed to put back the clock. 

What did all the years of humanitarian spade-work avail 
when one set of rulers decided that they were strong enough 
to precipitate the conflict which had overshadowed Europe for 
forty years? The outbursts over Fashoda and the Kaiser’s 
telegram to Kruger were warnings that human passion is as 
potent in international relations as on a football field where 
a competitor has fouled an opponent. 

I was at the Hague during some weeks of the Peace Con- 
ference. Baron Marschal von Biberstein, the Kaiser’s chief 
delegate, talked to me himself of Germany’s great humanity, 
and told the delegates of the civilised world that his com- 
patriots were second to none in their love for humanity and 
civilisation. And I was in Belgium long enough after the war 
began to hear from the lips of the victims themselves of the 
atrocities of Louvain, which were not limited to the destruction 
of priceless treasures, but comprised the ruthless, cold-blooded 
slaughter of non-combatants. But I don’t want to labour 
these things. One of the contributors to my Revue des Revues 
symposium on the possibility of suppressing war argued the 
futility of trying to do so until patriotism and frontiers had 
been destroyed. 

Sir Charles Dilke gave me very valuable assistance. He 


’ 


saw the difficulty of “sanctions” in M. Maxime du Camp’s 
proposals, just as Tolstoy had done, and rejected the federal 
solution which had been advanced by M. Jules Simon, though 
he added : 

“Of course war can be suppressed when France and 
Germany and Russia are content to obey one federal govern- 


ment, The difficulty is there. I have no doubt myself that 
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the day will come when these peoples will do so, but we shall 
all have been in our graves for a long time and many battles 
will have been fought in Poland and Belgium before that date.” 

Count Tolstoy was particularly angered by Zola’s views on 
the inevitableness and usefulness of war, and the following 
letter contributed to my symposium by the Vicomte Melchior 
de Vogué, member of the French Academy : 


“You ask my opinion as to the possible success of the 
Universal Congress of Peace. I believe with Darwin that 
violent struggle is a law of nature which governs all creatures ; 
I believe with Joseph de Maistre that it is a divine law; two 
different ways ofsaying the same thing. If by animpossibility 
one fraction of human society, let us say the whole of Western 
civilisation, succeeded in suspending the effect of this law, 
more instinctive races would set to work to apply it against 
us. These races would prove that nature was right as against 
human reason. They would succeed, as the certainty of peace 
—I don’t say peace—I say the absolute certainty of peace, 
would bring about within half a century a corruption and 
decadence more destructive to man than the worst of wars. 

“‘T consider that we should do for war, a criminal law of 
humanity, what we ought to do for all our criminal laws— 
soften them, make their application as rare as possible, and not 
be too disappointed if we fail. But all the experience of history 
teaches us that we shall not suppress war so long as two men, 
bread, money (and a woman between them) remain on the earth. 

‘I shall be very happy if the Congress proves that I am 
wrong ; I doubt if it will give the lie to history, nature, and 
to God.” 

This dive into nineteenth-century memories suggests the 
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thought whether humanity is right in banking on the failures 
of the past, and whether we are not deceiving ourselves by 
trying to perpetuate them by organisation. I cannot help 
remembering that since the signature of the Versailles and other 
Paris suburban treaties, I have been in both France and Ger- 
many and have found enmity stronger than at any time I 
knew the two peoples between 1884 and 1914 ; that we see the 
Entente withstanding jars which would indicate that it was 
based rather on interest than on fellowship. ) 

During a recent journey in the Near East I found Turkey 
and Greece on a war footing; Yugo-Slavia armed to the teeth, 
Austria having her difficult treaty status made harder by 
the setting up of a customs tariff by the secession states 
who were as blood-guilty asshe in 1914. The violent upheavals 
in Italy and Greece, both of which I watched at close quarters, 
had their origins in force which is not always conducive to 
permanent settlement. Italy’s challenge of the competence of 
the League of Nations to deal with questions affecting “‘ national 
honour ” is significant. 


PROFESSOR LOMBROSO AT YASNAYA POLYANA 


Apart from the strong views Count Tolstoy expressed on 
Peace organisations, I discovered that he had a ‘‘ down” on 
Professor Cesare Lombroso, the great Italian savant. His 
name cropped up once or twice during our talks, and in an 
article he sent me for publication there was this passage : 

“People invite me to devote my life to the study of 
heredity as propounded by Lombroso, or to the study of Dr. 
Koch’s serum, and at the moment of my death they will 
calmly tell me that all these truths are only stupidities ! 
Yet we only live once.”’ 
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I was therefore particularly interested to hear that some 
years later, when Lombroso attended a Medical Congress in 
Russia, he had an opportunity of meeting Tolstoy. In the 
interval I had been the medium of bringing Signor Theodore 
Moneta, the Italian pacifist, and Count Tolstoy into touch, 
to the latter’s great pleasure, as he wrote me, and it was 
probably through Moneta that Lombroso met Tolstoy. The 
encounter of the two men was entertainingly described in 
Moneta’s La Vita Internazionale. } 

The Count was then in residence at Yasnaya Polyana, and 
the Professor had to notify General Koutousoff of his intention 
to visit him. The head of the police warned him that the 
Government would not look favourably on the expedition, 
observing that the Count was a madman. 
observed Lombroso, “‘that I 
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“It is precisely for that, 
desire to visit him. Iam a foreign criminologist.” 

The face of the gallant general changed. ‘‘ Ah, that is 
another thing!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You will do a good action.” 

Lombroso admitted that although he wanted to have the 
pleasure of meeting Tolstoy socially, he really undertook the 
journey ‘‘a little as a psychologist.’”’ Having studied for so 
many years the pathology of genius, and found in Tolstoy’s 
own notes so many documents to attest his theory—inheritance, 
a youth full of fantastic adventures and absurdities, an attack 
of epilepsy and psychic troubles amounting to hallucination 
—he was not without hope of seeing them confirmed. 

Lombroso found Tolstoy an old man of severe, almost 
soldierly, aspect with penetrating eyes. His features were 
deeply marked, hard and angular, a physiognomy, in brief, 
which seemed rather that of a steady and brave moujik who 
had gone through military service than of a thinker and 
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writer. His attitude was calm, correct, and affable, except at 
moments when the conversation took a turn contrary to his 
ideas, as, for instance, on the question of art for art’s sake, 
and on inherited delinquency. Then he lost some of his 
ordinary placidity, a failing, Lombroso remarked, that it 
was true to say he had found evidence of in all persons of 
strong convictions. 

Lombroso recorded what most visitors to Tolstoy noticed 
—his habit of proselytising at table, his way of terminating 
an argument with a knock-out phrase—and mentioned an 
incident which would appear to indicate that his host guessed 
that he was there in his capacity of specialist. Tolstoy swam 
Lombroso to a standstill and capped the performance by 
lifting him with one hand and holding him at arm’s length as 
one would a dog. The feat seems more natural to me than it 
may do to the reader, because I remember Lombroso as a 
very little man, and recall having seen Tolstoy, at the age of 
sixty-four, give a Moscow horse-drawn street-car thirty yards 
start and catch it in less than a hundred yards. 

Lombroso admitted that when he read Resurrection he 
realised that he had wasted his breath in arguing with Tolstoy. 

When he returned to Petrograd, General Koutousoff asked 
him his impression. 
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“The Count appeared to me,” replied the Turin savant, 
“to be one of those madmen who are much more intelligent 
than a great number of simpletons that are in power. What 
are the police instructions with regard to him ? ” 

“We have orders to leave him quiet,” replied the police 
chief. “‘ His correspondence and his writings are submitted 
to a vigorous censorship, and, at need, suppressed ; but when 


his friends become a nuisance we send them to Siberia.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
L’AFFAIRE DREYFUS 


The Degradation—The Return from the Devil’s Island—The Second 
Conviction. 
CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS was convicted of treasonably com- 
municating military documents to a foreign Power on Decem- 
ber 22, 1894. His court-martial was held behind closed 
doors in the Cherche-Midi prison. It was afterwards estab- 
lished that the procedure was irregular—secret documents, 
forgeries—having been shown to the judges behind the backs 
of Dreyfus’ counsel. This becoming known two or three years 
after the trial, an agitation for the revision of the proceedings 
was started and the disclosure of discreditable acts of high- 
placed soldiers and politicians developed such bitterness 
throughout the whole of France as to threaten civil troubles. 

Volumes have been written on “‘l’affaire,”’ so I am only 
attempting in the following pages to describe three scenes 
which I was able to witness. 

Concerning the ceremony of degradation which took place 
on January 5th, 1895, on the drill-square of the Ecole Militaire, 
I attended merely as a curiosity-monger in the crowd, and 
except for what relates to its attitude the following description 
is based on reports which appeared in the Paris newspapers, 
The responsibility for the epithets hurled at Dreyfus, then 
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universally believed to be guilty, when he was degraded, 
belongs to the French writers, and I have faithfully repro- 
duced their words to convey an impression of the state of public 
feeling after the first conviction of the man who was to pass 
nearly five years in solitary confinement on the Devil’s Island. 
It also helps to enable the reader to appreciate the venom 
shown throughout the appeal proceedings and the public 
court-martial at Rennes, which, though it resulted in a second 
conviction, was immediately followed by a free pardon and 
in time the full rehabilitation of Capt. Dreyfus with the return 
of his rank and honours. 


THE DEGRADATION 


The first stroke of nine sounded from the Ecole Militaire. 
General Darras raised his sword and gave the order, “ Port 
arms ! ’’ which was repeated along the front of each company. 
The movement was executed. Absolute silence followed. 

Every heart ceased beating, and all eyes were turned 
towards the little pavilion in the right-hand corner of the 
drill-square where Dreyfus was awaiting the ceremony of 
degradation. A moment later a group was seen to be leaving 
it—Alfred Dreyfus surrounded by four artillerymen and 
accompanied by a lieutenant and a senior non-com. of the 
Garde Republicaine. The gold stripes on the prisoner’s tunic 
and the gold braid on his kepi were clearly visible whenever 
a glimpse of him could be caught between the dark cloaks 
of his bodyguard. The glint of his sword, the hilt ornamented 
by a black dragon, occasionally flashed in the light. 

Dreyfus walked with a firm step. 

“Look how he holds himself together, the rascal!” 
grumbled several among the spectators. 
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The party marched straight across the ground to General 
Darras, near whom stood M. Vallecalle, the bearer of the 
decree of the court-martial. 

Noisy cries arose from the crowd that surged outside the 
railings of the drill-square. 

The party came to a standstill. 

At a signal given by the commanding officer the drums and 
trumpets open a ban. 

Then silence again reigned—this time an awful, tragic 
stillness. The guard of artillerymen stepped smartly half a 
dozen paces to the rear and the convict stood alone before 
his executioners. 

M. Vallecalle saluted General Darras in military fashion, 
and, turning to Dreyfus, read the judgment of the court-martial 
condemning the “‘ individual called Alfred Dreyfus ”’ to trans- 
portation for life to a fortified place and to military degrada- 
tion. Then the official turned to General Darras, saluted, and 
withdrew. 

Dreyfus had listened in silence to the promulgation of the 
sentence. 

General Darras’ voice was next heard, and although it 
was slightly broken by emotion, the following phrase was 
plainly caught by the assembled troops : 

‘“‘ Dreyfus, you are unworthy to bear arms—in the name of 
the French people we degrade you.” 

At this the convict was seen to raise both his hands heaven- 
wards, and, holding his head erect, he shouted in a powerful 
voice that had not the slightest tremor in its accent : 

“Taminnocent! IswearIaminnocent! Vivela France!” 

“ Kill him!’ howled the clamouring crowd outside the 
railings. 
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But the noise quickly subsided. It was noticed that the 
non-com. told off to execute the sad task of removing the 
convict’s accoutrements and the insignia of rank had already 
laid hands on him, and in an incredibly short space of time 
the braid and decorations, which had already been unstitched, 
were torn off and lay on the ground. 

Dreyfus took advantage of the breathless stillness which 
came over the scene to protest afresh against his conviction, 
and his cries were distinctly audible to the crowd gathered 
outside. 

“On the heads of my wife and children I swear I am in- 
nocent! Iswearit! Vive la France!”’ 

In spite of Dreyfus’ protestations, the officer continued his 
horrible work. The braid of the kez, the ornaments of the 
tunic sleeve, the buttons, the regimental number were dragged 
away, then the red stripe he had worn on his trousers from the 
day when, quite a lad, he entered the Military Academy, was 
removed. His sword remained. The officer drew it and bent 
it across his knee. A sharp snap, and the two pieces lay on 
the ground with the other things on to which was thrown the 
prisoner’s belt and scabbard. 

It is finished. 

The ceremonial took only a few seconds, but the time 
seemed like centuries to us. Never was a more agonising 
spectacle gazed upon by any man. 

And yet again the voice of the convict, clear, without a 
trace of emotion, rang out and broke upon the suffocating 
silence that was choking all true patriots : 

“You are degrading an innocent man!” 

Dreyfus had next to parade before his comrades and 
subordinates of yesterday. To anybody else this would have 
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been an awful ordeal, but the dishonoured creature did not 
seem out of the way upset at the prospect. Stepping lightly 
over what had been the insignia of honourable rank, and 
which two gendarmes were going to gather up like so much 
rubbish in a minute or so, he returned to his place between 
the guard of artillerymen, who now closed round their prisoner 
with naked swords. 

Led by two officers of the Garde Republicaine, the party 
moved towards the band, drawn up in front of a prison van, 
and commenced the parade of the square of troops, marching 
within four or five feet of the ranks. 

Dreyfus walked with his head erect. 

“ Death to the traitor!’ yelled the crowd. 

When he reached the gate, where the people had a better 
view of him than before, the threats increased in intensity. 
A thousand voices called for the death of the scoundrel who 
still persisted in crying : 

“Taminnocent! Vive la France 

The crowd did not hear the protest. All it knew was 
that Dreyfus turned defiantly in their direction and said 
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something. 

A volley of hisses was the reply he got, and then an angry 
clamour, ‘‘ Kill him! Kill him!’ swept across the square 
like a wintry squall. Outside, the black mass of sightseers 
swayed to and fro, giving the police unheard-of difficulty to 
prevent the throng from hurling itself against the railings and 
taking the place by storm, so as to mete a more proper and 
more rational justice upon the infamy of Dreyfus. 

The parade continued. 

On reaching the knot of journalists Dreyfus said: ‘‘ You 


will tell the whole of France I am innocent ? ”’ 
y [2 
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“Shut up, you hound!” retorted one of the pressmen, 
while several of his colleagues called out: ‘‘ Coward!” 
“ Traitor !’’ ‘‘ Judas!’ and like epithets. 

“ Stung to the quick at this, the abject creature drew himself 
up and glared at us with his eyes full of hatred,” wrote one of 
the French journalists from whose description of what went 
on upon the parade ground I am quoting. 

“You have no right to insult me . . .’’ he commenced. 

“You know you are not innocent,” interrupted a reporter. 
“Vive la France! You dirty Jew!” ae oe 

Dreyfus passed on. His clothing was in a pitiable state. 
In place of his stripes hung long ends of thread, and his kepi 
was quite shapeless. Still, he succeeded in pulling himself 
together again. 

Half the front of the square of troops remained to be paraded, 
and it was evident that the continuous threats of the crowd 
and the violent incidents of this dreadful ordeal were be- 
ginning to get the better of him. Although the creature still 
turned his face almost insolently towards the soldiers whom 
he seemed to defy, his legs showed signs of weakness and 
his step was heavier than when he started. The party 
now moved very slowly until the round of the square was 
completed. 

Dreyfus was handed over to two gendarmes, who picked 
up his dishonoured stripes and broken sword, and they hurried 
him quickly into the prison van. The driver whipped up the 
horses, and away rolled the Black Maria surrounded by a 
mounted troop of the Garde Republicaine, armed with re- 
volvers. Then Dreyfus, who made no comment on the 
degradation ceremonial, was locked up in the depét, where ~ 
he renewed his protestations of innocence. 
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THE RETURN FROM THE DEVIL’S ISLAND 


During the last ten days of June, 1899, there must have 
been a hundred journalists in Rennes, come to witness the 
arrival of Dreyfus from the Devil’s Island, but I think I was 
the only one to catch a glimpse of him before he appeared in 
court on the first Monday of the following August. The Sfax 
was delayed by heavy weather. Still, groups of newspaper 
men nightly haunted the Manutention military prison, where 
cells had been reserved for Dreyfus, until the last editions of 
their papers had gone to press or daylight had come, whichever 
event happened first. 

It was weary work, so we organised relief forces to 
enable each of us in turn to steal a few hours’ sleep. A little 
café-concert in the Avenue de la Gare, not very far from the 
Manutention, found it good business to arrange a sing-song 
and keep open until daybreak, so most of the French journalists 
spent their night there. Our little working group was com- 
posed of G. W. Steevens, J. N. Raphael, both of the Dazly 
Mail, Hamar Middleton, of the Chicago Record, and myself. 

To the mystification of our colleagues, the last three or 
four nights preceding the arrival of the Devil’s Island prisoner 
we left the concert punctually at midnight and went off to 
bed. Thesecret wasthis. M. Hennion, who was representing 
the secret police of the Ministry of the Interior, happened to 
be a great friend of mine. He afterwards became Préfect of 
Police at Paris, and died shortly after the commencement of 
the war while doing special duty attached to the Belgian 
Government at Havre. Hennion knew of our nightly vigil, 
and said to me one evening : 

“T cannot tell you when Dreyfus will arrive—we shall not 
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know it ourselves until the ship is off the coast. But I go 
to bed early, and if my boots are outside the bedroom door 
you will know that there is nothing doing that night. If 
you don’t see them there at 11.30 any night ask the porter 
if I have come in, and if he says ‘ No,’ draw your own con- 
clusions.”’ 

For several nights I walked along the corridor and saw the 
boots and hurried off to tell Steevens and the others that they 
could go home. A night came when there were no boots 
outside M. Hennion’s door at 11.30. The porter told me he 
had not seen M. Hennion, that he was later than usual, but as 
the man was not in the secret of the meaning of this absence of 
boots, he did not know the service he was rendering. I went 
off to the café and withdrew my group for a consultation in 
the streets. We could not get back to spend the rest of the 
night there without exciting suspicion. It meant loafing 
about for hours, and doing that so discreetly as not to run 
into any of our French colleagues or British and American 
rivals after they broke up at daybreak. 

The Manutention is a big, square building forming a block 
by itself. Steevens took the railway end corner, Middleton the 
corner in the Avenue de la Gare which commanded the main 
road in from the coast, Raphael’s corner enabled him to keep 
an eye on the entrance to the commandant’s office, while I 
was stationed at the main gates, which, by the way, formed 
the fourth corner of the walled-in space. When the revellers 
left the café and passed the prison on their homeward way 
Steevens and Middleton had to make themselves scarce. 

The hours dragged on; it was bright sunshine. Steevens 
had left his post to tell Raphael that he was afraid we were on 
a wild-goose chase. Raphael had come along to report Steevens’ 
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view to me, but we decided to hold on, and Raphael had 
barely got back to his point duty when I saw some mounted 
gendarmes and vehicles approaching along what I have called 
the coast road. Middleton was waving like a windmill gone 
mad. I acknowledged the signal and passed it along to 
Raphael, who caught it immediately and tried to call up 
Steevens. The latter, who was often absorbed by his thoughts, 
evidently did not look in either direction, so the last I saw of 
Raphael and Middleton was the pair leaving their posts to 
tell him something was happening. By a stroke of great 
fortune, for now two points were left unguarded through 
Steevens’ want of alertness, the procession made straight for 
the main gates. 

All that I have been telling was the story of a few seconds, 
The next few were even more dramatic. From every exit of 
this great walled-in quadrangle excited bands of gendarmes 
poured forth, shouting at the top of their voices and brandishing 
their carbines. It was quite an unnecessary commotion, 
because, apart from our little group, there were not more than 
half a dozen people anywhere near, and these only on their 
way to work. In their frantic charge to clear the precincts of 
the prison, they cut Steevens and the rest of them off, but 
somehow or other I managed to slip through the legs and 
carbines of the gendarmes, and when the carriage pulled up 
to turn into the prison I was standing alone by the side of it, 
so close that I could have shaken hands with Dreyfus had 
the window been lowered. 

Anyhow, I had a view of him, unfamiliar to any but his 
guardians—that of a sandy-bearded man with unkempt hair 
hanging over his shoulders. He looked frightened, as if he 
realised that the chances of being assassinated before he stood 
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his second trial were not slight. His hair was so overgrown 
that it was impossible to even see if he wore a collar. His 
appearance was one of shocking neglect, and was very different 
to that of the well-groomed man who came before the court- 
martial in uniform five weeks later. 

By this time a couple of closed furniture vans, which 
followed the carriages, had vomited a horde of detectives, 
and it was discovered that my presence had no official con- 
nection with the prison reception of Dreyfus, so I was promptly 
escorted into a neighbouring house, where the inhabitants, 
aroused by the commotion, stood in the open doorway to watch 
what was happening. We weré imprisoned, and the gendarmes 
blocked up the grille to prevent me taking a photograph of the 
scene before the carriage with its strong police escort passed 
through the prison gates. Remarkable precautions were taken 
to ensure Dreyfus’ safety while awaiting trial. The windows 
of his cell were boxed in, and when it was discovered that his 
exercise ground in the prison courtyard was overlooked, a huge 
curtain was fixed up so that he might walk about behind it 
without danger of being shot from the roof of the building from 
which I took the photographs reproduced in these pages. 


Some days before the arrival, Madame Dreyfus came to 
Rennes to be able to pay her husband an early visit. She 
was expected to stay with an elderly lady, a friend of the 
family, who lived almost opposite the station. Her departure 
from Paris being known, there were large crowds awaiting her 
both at the station and at the friend’s villa. While the 
passengers were leaving, a lady dressed in black, accompanied 
by a gentleman, passed quietly through the luggage-room and 
took a tram. Nobody noticed them, but having recognised 
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the lady as Madame Dreyfus, I jumped on the tram and rode 
on it to the outskirts of the town. Here the pair alighted 
and went to the house of a well-known pro-Dreyfus professor. 

I gave them time to settle down and called. The gentle- 
man who accompanied Madame Dreyfus, and whom I after- 
wards met, was M. Hademard, her brother. He received me, 
declared it was all a mistake, and, as for Madame Dreyfus, he 
knew nothing about her beyond that Dreyfus, had a wife. 
I knew I was right, but in face of this attitude it was im- 
possible to satisfy my desire to ascertain whether the lady 
had had a comfortable journey and had escaped any hostile 
demonstration at intermediate stations—an incident that was 
always to be counted upon in view of the violent anti-Dreyfus 
feeling which was then sweeping over France. 

So convinced was I that the tram ride had been with 
Madame Dreyfus that when I returned to the hotel I sought 
Madame Brémontier, the special correspondent of the 
Paris women’s paper, La Fronde. She was in the depths of 
despair at having missed Madame Dreyfus, whom she knew 
well, and at being unable to discover where she had been 
spirited away. We soon struck a bargain. She was to have 
the address, and in return to let me have the use of any inter- 
view she obtained. 

She left her dinner unfinished, but in little over an hour 
she was back, radiant with joy that her journal, the only 
newspaper in the world at that time written by women, put 
into type by women and printed by women, should not have 
lost one of the most heart-wringing stories ever told by a 
woman. 

Madame Dreyfus had opened her soul to the friend who 
had come to greet her in Rennes, but the part of her tragic 
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recital of her life in Paris awaiting the judgment ordering a 
revision of her husband’s first trial, which was particularly 
human, was the hourly struggle she had to prevent the children 
knowing that their father was the ‘‘ Devil’s Island traitor.” 
They were about six and seven years of age when Captain 
Dreyfus was condemned, degraded, and banished. They knew 
their father was a soldier, and were told that he had gone 
abroad as a soldier. Madame Dreyfus dared not let the 
youngsters come in contact with servants, or play companions, 
or anybody who might have blurted out the terrible truth 
that their father was the execrated convict on Devil’s Island. © 
She had to teach them herself, she had to accompany them on 
their walks, and, as by the time of the revision proceedings 
they had grown to the ages of eleven and twelve, she had to 
prevent them approaching shop-windows where their father’s 
picture might be displayed, and to hurry them home if she 
heard newsvendors crying anything about “ L’Affaire Dreyfus ”’ 
in the streets. Her great anxiety on reaching Rennes was to 
be sure that they were in such keeping that they would not 
hear their father’s name in connection with the new trial 
which had been ordered. 

I have often thought since that Madame Dreyfus might 
have saved herself years of mental torture if she had told the 
children, even if they were too young to appreciate anything, 
that their father had been unjustly sent away for punishment. 
But I suppose that during the first few years while the case 
was dormant there was no immediate reason to speak, and when 
it did burst into flames again the anti-Dreyfus storm in Paris 
was so menacing that she was afraid to tell them the truth. 
Of all the life-and-death tragedies that can be traced to the 
Dreyfus affair none seems more terrible than the story Madame 
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Dreyfus had to tell on this night when she reached Rennes 
to have a gaol interview with her husband. 

The next morning Raphael met me with a broad smile. 
““Hademard is so amused,” he said. ‘‘ He has your card 
and says you called last night and that he bamboozled you into 
believing that the lady who came with him from Paris was 
not Madame Dreyfus.” 

I smiled too ; and a few hours later the Paris papers were 
on sale in Rennes containing the translation of the message I 
had sent overnight of Madame Dreyfus’ ordeal, which had been 
telegraphed back from London. 


THE DAY OF THE SECOND CONVICTION 


Dreyfus was found guilty for the second time, and sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment in a fortified place in France. 
This is the brutal recital of history we wrote in Rennes on 
September goth, 1899. It is a page of emotion, every line of 
it crowded with mental anguish and bodily suffering. I don’t 
think anybody who was in the great hall of the Lycée when 
the verdict was given will ever forget it, nor will he wish 
to do so. 

The morning was overcast and misty, and though the 
court-martial had given us an extra hour in bed, it looked just 
as matinal as ever when we hied ourselves to the judgment 
place at half-past seven. It was evident that the last day 
had come. If I had not known it overnight, the clatter of 
cavalry and infantry beneath my window during the night 
would have told me something unusual was happening. 

As I approached the Lycée the streets were simply swarm- 
ing with soldiery. Five weeks’ attendance in court ought to 
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have resulted in my face being pretty familiar. Still, I was 
asked to show my pass three or four times at least, and, after 
getting clear of the last barrier, I was carefully searched for 
firearms—or bombs—by a detective of my acquaintance, who 
performed the operation more tenderly than did some of his 
colleagues. Three revolvers were seized at the entry to the 
court-room. 

The general public, assembled in force for the closing 
scene, were doomed to disappointment. Just sufficient people 
to satisfy the requirements of the law were allowed to be 
present. None of the ladies who had followed the proceedings 
so assiduously was admitted, and even the notorious ‘‘ White 
Lady ”’ was politely informed that her reserved seat must 
remain unoccupied for the day! 

- Hidden out of sight of the court, behind the desk of Major 
Carriére, the military prosecutor, however, were Mme. and 
Mlle. Demange, Mme. Labori, and five lady journalists. Even 
this little feminine band was reduced to strictly professional 
ladies at the final sitting, held in the afternoon. The space 
allotted to witnesses was but sparsely populated, owing to the 
absence of the military men, but, on the other hand, Colonel 
Jouaust had evidently issued the full number of privileged 
visitors’ tickets. 

Behind the judges’ chairs Lord Russell of Killowen took 
the seat he occupied the previous day, but he, too, disappeared 
at half-time, and, according to all accounts, was well on the 
road back to Paris, convinced of Dreyfus’ innocence, when the 
verdict was delivered. 

Punctually at half-past seven the bell tinkled, and the 
court made its entry with the customary ceremonial. We 
then saw that we were hemmed in by the military. At the 
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further end of the hall the guard of the 41st Foot presented 
arms, along the walls stood two lines of gendarmes with re- 
volvers in their belts and swords at their sides, while a complete 
innovation was offered by the presence of two other lines of 
gendarmes seated through the centre of the hall. 

“ Bring in the prisoner,” said Colonel Jouaust quietly, as 
the soldiers put themselves at ease at the command of their 
officers. 

Dreyfus entered the court. A sickly flush was on his 
cheeks, but it accentuated rather than diminished the anxious 
look that prevented his giving MM. Demange and Labori the 
smiling greeting we had more than once intercepted. No 
doubt the unusual display of force told him that the last day 
had come, if he had not been warned of it earlier. M. Matthieu 
Dreyfus was in the body of the court, looking quite as ill as 
his brother; he unquestionably had spent a sleepless night. 

Maitre Demange rose to continue the speech for the defence, 
which was interrupted at the rising of the tribunal on the 
previous day. In view of the verdict, what interest now 
attaches to it? Merely an historical one. I don’t know 
whether it was that we foresaw what was to happen, but this 
I can say, that the bulk of Me. Demange’s speech was listened 
to with our thoughts elsewhere. 

We thought of the troops that crowded the streets, of the 
companies of soldiers at ease in the courtyard, with their 
rifles stacked as on the battlefield awaiting the alarm, we 
whispered to one another of the thousand police and troops 
hidden away in the school dining-room and chapel. If we had 
not thought of all this instinctively, the proximity of these 
armed men would have been forced upon us by the clatter 
of accoutrements, as the mounted troops galloped past in the 
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side street, and the sound of words of command which came 
in through the open window on the courtyard side. 

As Me. Demange spoke one could not help being struck by 
the gloom that pervaded the place. Almost for the first time 
the sun’s rays refused to streak across the hall, and Dreyfus 
himself sat in a gloom. Strangely enough, he appeared to 
study the effect of the weighty words that fell from the great 
counsel’s lips, on the face of Major Carriére, who “‘ in his soul 
and conscience ”’ believed him guilty and said so, rather than 
upon the faces of his judges. Carriére, it was true, was dis- 
puting Demange point by point with gesticulations, and once 
spoke up to contest an assertion made by the defence. 

Me. Demange’s speech was a magnificent piece of argu- 
ment, and showed an astounding grip of the facts of the most 
complicated case given to man to determine. When, in the 
middle of the morning, the president prescribed for him 
twenty minutes’ rest, he sank back exhausted into an arm- 
chair placed on the stage specially for him. Me. Labori sprang 
to his side, gave him a glass of water, and showed quite filial 
concern for his welfare. Peeping through the line of judges 
occasionally I caught sight of the Lord Chief Justice absolutely 
engrossed in the pleading of France’s greatest legal light. 

But after the brief rest Me. Demange was at it again for 
a couple of hours. Contrary to his earlier policy, he kept 
clear for a long time of the pathetic note. Dreyfus himself 
could even so far divert his thoughts as to peruse a telegram 
handed to him by Me. Labori. But it had to come, and it 
came in one of the grandest perorations ever heard in a court of 
justice. His point, of course, was to show that Esterhazy, — 
with the complicity of the suicide Henry, was able to supply 
all the documents mentioned in the bordereau, 
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“ If I had to defend the absconding Major on these charges, 
really I don’t know what I should have found to say. Every- 
thing accuses Esterhazy, everything tends to show Dreyfus 
to be innocent. That is why the convict of Devil’s Island has 
waited and hoped, and his attitude has never varied. Now, 
when in a-:few minutes you enter the council chamber, don’t 
forget that you have no proof against this wretched man!” 

With wide gesture Me. Demange embraced the tortured man 
sitting in front of him. Dreyfus, who had listened alternately 
flushed and pale, with that ever-present high colouring of his 
prominent cheek-bones, began to get very agitated. The 
muscles of his neck twitched painfully. 

“You are not going to ask yourselves, ‘ Is he innocent ? ’ 
The question put to you is this, ‘Is he guilty?’ He is not. 
I ask you if the man who has suffered martyrdom at Devil’s 
Island for five long years, who has had the courage to bear 
it, and who has never ceased to hope for his rehabilitation and 
to think of his wife and his innocent children and his native 
land—I ask you if this man, against whom you have no proof, 
is a traitor to the mother country? No, no, you do not 
believe it, and I pray God to enlighten your consciences, and 
to give France the peace and concord she so sadly needs. 

““T have finished my task; I have done my duty. You 
have now to do yours. Whether you are for or against me, 
you are Frenchmen. Inspired with the sublime thought ex- 
pressed by Me. Mornard before the Cour de Cassation, Isay: ‘We 
are all Frenchmen ; let us be united in the same communion 
of love for the country, love for justice, love for the army.’ ”’ 

A burst of cheering followed this eloquent and beautiful 
ending of a great speech. The orator sank back into his 
chair overcome. Still the cheering continued for a full thirty 
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seconds before Colonel Jouaust raised his hand kindly, yet 
firmly, and made a mute appeal for silence. 

Tears flooded all eyes ; they overflowed and coursed away 
down the accused’s cheeks. 

“Maitre Labori?’’ said the President interrogatively. 

“IT don’t propose to plead,’ replied the lawyer quietly, 
understanding the invitation of the court. 

“Then we will adjourn till three o’clock.”’ 

In the confusion of the rising Dreyfus stepped from that 
stage to which the eyes of the world were turned, his face 
bathed with burning tears. 

“Courage! Courage!’ shouted someone in a voice that 
rang through the court. 

Colonel Jouaust turned sharply on the interrupter, said to 
be M. Jaurés, but the incident was allowed to pass. 

When we resumed in the afternoon only a few more words 
were said, but they were tear-stained, emotionful words that 
went straight to every heart. 

Major Carriére had been the clown of the trial. I do not 
think to this moment he had spoken a syllable, and he talked 
in syllables, without provoking laughter. But all was changed, 
especially himself, and it was in quite subdued tones he said : 

“The time for speeches has passed, the hour for supreme 
resolution has sounded. France awaits your judgment with 
anxiety. For myself, retaining as I do my convictions, I 
call upon you to apply the law against this traitor.” 

Me. Demange, his voice broken with emotion, could scarcely 
speak. ‘I have confidence in you because you are soldiers, 
You have only to account for your verdict to your consciences 
and to God.” This was all. 

Then the President turned to the prisoner. He addressed 
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him in kindly, encouraging tones, in contrast to the parade- 
ground manner of his conduct of the five weeks’ trial. 

“Captain Dreyfus, have you anything to say in your 
defence ? ”’ 

Dreyfus: ‘‘I can only say one simple word, that is I am 
absolutely certain—I affirm it before my country and before 
the army—that I am innocent. It was with the object of 
saving my honour, and the honour of the name my children 
bear, that I have lived through five years of the most frightful 
tortures. This object Iam convinced I have obtained to-day, 
thanks to your loyalty and your justice.” 

The President: ‘‘ Is that all you have got to say?” 

Dreyfus : ‘ Yes, my colonel.” 

The President : ‘‘ The case is ended. The court will retire 
to consider its verdict.” 

It was a quarter-past three when the judges filed out of 
court, and Dreyfus staggered from the public viewin custody 
of his gaoler into a class-room with the name “‘ Ernest Renan ”’ 
over its portals. 

Me. Demange, feeling the tension of the long wait, con- 
cealed himself in a corridor behind the stage. His son sought 
him, but not seeing him, he opened the door of the little room, 
and there I saw Dreyfus pacing up and down, a prey to the 
most violent emotion, with anguish depicted on his face. 

After an hour and a half a bell tinkled. It meant the 
verdict was settled. 

“Port arms! Present arms!” 

The customary order was given ; still no judges appeared. 
A minute of suspense, and we heard the troops commanded 
to stand at ease. At the end of five minutes the bell startled 
us again. This time there was no mistake. 
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Colonel’ Jouaust, looking pale and grave, led in his six 
colleagues, and the seven men of whom so much was expected 
stood in their places. 

“In the name of the French people !” 

Up went the seven white-gloved hands. You could have 
heard a pin drop. The snappish tones of the President were 
more plainly accentuated than before—think what depended 
on his words! He, too, had lost some of his self-control. 
We all knew the formula of the verdict by heart, our only 
interest lay in how the blank after the words, ‘‘ The Court- 
martial declares ...’’ was filled. It was with the awful 
words, ‘‘ Guilty—by a majority of five to two’’—the bare 
majority required to entail a sentence, and thus came in the 
order for ten years’ confinement in a fortress on French 
continental soil. 

Dreyfus had not been brought back into court. To say 
that the bulk of the audience was transfixed with horror is to 
describe mildly the feeling with which the judgment was 
received. Although the court sat while the soldiers evacuated 
the hall, I heard “ Atrocious !”’ ‘‘ Infamous!” ‘‘ Horrible ! ”’ 
whispered in bated breath around me. 

As I passed into the courtyard I turned to take one more 
look into the court. Me. Demange stood alone at the table for 
the defence, staring vacantly in front of him. Me. Labori, at 
his request, had gone into the little room, where I had caught 
sight of Dreyfus pacing to and fro so nervously awaiting the 
verdict, to communicate the bad news. Dreyfus seemed 
quite prepared for the worst. 

During the suspension of the afternoon sitting his wife 
had visited him, and said, ‘‘ If by any chance you are con- 
victed, be courageous.”’ 
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“Tis you who need it, my poor girl,” replied Dreyfus, 
“I im prepared for anything.” 

W..en Me. Labori tried to break the news Dreyfus im- 
mediately realised its purport, and declared at once, “I will 
bear up; but, above all, do console my wife.” 

As soon as he recovered his sang-froid Me. Demange joined 
the pair in the ante-room. He could not speak for emotion, 
and counsel and convict fell into one another’s arms and 
sobbed. 

These little details were told me tearfully by leading 
actors in the terrible scene upon which happily the curtain of 
privacy had fallen. Then came the message that Dreyfus 
was wanted in court, and Maitres Demange and Labori with- 
drew to the robing-rooms, where their wives and several 
leading Dreyfusards gathered, all simply overcome with grief. 

As soon as they were gone, Dreyfus, escorted by Captain 
Arrault and a non-com. of the gendarmerie, walked into the 
court. Major Carriére sat at his accustomed desk, and the 
greffier, M. Coupois, and Sergeant Toutain stood by the empty 
table whence the judges had fled, while in the body of the 
court, in the places we had occupied ten minutes earlier, 


_ paraded a detachment of troops representing various arms. 


Dreyfus was led to the foot of the three steps before the 
witness-bar and ordered to halt. His guardians stepped back 
a couple of paces, leaving himstandingalone. Greffier Coupois 
then read the judgment as delivered by Colonel Jouaust. 

The prisoner listened in silence, and ejaculated at the 
finish, ‘‘ My wife! ’’ He then turned on his heel, passed from 
the court for the last time, and crossed the road to his prison, 


a, doubly-condemned man. 
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“CHAPTER VII 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Escapade in an Armoured Train—Captured by the Boers—Stories 

of Ladysmith Siege—Relief Day—The Passing of G. W. Steevens. 
A FORTNIGHT after the close of the Dreyfus trial I started on 
the Norman from Southampton for the South African War. 
This was on September 23rd, 1899, and hostilities did not 
commence until October 11th, but I had in my pocket-book a 
correspondent’s licence entitling me to follow the operations 
of the British Army in South Africa issued by the War Office 
before my departure. ss 

In all the controversies which raged around the origin of 
that war I never mentioned that such a document had been 
issued three weeks before the Boer ultimatum, though it 
would show how certain our military authorities were at home 
that the differences with the South African Republics would 
have to be settled by arms. Another argument that might 
have been drawn from it would probably be: if the home 
Government was so convinced that war was likely to occur, 
how was it that we were so ill-prepared for the invasion of 
Natal ? ! 

We were a curious crowd on that Union Castleliner. Many 
achieved world-wide fame, not only in that war, but in the 
struggle which was to shake civilisation to its foundations 
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fifteen years later. Amongst them were Brigadier-General » 
French and Major Douglas Haig, destined to become heads of 
our army in France in the Great War. We had two nephews 
of President Kruger, then University students, like a few other 
young Boers and Free-Staters, who were going out to fight 
against us, and we succeeded in landing them in Cape Town 
some hours before the Boers presented their ultimatum, so 
they had time to reach their country and take up arms, though 
I never heard what happened to them. 

My friends, Melton Prior, of the Illustrated London News, 
G. W. Steevens, who died in Ladysmith, S. M. J. Pryor, who 
afterwards became managing editor of the Times, and George 
Lynch, representing the now defunct Morning Herald, who 
coolly walked over from our lines at Ladysmith to the Boers 
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one Sunday afternoon and was vainly ‘“‘ wanted” by Sir 
George White and a court-martial until the end of the siege, 
made up the newspaper group, which, under my editorship, 
brought out a very amateurish Norman Mail, for which we 
were justifiably court-martialled by the passengers. 

The only good the publication did was to bring in a record 
sum for the ship’s charities, Sir John Leycock purchasing the 
first copy for £50 to set the ball rolling at a smoking-room 
auction. 

Brig.-General French and Major Haig were amongst the 
first purchasers of this impromptu publication, which was 
convicted because the women’s page was voted inadequate, 
although we called as a witness a brilliant young officer, who 
shortly afterwards won the D.S.O., and followed up his gallantry 
by winning the V.C. in the European War, and he was so 
beautifully disguised in a lady’s evening dress that not one of 
we five prisoners in the dock guessed his identity while he was 
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trying to help us out by assuring the tribunal that he found 
the fashion page of the Norman Mail superior to the dress 
pages of the Queen or the Gentlewoman. 

We also had on board an Italian count. He was a tall, 
handsome, black-bearded man—the mystery man of the ship 
—and though he told us all that the purpose of his journey was 
to volunteer to fight with the British, he had no luck on 
board, no officer appeared to want this soldier of fortune on 
his staff, and when we landed at Cape Town I lost sight of 
him. He was not at the theatre that night, whither we had 
all gone to see some operetta as a relaxation after having been 
cabined in the Norman for three weeks. 

During the performance news of the Boer ultimatum 
reached the audience. Our high-spirited young military ship- 
companions took possession of the place. They stopped the 
play and insisted on the whole company coming on to the stage 
and singing the National Anthem for half an hour on end. 
Then they bought up all the flowers and chocolates and oranges 
which relays of vendors brought into the theatre, and made 
the girls in the troupe scramble for them instead of going on 
with the play. 

The ultimatum out, I could only stay a night in Cape Town, 
and that because the last train for the north had left. I 
collected my campaigning kit and started for Kimberley, where 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes had announced his intention of standing a 
siege against the Boers. By a stroke of good luck—for if I 
had reached Kimberley I should never have gone through the 
siege of Ladysmith—the Boers had destroyed the railway 
bridge at Fourteen Streams, where they peppered the train 
with rifle-fire and drove us back to De Aar junction. We 
had a pretty rough night getting back, spending a good part 
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of the time building shelters with our luggage to screen the 
women passengers. 

When I stepped out on to the platform at De Aar, there 
was my friend the Italian count. He was absolutely miser- 
able. He had seen the Northumberland Fusiliers and the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry leave their base to go to the front, 
but nobody wanted a foreign volunteer, though he had travelled 
all the way from Italy to fight for us. As I had to spend the 
night and the best part of next day in the station waiting- 
rooms waiting for a train for East London, where I could 
pick up the Norman again and revert to my original plan of 
going to the Natal front, we talked for hours, but I failed 
to fathom the mystery of this wealthy man who had 
travelled these thousands of miles apparently for the mere 
pleasure of fighting side by side with the British 
soldiers. 

I had to wait from this day in October, 1889, until the 
end of August, 1915, before the light came. When we were 
visiting the Italian front shortly after Italy came into the war, 
we received an invitation from Count Roberto Zileri Dal Verme, 
the mayor of Vicenza, to partake of a punch d’honneur given 
by the city. During the festivities W. T. Massey, of the 
Daily Telegraph, who afterwards went to Palestine as official 
correspondent with Allenby’s armies, told me that the mayor 
said he thought he knew me. I had been looking at him as 
if his face were familiar. When I approached him we both 
said ‘‘ South Africa !’’ in the same breath, and he then told 
me that after I had left him at De Aar he got his heart’s desire, 
and was accepted as a volunteer in the Yorkshire Light In- 
fantry. He earned his commission during the war, and won 
the D.S.O. Until the outbreak of the Great War, he added, 
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he had gone to London every year to attend the annual regi- 
mental dinner. 

And now for the elucidation of the mystery, which I 
picked up from people who knew the family in Vicenza and 
makes the story worth telling. Just before the possibility of 
war in South Africa loomed on the horizon, the handsome 
Count Dal Verme had been challenged toa duel. His religious 
principles would not allow him te accept the challenge, but 
feeling that some of his friends were putting his reluctance to 
fight down to cowardice, he determined that he would take 
part in the first war that occurred, wherever it was, and prove 
to the world that he was a brave man. That accounts for 
the mysterious foreign nobleman being amongst our fellow- 
passengers on the Norman, and when the ladies of the ship 
diagnosed the case as a “ love-affair,’’ they were perhaps not 
far wrong, though, personally, I never enquired what were 
the grounds of the challenge which had this strange sequel. 

At East London, where I was to rejoin the Norman for 
Durban, I found Steevens sitting on his baggage looking the 
picture of misery. When news was received at Cape Town 
of the Boer ultimatum he had dashed off to Norval’s Pont, 
convinced that the first clash of arms would occur there, as 
he anticipated that the Boers would attempt to invade Cape 
Colony at that point. He had not heard the crack of a rifle. 

Steevens: was a’man of moods. At Rennes, where we 
passed seven or eight weeks in daily association, he would 
frequently join us at the Café de la Paix, where we had to 
spend long evenings patiently waiting for rumours. Occasion- 
ally he would take his part in the general conversation, but 
more often he would single out E. F. Knight, of the Morning 
Post, or one of the others of us, for a quiet chat, and when 
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‘paying-up time came and liability for the rounds of drink was 
settled with the waiter, it was invariably found that Steevens 
had paid for his. On board ship he was equally reserved, and 
it surprised many of us when he entered into the spirit of the 
mock trial, took a place in the dock, and presented his own 
defence. 

Sitting on our luggage on the Buffalo River, he told me 
his story, and I told him what had happened to myself since 
we parted at Cape Town. Mine certainly had a little incident 
in it which was lacking in his narrative. I do not know 
whether that worried him, but he remarked somewhat des- 
pondently, ‘‘ You'll do a good deal better in this war, Smith, 
than Ishall!’’ Iasked him what he meant. “It’s all fresh 
to you,’ hereplied. Then he lapsed into silence for a moment. 

I have always felt that he had a presentiment that he 
would not see the campaign through. His riding a white horse 
into action at Elandslaagte, attracting fire not only upon 
himself but on the Gordons, who were lying behind the shelter 
of ant-hills waiting the order to attack, his reckless disregard 
of cover when Ladysmith was under bombardment, all in- 
dicated a spirit of fatalism. He made no attempt to conceal 
his contempt for those of us who made splinter-proof dug- 
outs where we could work in comparative safety when the 
town was being shelled. Curiously enough, with all the risks 
he took, I do not think a shell fell anywhere near him, while 
some of the correspondents, who took the line that a live dog 
was of more value to their newspaper than a dead lion, had 
many Close calls. 

Nobody wants to read a re-hash of the South African 
War. Afew adventures and yarns must suffice at this distance 
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When Melton Prior and I reached Ladysmith at six o’clock 
on the morning of October 21st—Trafalgar Day—there was 
an armoured train standing in the station. Prior, who was 
then starting on his twenty-fourth campaign, knew every- 
body ; he was greeted on the platform by Colonel Valentine, 
of the Intelligence Department, and obtained permission for 
both of us to accompany a reconnaisance on the clumsy 
contrivance. It was to be the first armoured train we showed 
the Boers, but they were not a bit alarmed. In fact, they 
took quite a fancy to them, and when later they captured one 
at Estcourt, further down country, they discovered Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the haul of prisoners. 

We had only booked our rooms at the Royal Hotel by tele- 
gram, and without wasting time to go and claim them, we 
sent our luggage to the hotel in charge of the British servants 
we brought up with us from Durban. Then we packed our- 
selves in the armoured train with two companies of Man- 
chesters, and I went forward to get my baptism of fire in the 
implement of war most likely to become a target. This was 
before the days of portable wireless, so we had to feel our way 
along, acting on instructions from Ladysmith headquarters, 
which we received at intervals by telephone when we stopped 
every now and again to attach our field telephone to the wires 
running by the side of the railway track. 

Just as we were starting, Colonel Melville, of the Man- 
chesters, discovered that in the hurry of preparing for the 
fight he had put all his accoutrements on the wrong side. 

“Don’t change them now,” exclaimed somebody ; “it’s 
unlucky !”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right!” replied the officer, starting to 
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That night when I came back on an ambulance train he 
was the first wounded officer I recognised. 

At last we came in sight of the hills at the back of Elands- 
laagte station. A native was standing on the rails waving 
a frantic warning. The train was pulled up, a sergeant and a 
couple of men rushed forward and made him a prisoner. His 
story was that some rails had been moved ahead of us. Still, 
we did not believe him, and, bound hand and foot, he was 
kept as hostage huddled in one of the armoured trucks while 
exciting events developed. 

First we saw several hundred straggling horsemen dashing 
in our direction. We cleared the decks for action, and every 
rifle and machine-gun was levelled at the oncomers. For- 
tunately we discovered in time that they were Natal Car- 
bineers, riding horses of every variety and colour, as we ex- 
pected to see the Boers, whereas our regular cavalry would 
be mounted on dark horses. Bennet Burleigh of the Daily 
Telegraph, Maxwell of the old Standard, and René Bull of Black 
and White, drawing rein by the side of the stationary armoured 
train, explained in a few hurried words that the colonials 
had located the Boers at Elandslaagte station and were retiring 
out of rifle range. 

This alert ended, we detrained our Manchesters with their 
machine-guns. Before they had time to form up the shriek 
of a shell came along. The Boers had two up-do-date Maxim 
Nordenfelts, which they captured from Dr. Jameson in the 
Raid, and which we retook before nightfall. They started 
to pepper “us for all we were worth. The Natal Carbineers, 
who had crowded around us, spread out, and we were left a 
splendid target for the Boer artillerymen, until our Manchesters 
were back in the train and we got a move on, and were pushed 
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a couple of miles back followed by the enemy shells, which did 
everything but hit us. In the meantime, the wretched Kaffir 
who had saved the train from rushing into a very nasty corner 
was still a prisoner. He had been forgotten and must have 
had a very uncomfortable half-hour as a reward for his valuable 
information. We called attention to him and got him released. 

Brigadier-General French, with Major Douglas Haig, his 
chief-of-staff, came up while Bennet Burleigh, Prior and 
myself were sitting on a boulder talking to Colonel Scott 
Chisholme, a very popular colonial, the leader of the Im- 
perial Light Horse, who was killed later in the day. General 
French, walking from group to group, waiting reinforcements 
from Ladysmith, gave us some helpful information as to what 
the reconnaisance had disclosed. Personally, thanks to what 
he told us, I was able to follow my first battle much more in- 
telligently than I should have been able to have done otherwise. 

It had barely started when Sir George White and head- 
quarters staff rode on to the field. ~General French approached, 
saluted Sir George, and put himself at his orders. 

“Carry on, French, you have begun it. This is your 
show !”’ replied the chief. 

It was in keeping with all that I ever knew of the man who 
took the blame for Mournful Monday to give his subordinate 
the opportunity and credit of carrying through an action 
which he had initiated. 

French had barely turned away to throw himself into the 
thick of the fight when a shell pitched right in front of General 
White, embedded itself in the earth, but fortunately failed to 
explode. He had precisely the same experience nine days 
later while he was directing the battle of Lombard’s Kop. 

When the battle ended and darkness had fallen, I went to 
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look for my armoured train, but found it had already returned 
to Ladysmith. Fortunately, I earned a passage back by helping 
to lift the wounded into a hospital train. 


CAPTURED BY THE BOERS 


My next adventure after the armoured train escapade at 
Elandslaagte was to fall into the hands of the Boers at Nichol- 
son’s Nek. Before forming up for battle outside Ladysmith, 
on October 30th, 1899 (the engagement was known to us as 
Mournful Monday and to the world as the battle of Lombard’s 
Kop), Sir George White sent the Gloucesters, the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers and the roth Mountain Battery out to Nicholson’s 
Nek in the hopes of hampering the retreat when the Boers 
were cleared off the positions they held threatening the town. 

Some time during the day the Rev. E. G. F. Ac 
an army chaplain who came out with us on the Norman and 
wasattachedto the Gloucesters onreaching Ladysmith, brought 
me news that disaster had befallen the column, that the mules 
had bolted, guns and heliograph had been lost, and that the 
survivors were dribbling back to camp. I drafted a brief 
despatch, which was returned to me from the censor’s office 
endorsed, ‘‘ Not approved.’”’ On making enquiries as to the 
reason of this I was assured that the Gloucesters and the 
Irish Fusiliers were safely entrenched at Nicholson’s Nek. 
I am certain this information was honestly given, because it 
was afterwards confirmed that Colonel Carleton’s column had 
lost its signalling apparatus, and it is doubtful if two Kaffirs 
sent in with news of the disaster ever arrived at Sir George 
White’s headquarters. 

Mr. Macpherson was convinced that his news was true, 
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and felt that his place was with the Gloucesters in their trouble. 
So we decided to drive out and see for ourselves what had 
happened. The first discovery we made was that our troops 
were not at Nicholson’s Nek. When the mules stampeded, 
Colonel Carleton and Major Adye, the latter representing 
headquarters, decided to make for a height called Tcherengula, 
a hill with a plateau on the top and shaped just like a boot. 
The hill stood up inaccessible, facing the spot where it was 
hoped the Boers might break; the sole descended by an easy 
gradient in the direction of the Orange Free State, the slope 
used by the enemy to attack our men in the rear and capture 
them. : 

Pushing through evidences of disaster, parts of guns, dis- 
carded ammunition cases, saddlery—all sorts of odds and 
ends—we were heading for Nicholson’s Nek when all of a 
sudden a dozen Boers sprang out from their resting-place 
around a square brick building, and.as many rifles were covering 
us. Two officers, Christian de Wet and Commandant Van 
Dam, of the Johannesburg police, came out to interrogate us. 

By the time we reached the foot of Tcherengula, General 
Joubert had notified Sir George White of the disaster, and 
suggested that he should send to bury the dead and remove 
the wounded. Consequently Mr. Macpherson’s appearance on 
the scene created no surprise, but with me it was different. 
I had to confess that I was a journalist, and had come out of 
Ladysmith expecting to find myself here amongst my own 
people. My camera was examined, but as soon as Christian 
de Wet and Van Dam were satisfied that I was unarmed they 
called for two field-cornets who spoke English. They were 
bidden to take us on the hill and show us everything, and to 
take care we were not insulted. 
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“It is on top that your dead are lying,”’ said the elder man 
to Mr. Macpherson. “‘ And I fear, sir, there are a great many 
of them for you to bury.” 

“So our men got into position—they were not caught in 
ambush during the night as the report goes in Ladysmith ? ” 
I enquired. 

“We found them entrenched on the top of the hill when 
we came along this way at daybreak, and crept up behind 
them—but I will show you where they were and how we 
captured the hill when we get up there.” 

After a hard climb the top of the hill was reached. Stepping 
upon the plateau near the white flag which our survivors had 
hoisted, we immediately ran across a temporary hospital set 
up beneath a spreading tree. Those of our wounded who 
had not been discovered while the Boer doctors were on the 
field lay under the tree, recipients of first aid. In spite of 
their injuries they were a cheery lot ; they “ chipped ’”’ one 
another, and were mercilessly “chipped”? by a wounded 
Irishman, one of Colonel Lynch’s volunteers, who, fighting 
with the Boers, managed to find his way wounded into the 
same field-hospital where men of the Irish Fusiliers sat waiting 
for the doolie-bearers to carry them down the hill to the 
ambulance waggons below. 

Strolling around were parties of armed Boers, some on 
horseback, some on foot. Many of them came up to have a 
chat, and as I look back upon the strange experiences of a 
journalist’s life, I can think of few that were more impressive 
than was the scene on what, so far as I knew then, was a 
nameless hill. 

For stretching away in front of us were our dead, lying 
just as they had fallen—no, not quite ; the Boers had covered 
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the poor fellows’ faces with their helmets to keep the rays of 
that tropical sun from beating down on the already distorted 
features. And other Boers had taken off their boots—and 
turned them to their own uses. 

“It is not sacrilege, is it, sir? ’’ queried one of the Boers, 
apologetically, when we called his attention to the absence of 
boots upon the feet of our dead. “‘ I can tell you some of our 
fellows wanted them.”’ 

By the side of each man was a heap of expended ammuni- 
tion, showing that he had not given in without a shot. By 
the side of each man, too, were the remains of an unfinished 
meal. By the side of one poor fellow of the Irish Fusiliers I 
picked up several pages of a ‘‘ Preparation for Confession.” 
Most of the relics of this battle-field were so sad that I could 
not touch them; but, as the Boers would say, it was “ not 
” when we divided these pages between Mr. Mac- 
pherson, a Catholic Boer who had joined us, and myself. 

I photographed Mr. Macpherson with our escort, and took 
another of about a dozen burghers who formed up in a group 
for me, and got a few general views which I knew would 
be appreciated by Melton Prior when he reconstructed the 
scene for the Illustrated London News from descriptions 
Mr. Macpherson and I would be in a position to give 
him. 
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I returned to Ladysmith well pleased with my day’s work. 
But here trouble awaited me. When I walked into the censor’s 
office with a cable describing my visit to what will always 
be called Nicholson’s Nek, I found the other correspondents 
taking by dictation the meagre details of the disaster which 
had then reached headquarters. 

“You are late, Mr. Smith,’’ remarked the censor. ‘‘ One 
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of your colleagues will no doubt give you the early part if you 
carry on from here.” 

When the story was finished each correspondent got the 
visa and made a dash for the telegraph-office. I happened to 
have taken a seat between Bennet Burleigh and H. H. S. 
Pearse, of the Daily News. The former was making a bolt 
with his message when I produced my copy to be censored. 

““What’s the meaning of this ?’’ said the censor severely, 
looking it through. 

““T have been to Nicholson’s Nek, and this is my report,”’ 
I explained. 

“Do you know you are guilty of holding communication 
with the enemy in time of war, and are liable to two years’ 
imprisonment or to be sent home ? ” 

“But I expected to find our people at Nicholson’s 
Nek—— ’’ I began. 

“Mr. Pearse,’’ said the censor quietly, and, as soon as he 
had initialled his message, he put mine in his drawer and said 
I might go. 

I hung about for a few moments while other messages were 
passed in the hope that the censor might relent, but seeing 
no signs of this, I walked sadly to the Royal Hotel. Pearse 
had evidently told the others what had happened because 
Prior greeted me with: 

“ You silly little fool, to go and get into a mess like that 
—and this is your first campaign !”’ 

Burleigh was just as severe. Pearse was very sympathetic, 
and retorted to Burleigh that if he had thought of it he would 
have done the same as I had done and gone out to Nicholson’s 
Nek. 

I was beginning to get interested in the controversy when 
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a non-com. knocked at the smoking-room door and said the 
censor wanted to see me. It was in fear and trembling that 
I entered the presence. I thought I detected a softening in 
the censor’s voice when he said : 

‘“‘T have read your despatch.” 

Then he went on to repeat the threat of imprisonment or 
withdrawal of my licence, and I was driven back to my ex- 
planation that I should not have gone to Nicholson’s Nek 
if his own department had not told me that the Gloucesters 
and Irish Fusiliers were safely entrenched there. I did not 
want to walk into the Boer lines. 

** But you have broken Army Orders by going beyond our 
outposts without a written permit,’’ pursued the censor, and 
there he had me, because I could not plead that I did not 
know a permit was necessary without confessing that I had 
not read the rules that were attached to my licence. ‘‘ You'll 
admit that you have broken this regulation ? ”’ 

“Yes, I am obliged to,” I replied. 

“Here is your message ; I have signed it.”’ 

The incident ended quite amicably, and, after filing my 
copy, I was pleased to be of service in describing in detail 
where the surrender had actually taken place, and what I had 
seen on the spot. 


STORIES OF LADYSMITH SIEGE 


The South African War was the last one in which cor- 
respondents had what was practically absolute liberty to go 
where they liked and watch operations without hindrance or 
restraint. In Ladysmith, beyond a very necessary censorship, 
owing to the risk of our messages falling into the hands of 
the enemy, we encountered no restrictions other than those 
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imposed by Boer shells. When I joined Lord Roberts in 
Bloemfontein to participate in the famous march to Pretoria, 
Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, was our chief censor, and we 
members of ‘‘ Stanley’s Light Horse,’’ as the correspondents 
were nicknamed, were given the fullest facilities for collecting 
news and keeping the public well informed. 

All this changed in the Russo-Japanese and Turko-Bulgarian 
wars, and although some of us working “‘ behind the front ” 
had a few adventurous weeks in Belgium and France at 
the start of the Great War, the eventual regularisation of 
the correspondent’s position worked a complete change in his 
relations with the newspaper reader. 

I am pleased to have undergone the Siege of Ladysmith. 
There will never be another one like it. In those days we had 
no wireless, no aeroplanes to help or disturb us, we ran no 
risk of being tunnelled under, as happened at Messines Ridge, 
there were no poison gases to float over us when the wind was 
favourable. Modern inventions—such as we saw employed 
after I914—are all against the defence of an open position like 
Ladysmith. 

Our earliest communications from the outside world were 
dot-and-dash messages flashed on the clouds from Colenso, but 
the enemy, being more powerfully equipped and close to our 
lines, easily obliterated them. The first time I saw a battle 
in the clouds of this kind was on St. Andrew’s Eve. Sir 
George White, honorary colonel of the Gordons, was dining 
with the battalion shut up with us, when word was brought 
into the mess tent that Colenso was making sky signs. Up 
darted the Boer searchlights, scouring the clouds in a fashion 
made familiar to Londoners by our air defences during the Great 
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light were concentrated on thespot. Anyhow, enough was got 
out of the aerial skirmish that night to let us know that Buller 
had landed in Cape Town and was coming to Natal to command 
our relief column. 

Next we got in contact by helio, but the sun had an in- 
convenient habit of clouding up just when bright sunshine 
would be most useful. 

Another unreliable means of getting news out—I don’t 
think half a dozen written messages came in during the four 
months of the siege—was by native runners. But our emis- 
saries were frequently captured and beaten if anything was 
found on them, and sometimes for weeks at a stretch they 
were so panicky that they would-:not go out beyond our lines. 
As they were a source of revenue, enterprising persons made a 
corner in natives and charged what they liked for reliable 
runners. The limit was reached when G. W. Steevens had 
to pay £75 to get a message out, and the service was then 
transferred to Mr. Henderson, a colonial who had charge of 
some guides kept at the service of headquarters. A maximum 
charge of £15 per native, who might carry three messages, 
was fixed. Still, we lost a lot of copy, either by capture or 
owing to its being thrown away when the native runners found 
themselves in difficulties. 

I recollect one day the Boers heliographing in that they had 
received a parcel of news for the Morning Leader, and some 
interesting sketches by Melton Prior intended for the JIllus- 
trated London News, which they did not propose to waste, so 
they were sending their capture on to the Johannesburg papers. 

For a time runners would not carry bulky packages, and 
Prior was reduced to sending rough sketches on tissue paper, 
and I developed the art of writing a column on a few cigarette 
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papers. There is the covering of one of these despatches still 
in existence amongst my curios. Brother Boer did not always 
get the best of the battle of wits. I recollect when we were 
getting off one of these tiny packages I had the native down 
to ourcamp. We turned the frayed bottom of the legs of his 
trousers up, tucked our messages comfortably in the folds, 
and, taking him to the edge of the Klip river, doused his 
trousers with mud. This caked so completely that you would 
not think the fellow’s trousers had ever been brushed. 

There are difficulties in sending out communications from 
a besieged town which are not apparent at first sight. When 
we were trying to communicate with Buller’s force by helio- 
graph we discovered more than once that the Boers were taking 
our messages and answering us in English. To guard against 
this a password had to be arranged, but how could we be 
certain that we got it into the hands of Buller’s heliographers ? 
We could not trust to a native runner to carry it down-country, 
because there was more than an even chance that the Boers 
would capture it, and if they put it in use to call us up we 
might start blurting things out too freely. 

A twinkle came in one morning from a hill above Chieveley, 
which we were convinced must come from Buller, but how 
were we to make sure? A happy idea struck the officer in 
charge of our helio on Convent Hill. A bosom friend of his 
was on Buller’s staff. It was decided to ask him to go to the 
Chieveley helio station where questions could be put to him 
on matters of which only these two men could have any 
knowledge. He went to the station and was pleased to find 
his friend at our end. He was taken aback when he was 
asked if he could remember his nickname when they were at 
Sandhurst together. He gave it. Next he was asked to give 
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our officer the name of his Scotch estate. This was too much, 
but he gave it all the same. 

When he rejoined Buller’s headquarters he mentioned that 
Captain —— had called him up from Ladysmith to ask some 
silly questions. ‘‘I always thought he was a confounded 
idiot,’ he added, ‘‘ but I never thought he would forget the 
name of his own house ! ”’ 

The name of that Scotch estate became our password long 
enough to enable us to arrange a code and make quite certain 
that we were talking to the right people. 

The episode of which all correspondents accredited to the 
South African Field Force were most proud was the holding 
of Ladysmith. It affords a good deal of food for thought now, 
though there was little food for the body when we were there. 
Our life on half a pound of horseflesh, or half a pint of horse- 
soup, called “‘ chevril,” with a quarter of a pound of ship’s 
biscuit and three ounces of ground Indian corn on alternate 
days, has often been described. Prior and I divided the 
duties of living and working. He took the job of supplement- 
ing our rations, and I took charge of the picking up of news 
and the despatch of native runners. 

I recollect his coming back in glee one day. He had bought 
the crop of fruit on an apricot tree, as it stood. To show 
what a bargain he had made he brought with him half a 
gallon of the fruit, which we turned into jam, without sugar. 
What was our dismay when we sent our men the next day 
with sacks to collect the residue to learn that the tree had 
been stripped bare during the night. 

Another day these two servants, who were expert foragers, 
came into camp with faces hardly wide enough to contain 
their grins. We saw two necks, still dripping with blood, 
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protruding from their pockets. No questions were asked, but 
that evening we had poultry for dinner. 

Poor Prior was terribly upset through my fault just before 
the end came. We sat down toameal. I had hardly started 
when I looked across the box which had done duty for a table 
for nearly four months, and I noticed tears were streaming 
down his cheeks. 

““ What’s the matter, old chap?” I asked. 

“You ungrateful little beggar!’ he sobbed. ‘“‘ This is 
ox-tail soup!” 

In words broken by sobs he explained that for weeks he 
had been begging a slaughterer for a bullock’s tail, and now he 
had got one, and had had the soup served up as a surprise for 
me, I had taken no notice. I donot mind confessing I broke 
down as completely as Prior at the sight of his tears and the 
knowledge that I had not appreciated as I should have done 
the treat that he had provided. 

There are moments in a war correspondent’s life when one 
could wish he had never been born. I don’t suppose anyone 
would ever suspect Charlie Hands, of the Daily Mail, of being 
depressed. After our siege I wasin Kimberley. One morning 
I saw a figure bunched up on a horse about three sizes too 
big for him making a bee-line for the Queen’s Hotel. Taking 
a sheer drop from the horse, the stranger shouted to me as I 
stood on the hotel steps wondering who he might be. 

‘““ What ’cher, Ernest !”’ 

‘By Jove! I had no idea you were in South Africa!” 

‘ Alfred’ (Lord Northcliffe) told me I could go to Paris 
for the Exhibition for six months or come out here, and I 
was ass enough to come here,’ explained Hands dejectedly. 

Thousands of people no doubt read with amusement a 
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splendid article Mr. Hands wrote offering to return the noble 
charger to the Boer who captured his razor, shaving-brush 
andsoap; but it was only those who saw him ride into Kim- 
berley with a week’s beard on his face, and not a scrap of 
luggage to his name in the Black Continent, who could really 
appreciate his appeal. 

In his Campaigns of a War Correspondent Mr. Melton Prior 
does not mention the ox-tail tragedy, though he let the world 
into many secrets of our siege commissariat. 

“For close on two months,” he wrote, ‘I tasted nothing 
but horseflesh, with the exception, perhaps I ought to mention, 
of one or two fish about the size of sardines that Smith, who 
was a great fisherman, used to catch sometimes outside our 
tent: 

I knew Prior would not hurt a fly, except when we got 
excited and drove battalions of them out of our tents with 
towels before meals and at nightfall, but I fear that he 
rather under-rated my angling. It was an achievement on 
which I received innumerable bouquets from other admirers, 
and I can only think it was owing to my landing too large a 
proportion of eels, because Prior would sooner eat fifty horse- 
Steaks than look at one eel. 

Let me put this to any fisherman. I bought the last dozen 
hooks in Ladysmith; originally built, I should think, to bait 
eighteen- or twenty-pound cod. There was no gut, only a 
ring at the top through which I had to tie a piece of ordinary 
string. Worms cost me two shillings a dozen (siege prices). 
The Klip river, beyond our lines, was the Boer dumping-ground 
for dead horses and cattle. It was very hard to get the fish 
to take notice of the modest attraction at the end of a visible 
hook which I was able to offer. Still, I did get some, apart — 
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from the “sardines ’’ and eels, including two large yellow fish 
which boiled beautifully, but turned out to be all bones. 

After the experiences of food-rationing in England during 
the Great War it will be easier to understand how memories 
of a siege take the recollections back to what there was to eat. 

During the final six weeks I had malaria and two attacks 
of dysentery almost without a break. H. H. S. Pearce helped 
me out with some Bengers’ Food and Birds’ Custard Powder, 
which John Stuart, of the Morning Post, made more attractive 
by sending along a phial of almond essence as a flavouring. 
The kind heart of another friend, Sir Edward Ward, so truly 
described by Sir George White as the best commissariat officer 
since Moses, melted to the extent of an occasional tin of 
condensed milk, which he accompanied with a truly pathetic 
injunction to get well. At that time we must have had at 
least 3,500 of our 10,000 soldiers down with enteric, dysentery 
or malaria, and I knew the drain even my occasional tin must 
have been on the small store of hospital comforts which were 
so necessary to coax fighting men back to strength. The day 
we were relieved I weighed only six stone three pounds in my 
clothes and riding boots, and Captain Lambton (now Admiral 
Sir Hedworth Meux), who saw Colonel Stoneman put me 
through the scales, laughingly suggested that I might get 
home in time to ride a light-weight in the Lincoln. 

When I unpacked my luggage in Ladysmith I found that 
the only literature which had survived the voyage was a copy 
of a London daily paper—dated September 23rd, 1899, and 
Whitaker's Almanack for 1899. Before the siege was many 
weeks old I could have passed an examination on the events 
in 1898, so often had I turned to the almanack for the sake of 
reading something. As illnesses and diseases crept along I 
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became an assiduous student of the patent-medicine advertise- 
ments in my old daily paper. 

“Do you start at sudden noises ?’’ [I amafraid Istarted 
more than once when shells were whizzing and bursting 
around—the start sometimes being in the direction of a 
dug-out.] ‘‘ Take 

“Have youanempty feeling?’ [I am afraid I often had, 
as I came out of the siege the feather-weight I have just 
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mentioned.] ‘‘——- restores the appetite.” 

“Do you suffer from insomnia?” [At the end of afew - 
weeks I could sleep through shell-fire, but there was a time when 
I would willingly have sent 1s. I¢d. (2s. od. large size) for a 
bottle of “‘ ——’s certain cure.’’] 

With dysentery reducing me to a shadow, I could still read 
of the merits of ‘‘ Chlorodyne,” though we had not a drain left 
in the town. 

The end of this old paper was tragic. One day a stretcher 
borne by four Indians was brought into the camp to take 
MacHugh, of the Daily Telegraph, to hospital. It was a well- 
used one. The canvas was stained black with the blood of 
many men who had been carried bleeding from the battle- 
field on it. My thoughts turned to the paper, to its blatant 
praise of specifics which could never reach a besieged town, 
and I brought it from my tent and spread it sheet by sheet 
on the stretcher to make it look nicer before we supported 
MacHugh from his tent and lay him on it. 

But Ihave a still graver complaint than the letting loose of 
patent-medicine advertisements in a besieged town. It is 
against novelists and short-story writers. We hada few books 
and magazines, which were passed round from camp to camp. 
I do not know if ours was an unrepresentative collection, but 
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from “ Ouida” to the newest writerin the Strand, I could not 
read a book or story that had not a restaurant scene describing 
an elaborate luncheon or dinner. I felt so strongly on the 
matter that when I was entertained by the Savages with my 
fellow-correspondents who went through the South African 
War, I made a strong appeal to the authors amongst my hosts 
to remember that there might be other sieges, and to banish 
descriptions of banquets in case their stories should fallinto the 
hands of starving garrisons in wars yet to come. 


RELIEF DAY 


We had just entered upon the one hundred and nineteenth 
day of complete isolation and investment when an incident 
occurred to show us that the burghers’ game was up, that 
freedom was a matter of days—or hours, perhaps. 

The noise of battle down country which rumbled amongst 
the hills on the previous afternoon had subsided into a strange, 
mysterious silence. All was quiet around us until, about 
midday, ‘‘ Puffing Billee’’ boomed out, and a great shell 
screamed and screeched its way into Gordon’s camp. Then 
all was silence again. We did not reply to the fire ; the Boers 
did not repeat the dose. 

But about one o’clock on the afternoon of Ash Wednesday 
the Naval Brigade’s 4°7-in. blazed forth from Cove Redoute, 
and literally shook the whole town with the shock. I do not 
think we had fired our heavy guns for a month, so it was worth 
hurrying to the top of the hill to see what was happening. 
Something unusual must have called for the expenditure of 
even a single shell at this juncture of the siege, when big-gun 


ammunition was as scarce as food. 
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A glance through my glasses served to satisfy me that the 
Boers were raising the siege. An enormous derrick towered 
above the work where the enemy’s most dreaded gun had 
defied all our efforts to dislodge it for four long months! Our 
foes were trying to remove the monster. In the twinkling 
of an eye the long-range 12-pounders, 15-pounders and the 
4'7-in. were shooting from Casar’s Camp, as well as the 
batteries above the town, and shell after shell fell upon 
the corner of ’Mbulwana Hill surmounted by the yellow 
earthwork. 

It was an exciting cannonade. On the second or third 
shot a score of Boers rushed from cover and ran helter-skelter 
out of the line of fire. Half adozen men braved the shower of 
projectiles, and stuck to their labours until the spot became 
too hot for any living creature to hold. A magnificently- 
directed shot missed the crane by a few feet only, and as the 
cloud of dust and smoke blew away the three legs of the 
derrick sprawled asunder and the attempt to remove the gun 
in daylight was abandoned. First blood to us. Everybody 
in the besieged town was agog to see how the duel would end. 

We were surmising on the significance of the incident, 
which really could mean only one thing, when two splendid 
pieces of news were put into circulation. Lord Roberts’ 
triumph at Paardeburg was confirmed, with the welcome 
addition that General Buller had celebrated Majuba Day by 
decisively defeating the Boers who had us besieged. The 
optimists were undoubtedly right at last: the enemy was 
ridding us of his presence. 

A couple of hours later a terrific thunder and rain-storm— 
a South African speciality—burst over us, obscuring every- 
thing from view. As soon as it cleared our guns opened fire 
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on ’Mbulwana. But there was no derrick up, and we were lost 
in conjecture as to what the cannonade meant, for the shells 
swept the crest half a mile from the gun-work. 

“It is quite a treat to feel that we are not in a beleaguered 
town,’’ I remarked to a colleague. 

‘““ We are not out of the wood yet, but what do you make of 
that line out on the plain ? ”’ 

I looked. A file of horsemen, advancing steadily two by 
two, was coming into sight on the summit of the slight rise 
that hid the sick and wounded camp at Intombi Spruit from 
the town. The men were in khaki: they could only be 
British troops ! 

“It’s the relief column !’”’ we shouted simultaneously. 

The heavy storm had prevented our advanced outposts 

from seeing its approach until the men were close upon us, or 
had rendered it impossible for them to signal the news. We 
were not the only ones to see our rescuers. Ten thousand 
men took up the ringing cheer which was raised in a score of 
camps. It was the term of our privations, the end of days and 
nights of hunger, of anxious watchings, that we saluted with 
a yell which was almost unnatural, for as yet we had nobody 
to whom we could direct our cheering. 

I have never forgotten the scene that followed. 

A town and garrison were frantic with joy, which nobody 
took the trouble to hide. Men shook one another’s hands, 
stammered a few words of congratulation at having survived 
the dangers of a terribly hard siege, in the course of which, 
though war had been comparatively impotent, disease and 
sickness had spared few from their more deadly attacks. 
Handkerchiefs were waved at those who rushed to greet the 


incoming troops. 
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General White and his staff were quite as taken aback 
as the humblest transport driver. As he cantered from 
headquarters into town he, too, was cheered, and well he de- 
served the applause, for he had not lost one inch of the ground 
he set himself to hold when the enemy closed in around Lady- 
smith, although, strangely enough, when the Boers fired their 
last shot into the camp I was with Major E. S. May, R.A., 
looking over an inner line of defences which we were con- 
structing in case our ever-lengthening sick list compelled us 
to abandon some of our outlying posts. 

A group of tiny children spatchcocked their shrill hurrahs 
into the chorus of discordant sounds that rang in the streets. 
The General drew rein and almost stopped before them as he 
bent from his horse to shout cheerily, “‘ Ah, children, plenty of 
sugar and jam now—no more siege rations ! ”’ 

The next time I came across these words was when I read 
of them having been cut from my cable and worn at a book-tea 
to represent The Woman in White !) 

As I think of his kindly words the thought recurs that not 
one child, and only two or three women, were touched by the 
18,000 shells that fell in our midst during the four months ! 
If ever there was cause for congratulation it is in this fact. 
There were shrunken-faced children and pale-faced women in 
the town; they had borne their share of our miseries and 
suffering. And right nobly they behaved, for I know their 
privations were even worse than ours. 

I often recall a little maiden I used to meet in the streets, 
generally on Sundays, when there was no firing. I asked her 
one day howshe liked the bombardments. ‘‘ I love the shells 
that sing in the sky,”’ she replied, ‘‘ but the ones that make a 
noise and break our houses are horrid.” 
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But the column was coming. Already Major Hubert 
Gough (Sir Hubert of the famous 5th Army in the Great War) 
had entered the main street at the head of the squadron of 
Imperial Light Horse we had sent to Colenso after Mournful 
Monday. With them came a squadron of Natal Carbineers 
(marching side by side, so that all Colonials might share the 
honours of the relief), commanded by Major M’ Kenzie, an officer 
whose local knowledge of the country through which the 
advanced guard had passed was second to none. Behind 
them came a score or so of Natal Mounted Police. 

Slowly the horsemen wended their way up the main street, 
cheering the men who had held the town and the people who 
had shared its fortunes, and these cheered their rescuers just 
as frantically. In the hurried twilight of the tropical dusk, 
broken by the vivid lightning flashes of the storm that still 
hung around the hills, General White and Major Gough failed 
to recognise each other. But the incoming troops knew our 
leader and acclaimed his passage along their lines. 

It was quite dark when a halt was made near the post- 
office, exactly opposite the building where a score of Boer 
prisoners gathered on the balcony to watch what was happening 
in the streets. 

‘“‘ Three cheers for the Queen! ’’ shouted General White, 
uncovering his head. The whitened locks of hair showed how 
the man had aged of late months. 

The call was responded to over and over again. Then we 
sang the National Anthem more than once, for all felt that 
excitement would best vent itself in enthusiasm. 

‘‘ Three cheers for General Buller! ’’ was our chief’s next 
appeal. These were given, as well as acclamations for General 
White himself, who replied in a few words, thanking the 
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troops and the townspeople for the spirit they had shown 
during the siege, and regretting the ‘‘ short commons—the very 
short commons,” to which all had come. Everyone deserved 
well of the country for which such sacrifices had been made. 
It was exactly the speech that was needed—a few words, 
soldierly and humane, ending with the historic cry, ‘“‘ Thank 
God we’ve kept the flag flying! ”’ 

Then, as often happens, the crowd set to cheering every- 
body, and dispersed to dine on what was left of the one and 
a quarter biscuit, the half a pound of horseflesh or the cup of 
horse-soup, the twelfth of an ounce of tea, and the ounce of 
sugar that had been served out earlier in the day, but with the 
promise of full rations on the morrow to help the meal down. 

Then the storm raged anew with increased fury, flooding 
rivers and streets, and spoiling the hopes we entertained that 
the food wagons might come in quickly. 

It took me some time, after rescuers and rescued had been 
driven to shelter by the storm, to prepare a message describing 
the relief scenes, get it censored and dispatch it by native 
runner. Somebody lent me a lantern, and I started to 
trudge through inches of water and mud to our tent on the 
side of the Klip river. I had been four months in Ladysmith, 
moving about like other people, and had never been asked for 
the password. Either my face or the answering call of 
“Friend!” to a challenge, even coming out of the darkness, 
had carried me through until this night, when, with the relief 
advance guard actually in the town, I was held up for the first 
time. Passing through the artillery park a sentry challenged. 
I could not give the password, so I was taken to the guard 
tent. He awakened the sergeant, who told me to hold up the 
lantern so that he could see my face. 
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“IT know your face very well,” he said, “and I know you 
live in the tent down by the river, but I’m blowed if I know 
who you are! He’s all right, sentry.” 

Eventually I slid down the river bank and reached our 
tent. 

Prior, who got home as soon as General White and Major 
Gough left the front of the prison for headquarters, had 
changed into his pyjamas and was making a rough sketch of 
the relief scenes. Without saying a word, I went to my box 
and produced a half-bottle of brandy. I had hidden it away 
three months before in anticipation of relief day. Not even 
sickness had tempted me to touch it. I never knew a man 
more surprised or grateful than when I poured out a sub- 
stantial tot and produced a water-bottle. I think it was two 
months to the day since Prior and I were the guests of Capt. 
Lambton, at Cove Redoute, where the naval guns held forth, 
and met Lieutenant Lionel Halsey, now also an admiral, a 
knight, and Comptroller of the Prince of Wales’s Household. 
It was there we encountered the last potent spirits in the 
garrison. 

The morrow came and with it full rations, also the an- 
nouncement that General White and staff were leaving town 
at noon to meet General Buller and his staff near Intombi, 
about four miles out. A few minutes before twelve a party 
of horsemen rode in and passed through the streets. 

General Buller had made his entry unrecognised. As the 
cavalcade filed beneath the balcony of the gaol, with the 
same score of Boer prisoners ever on the look-out for a diversion, 
another group of horsemen rode up at a gallop. 

A minute later the General who had held Ladysmith and 
the General who had come to his aid drew rein side by side, 
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and they shook hands heartily. The example was infectious. 
Everyone was shaking hands with his neighbour, and after a 
momentary pause Generals Buller and White turned towards 
headquarters and passed slowly on. The two staffs inter- 
mingled, the journalists who had come up-country fraternised 
with those who had seen the siege through and exchanged 
impressions on the events of the last few months here and at 
Colenso. . 
Such is the story of the Relief of Ladysmith. 


THE PASSING OF G. W. STEEVENS 


On the morning of January 15th, 1900, at breakfast-time 
—for though we had next to no food, we dignified our repasts 
by calling them by their accustomed names, and, even in the 
leanest days of the Siege of Ladysmith, went through the 
dismal farce of sounding the dinner-bell on a gong made out 
of a piece of broken shell which hung outside our tent—a 
Cape boy ran round the newspaper correspondents’ camps 
with the message, ‘‘ Steevens is worse.” 

This news came as a terrible surprise. The previous 
afternoon when I went to get a message censored for dispatch, 
Steevens recognised my voice and called me into his room, 
which, though only separated from the acting censor’s office 
by a bead curtain and the half-serious, half-humorous in- 
junction, ‘‘ You are requested not to speak to Steevens. By 


Order,’ had always been safe from intruders. He seemed to. 


be quite on the high road to recovery from enteric and was 
full of the idea that within four days Ladysmith would be 
relieved and that he, armed with the siege notes I had promised 
to lend him, would be sent down to Nottingham Road to 
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Sir Redvers Buller and Sir George White meeting in Ladysmith after the Relief. 
General White is nearest the camera. 
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recuperate and continue the writing of his incomplete book, 
From Cape Town to Pretoria. 

We hurried to the house where Steevens was lying. A 
few days earlier, to escape the almost unbearable heat, 
he had been carried to a dug-out on the banks of the Klip river 
which had a roof of freshly-cut branches to make it look cool. 
A trek-ox, attracted by the green leaves, put its forefeet 
through the roof of the dug-out and as near as possible fell in 
and crushed poor Steevens. | 

At the door of the town house we were met by the late 
W. T. Maud, of the Graphic, his faithful friend and tireless 
nurse, who tearfully broke the news that the doctors had 
passed the death sentence that morning. Steevens had 
managed to get hold of a hard siege biscuit, and without 
anyone knowing it, had eaten some before his stomach was 
prepared to deal with solid food. 

“Does he know what the doctors say ?”’ we enquired. 

“Yes,” replied Maud, who went on to describe the 
courageous way the man had heard his fate. It was only what 
one would expect of the journalist whose reckless bravery at 
Elandslaagte, where he rode a white horse in front of our 
infantry, culminated in his being pelted by some Tommies 
because he was drawing fire on them. 

‘“‘ How long have I got ? ”’ he asked. 

‘« The doctors say, ‘ Perhaps to-day,’ ” reluctantly answered 
Maud, who was himself sickening for an illness which came 
later in the siege and from the effects of which he never 
recovered. 

Steevens lay silent for a few moments, then he remarked 
reflectively: ‘‘ This is a strange by-path out of a besieged 


town.”’ 
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The bright sun of a South African midsummer day flickered 
outside the bead curtain. Steevens knew it was being used 
at the signal station up the hill to flash messages over the 
investing lines to Buller’s headquarters for cables home. 

“You might write a couple of helio messages,’ said 
Steevens, ‘‘ one for Mrs. Steevens and one for the Daily Mail, 
and I will censor them,” he added with grim humour. 

Then he remembered that he had put aside a bottle of 
champagne to be opened on Relief Day to toast our regained 
liberty. He insisted on the cork being drawn and three 
bumper glasses were filled, for by that time McCormick, a 
camp mess-mate, had joined Maud in the sick room. 

‘‘- You chaps are not getting on with yours,” said Steevens 
cheerily, as he emptied his glass and noticed his colleagues 
were only sipping their wine. He rallied so remarkably and 
seemed so much better that the helio messages which he had 
approved and which would have prepared his friends in 
England for the worst were not dispatched that morning ! 

We returned to our camp at noon, believing that Steevens 
had conquered the enemy. 

At five o’clock the Cape boy ran round a second time with 
the news that Steevens was dead, and would be buried at 
midnight. 

The clandestine interments of our dead is one of the 
memories of the siege that can never be shaken off, but we 
were forced to them because the passage of a large funeral 
party might easily be mistaken for a movement of troops 
and would draw fire. Shell and disease did their work in the 
broad glare of day in the beleaguered town ; night fell, and the 
corpses were Carried out for burial. In the drear of the same 
night, therefore, we buried poor Steevens. 
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It ought to have been moonlight, but heavy clouds hung 
on the hills occupied by the enemy, and stretching.across the 
plain formed a dark, dismal canopy over the gloomy town. 
Drizzling rain fell as a score of cloaked horsemen, corre- 
spondents and Steevens’ personal friends among the military 
straggled through the unlighted streets to the house from 
which the funeral was to start. More than one sharp “ Halt ! 
Who goes there ?”’ challenged our progress. ‘‘ Friend!” we 
answered mechanically, for our thoughts were elsewhere ; 
yet it struck us that there was something ironical in the “‘ Pass, 
friend, all’s well!’ which was then shouted at us through the 
darkness by sentries who probably little imagined what was 
the sad errand that brought so many horsemen out on that 
dirty night. 

At midnight Steevens lay in his open coffin in the room 
where he died. One by one his old colleagues approached and 
took a last look at the changed face of their comrade. 

Then we moved out in mournful procession towards the 
cemetery. No challenge now caused us to pause as we wended 
our way through the streets. The little black hearse, drawn 
by a stunted horse, which, diminutive as it was, seemed to 
ill fit the conveyance, was our pass-word. The occasional 
rattle of a rifle told that a sentry had presented arms on the 
passage of the dead. It was so rainy and gloomy that we 
could scarcely see beyond the head of the procession except 
when the enemy’s inquisitive searchlight flashed across the 
plain beneath the giant ’Mbulwana, dazzled our eyes for a 
few seconds while it was making sure that we were what the 
hearse that preceded us made us out to be, and then it left 
us in even blacker darkness than before. 

Steevens’ coffin was carried shoulder-high to the graveside 
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by military officers and colleagues, Bennet Burleigh and 
H. W. Nevinson, of the Daily Chronicle, amongst them. 
Mounted troopers who had been sent by the officers of the 
5th Dragoon Guards to bear the coffin, should their services be 
required, remained at the cemetery gates. A white-surpliced 
figure met us there and walked at the head of the procession 
of cloaked mourners. Standing at the grave the clergyman 
recited the service for the Burial of the Dead without the aid 
of a Prayer Book, for the frequency of these nocturnal inter- 
ments compelled the Army chaplains to commit the last 
rites to memory. The rain poured pitilessly down, washing 
still whiter the tiny painted crosses which Tommy had put up 
to mark the spot where comrades reposed in death, and 
amongst them we laid the body of our colleague near the graves 
of the Earl of Ava and Col. Dick-Cunyngham. 

When the last Amen was said and the clergyman turned 
from the grave, we all filed past it and dropped a handful of 
loose earth upon the coffin, which we lowered ourselves. I 
think the hollow echo that came back from the depths of the 
grave startled most of us, for we all rode back to our camps 
in silence, strangely impressed by the weirdness and awful 
solemnity of the midnight burial of our friend and comrade. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK MAKING His 80TH BIRTHDAY SPEECH 
AT FRIEDRICHSRUHE. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
IN GERMANY 
Bismarck—Moltke—The Kaiser’s Last Day. 


I MADE the acquaintance of Prince Bismarck through the 
medium of a letter of introduction given to me by an eminent 
- diplomatist long since dead. I broke my journey from Copen- 
hagen to London in order to present myself. At Hamburg | 
read in the papers that the Prince was unwell, so I was not 
surprised when I called at the country mansion at Friedrichs- 
ruhe, where Bismarck was living in retirement after William II. 
had ‘“‘ Dropped the Pilot,” to receive a message from Dr, 
Chrysander, his private secretary, that the Prince was too ill 
to receive visitors. 

But an unexpected stroke of good fortune followed. The 
servant who delivered the message added: ‘‘ His Excellency 
says if you will be at the wicket gate at the bottom of the 
grounds at twelve o’clock he will meet you there for a few 
moments.’”’ Having nothing to do for an hour and a half, I 
strolled around the park until I discovered the wicket gate, 
and loitered close to it so as not to miss my appointment. 
Outside was a group of cottages tenanted by employees on the 
estate ; inside, a shady path skirting the lake at the foot of 
the grounds, which I was told was Bismarck’s favourite walk. 

At noon, to the second, Bismarck, leaning heavily on a 
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stick and accompanied by two large dogs, which pictures of 
the Prince had made familiar as his bodyguard, came along 
the path towards the gate. 

“ You are Herr Smith?” he said in German. He shook 
me cordially by the hand, and then, in French, asked for news 
of his friend who had been the means of introducing me. We 
had been talking for a few instants when a very pretty incident 
occurred. Several children rushed out of one of the cottages 
and, receiving an approving nod, came forward with curtsies 
and blushes to hand Prince Bismarck a small bunch of wild 
flowers. He patted the children on the head, spoke a few 
pleasant words to them and, dividing the bouquet, gave me 
some of the flowers. 

“You are an Englishman ?”’ were his first words on re- 
suming the conversation, and the rest of that interview was 
carried on in English. Thus in less than five minutes I had 
heard the great Chancellor speak in three languages. 

There is not much we talked about worth recalling at this 
distance of time. The anarchist outrages were at their height 
in Paris, and Bismarck was very indignant with their authors. 
* was a German word he interpolated into his 
vigorous denunciation, translating it into English “ pigs, 
pigs,” to be quite certain that I should know what he thought 
of the bomb-throwers. He told me then—and I heard it 
confirmed later, that he was a great admirer of Lord Rosebery, 
who was at the time Prime Minister. He asked me what were 
the prospects of his ministry remaining in office, and when I 
told him that I was living principally in Paris and could only 
tell him what I had seen in the newspapers, I was treated to 
a sample of the traditional Bismarckian brusqueness: ‘‘ Then 
you can’t tell me very much,” he retorted almost angrily, as 
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if the mention of newspapers had touched a very sore 
point. 

I had seen Bismarck when I was quite a youngster. He 
was taking the cure at Homburg, and used to sit near the 
tennis-courts and watch us boys playing, taking a great 
deal more interest in our elementary game in which we kept 
the ballin the air and in the courts longer than the experts, 
who spoilt the game from a spectacular point of view by the 
smashing service and close-to-the-net play on which they 
relied to win their games. When we had an exceptionally 
long rally Bismarck would shout his approval of the per- 
formance. 

Bismarck talked to me of his visit to England, and of his 
recollections of Manchester and Liverpool fifty years earlier, 
and was so affable that I could quite believe what I had been 
told, that he had a soft spot in his heart for Englishmen, if 
not for an Englishwoman. 

The next time I met the Prince was on the occasion of bis 
eightieth birthday festivities. Thanks to his courtesy, I was 
an eye-witness of the burial of the hatchet scene between the 
young Emperor, as he was called for years after he succeeded 
to the throne, and his grandfather’s and father’s old Chan- 
cellor. It took place in a meadow close to the Friedrichsruhe 
mansion. The Kaiser was accompanied by the Crown Prince, 
then a lad of thirteen. William II. was in the uniform of the 
Prussian Guard and Bismarck put on the long-discarded 
uniform of the Magdeburg Cuirassiers, of which he was 
honorary colonel. The Kaiser brought with him an escort 
composed of men of the Magdeburg Cuirassiers, which was 
paraded as a Guard of Honour. There were also drafts of 
the Holstein Field Artillery and Hanseatic Infantry. The 
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selection of these particular troops, all of which had some 
association with the aged statesman’s career, was intended to 
emphasise the compliment of the Imperial visit. 

Bismarck drove into the field in a very low open invalid 
carriage, with the step only a few inches above the ground, so 
that he could easily mount and alight. I do not remember 
what the Kaiser was doing while this reconciliation parade 
was being arranged, but I do recollect that when Bismarck 
made a sign of his intention to leave the carriage the Kaiser 
hurried forward to offer his support ; but the Blood and Iron 
Chancellor, although much feebler than when I met him a 
year or so earlier, was out of the carriage and approaching 
the Emperor at the salute without giving anybody the time 
to lend him assistance. He still presented a striking figure, 
and was the personification of stolidity as he faced the sovereign 
who had come to ratify a rapprochement which had been 
welcomed in advance by the German Press and public, who 
were not quite satisfied with the cut-and-dried peace made 
in Berlin a year earlier. 

Emperor and statesman shook hands. The former ap- 
peared to be in a most affable mood, and put a bright com- 
plexion on what must have been a most awkward ordeal for 
both men. Then the Crown Prince, a slip of a boy sandwiched 
between two giant officers of the Prussian Guard, came forward 
to present a bouquet the Empress had sent to Bismarck. He 
was exceedingly nervous, so the birthday compliments 
entrusted to him by his mother were forgotten, and he handed 
Prince Bismarck the flowers with the two trembling words, 
“ From Mamma.” 

The Emperor brought this miniature army to Fried- 
richsruhe to incommode the sight-seeing public as a protest to 
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the snub that the Reichstag had given him and Bismarck a 
week earlier. It was proposed that Parliament should depute 
its President to go to Bismarck on his birthday and present 
the congratulations of the Assembly. The proposal was 
rejected. William II. was furious and immediately he heard 
of the vote he telegraphed to Bismarck : 


““T have to convey to your Serene Highness the expression 
of my most profound indignation at the action of the Reichs- 
tag. It is in complete opposition to the feelings of all the 
German Princes and peoples.” 


So to rebuke the Reichstag the Kaiser made a show of 
what was originally intended to be a private visit to seal the 
reconciliation. 

The three men—the venerable artisan of United Germany 
and its two eventual unmakers—reviewed the Guard of 
Honour, the Kaiser talking energetically to his host the whole 
time, and then the party proceeded to the mansion for lunch, 
where the stiffness, so noticeable at the semi-public stage of 
the reconciliation ceremonial, probably wore off. This was 
the only occasion when William II., the Crown Prince, and 
Prince Bismarck were ever together. 

When the Kaiser rose to propose the health of his host a 
salute of twenty-one guns rang out among the trees. It is 
curious, in view of what happened within a quarter of a century 
of that luncheon, to recall just these few words that the Kaiser 
spoke when he presented Bismarck with a sword of honour. 

‘‘ The sword,” he said, ‘‘is a remedy which never fails, 
and which, in the hands of Kings and Princes, will also in the 
case of need preserve unity in the interior of the Fatherland.” 
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Just after the Armistice I was in Spa, where the Kaiser 
abdicated, and heard the story of the heart-searchings he 
underwent when the Crown Prince’s Chief-of-Staff suggested 
that the army be turned out against the disaffected civilian 
population. How the value of the sword had changed ! 

A day or two after the Kaiser’s visit to Friedrichsruhe, I 
was invited by Bismarck to see his birthday presents. Dr. 
Chrysander had shown me a good many when the Prince 
himself caught us up in the smoking-room. He took me to 
his study and showed me the famous jewelled sword with a 
cameo of the Kaiser in the handle and sheath of gold, which 
the Emperor had brought as a peace offering, and, opening a 
drawer, he took out a gold seal at which he gazed for a few 
seconds and then, pointing to a picture of William I., which 
faced him as he stood at his desk, he said reverently: 

““My Old Master’s.”’ 

He replaced it and locked the drawer again. It was the 
seal William I. used at Versailles, but I afterwards discovered 
that the old master’s monogram had been replaced by 
Bismarck’s. 

I never look back upon my visits to Friedrichsruhe and my 
meetings with the old Chancellor without being seized with a 
sincere feeling of pity. Of great men out of harness I think 
Bismarck was to be the most pitied (unless, perhaps, it is the 
ex-Kaiser at Amerongen, where I am putting this chapter into 
shape). He was born to dominate Europe. There was no 
second string to his bow of power, so when the unexpected 
snap with office occurred nothing was left to him but to go 
into retirement and meditate upon the unwisdom of those 
who put their trust in princes. I can hear him now com- 
plaining of his “ tic-doloreux,” and enquiring what people 
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thought of this and that crisis, ready to jump down your 
throat if you quoted a newspaper—he, the man who was 
visibly chafing because he could no longer mend or end each 
one by a stroke of the pen. Anyone who met Bismarck in 
retirement can imagine him saying, as he did to a friend of 
mine who was painting his portrait on the eve of his eightieth 
birthday, “I have seldom been a happy man. If I reckon up 
the rare minutes of real happiness in my life I do, not believe 
they would make more than twenty-four hours in all.” 
Friedrichsruhe was a damp mansion presented to his old 
servant by William I. Although called a castle, few of the 
rooms were larger than those of an ordinary English country 
house. They were comfortably furnished without any trace 
of the touch of a woman’s hand to make them attractive. 
There were no flowers on the tables or mantelpieces. The 
Kaiserin’s bouquet brought by the Crown Prince stood in a 
recess in one of the dining-room windows. Chairs were drawn 
up as if each room was a parade ground. Bismarck’s butler 
must have been an old soldier. The smoking-room was the 
only one where the military discipline applying to the arrange- 
ment of the chairs was relaxed. They were standing near 
the little coffee-tables, each well supplied with match-holders 
and ash-trays, with books and papers strewn around. On 
one table I noticed Rider Haggard’s People of the Mist in the 
Tauchnitz edition, and Schwester Seele, a German novel. 
Bismarck accompanied me to the lodge when my in- 
spection of the birthday presents was ended. Passing through 
the hall, he attracted my attention to the number of sticks 
and pipes that had just been unpacked, and he tapped on a 
pile of manuscript, and with a laugh remarked: “ Odes to 
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This avalanche of birthday poetry and music which fell on 
Friedrichsruhe was recalled to my memory when President 
Wilson visited Brussels after the war. The United States 
Legation was snowed under with topical verse. One par- 
ticularly insistent poet, who wanted to present his effusion 
personally and was not to be put off with the reason given 
him, that the President would be too busy to receive him, 
came back with the suggestion that he should have his 
poem set to music, and so as not to occupy Mr. Wilson’s _ 
time he should collect several friends in an adjoining 
room to help him sing it while the President was taking his 
lunch ! | | 

Close to the gates of the Schloss at Friedrichsruhe was a 
monument commemorating the Franco-Prussian War. When 
we came in sight of it, it reminded Bismarck of a present which 
intrigued him more than anything else he had received. 
A piece of black bread made in Paris during the siege turned 
up as a kind of trouble-féte. He told me he could not explain 
why it should have been sent as a birthday gift. He could 
suggest. several reasons. . . . The most plausible is the one 
he did not suggest, and that is, that it was sent to him on a 
day when his thoughts would probably review the past and 
recall the harsh peace of 1871. 

Prince Bismarck’s eightieth birthday was on April 1st, 
1895. It was the reunion of Eighteen and Eighty. The note 
of the day was struck when 2,000 students, the delegates of 
hundreds of German universities and schools, invaded the park. 
They were clad in medieval dress, and looked like a regiment 
of Robin Hoods. They marched with bands and waving swords 
under their college banners and brought with them, as a 
present for the old Chancellor, a richly-carved beer-barrel 
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decorated with sculptured portraits of Bismarck at eighteen 
and eighty years of age. 

Eighty donned anew the military uniform which had been 
brought out for the Kaiser. Eagles and crosses and medals 
were splashed over his breast, honours earned in a long life 
which might encourage Eighteen. The complement to the 
barrel—-beer—was in hiding in the cellars for later on. 

Eighteen cast admiring glances at Eighty; Eighty threw 
flowers from the balcony on the path of Eighteen. Eighteen 
sang songs of youth to Eighty ; Eighty responded by crying, 
“Vivat Academia, vivat membrum quodlibet ! ” 

Prince Bismarck was almost taken aback by the enthu- 
siastic greeting he received when he stepped on the balcony 
and faced the cheering students. My Press pass enabled me 
to stand within a few yards of him during the whole ceremony. 
Once or twice I noticed he was choking with emotion. So 
far as his eye could reach along the several paths which branch 
out from the foot of the balcony, it followed lines of gorgeous 
uniform and fell on a perfect forest of glittering swords. 
Their clanking as they crossed in a sign of greeting echoed 
through the woods which but an hour earlier had been filled 
with the songs of birds. The old man raised his hand—a 
signal that he wanted to speak. But his speech was delayed 
by an incident. As soon as the cheering of those beneath the 
balcony subsided, and the last clash of swords had brought an 
echo from the forest, the immense crowd of people gathered 
in the meadows beyond the stream at the foot of the park 
took up the cheering. 

Once or twice during the early part of his speech Prince 
Bismarck appeared to labour his words and to suffer from 
loss of memory, but judging from the sharp way he turned to 
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Professor Scheveninger, his doctor, when the latter attempted 
to prompt him, it would seem the lengthy pauses the old man 
was making were studied. 

In the presence of Eighteen he forgot he was Eighty, As 
he neared the end of his discourse the effort told. There 
remained energy behind the words, but the voice was feeble. 
Eighty would be forced to recognise that it was not Eighteen : 
a really strong rally marked the close of his speech, and none 
shouted a more enthusiastic ‘‘ Hoch!’’ than the old Chancellor 
when he called for cheers for the Emperor and the Empire. 
He was only quiet when the boys sang “‘ An Ode to Bismarck ” 
that had not been lost in the bundle which I expect was still 
standing unopened in the hall. ; 

Eighty forgot that it was Eighty. It would not listen to 
the entreaties of Count Herbert von Bismarck, Count William 
von Bismarck, the Countess Rantzau or the doctor. ‘I will 
go down and talk to them!”’ he insisted, and he went, ap- 
parently quite oblivious of the fact that servants were following 
with an armchair and wraps as he passed through the ranks 
of the students, with a kindly word for all who came in his 
path. 

And so this eightieth birthday féte wore on. The Prince 
retired to his room for an afternoon nap, but was out again 
in the evening to witness a torchlight procession. Eighteen, 
who had invaded the cellars beneath the Schloss after Eighty 
had lifted a mug of beer to its health, wished the day might 
never end; Eighty at length remembered that it was not 
Eighteen. 

“T am tired out,’’ confessed the octogenarian, whom 
Germany had so honoured at the hands of her youth, ‘‘ and 
too old to remain up any longer,” 
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VON MOLTKE 


I never met Count von Moltke, but was brought into com- 
munication with him ina curious way. On the anniversary of 
Moltke’s ninetieth birthday the Kaiser presented a portrait 
of the old warrior, taken specially for the occasion, to 
every officer above colonel’s rank in the German army- 
A copy reached a Paris newspaper office, but the editor, 
for certain reasons, was unwilling to reproduce, it and it was 
given to me to use in a periodical with which I was then 
associated. 

To my astonishment, a few weeks after the picture was 
published I received a visit from one of the secretaries of the 
German Embassy to thank me on behalf of the Field-Marshal, 
and to say that he was very anxious to know if he could be 
of any service to me. I explained that I had published the 
portrait on the merits of its interest, being the Kaiser’s gift 
to his officers, and that, as I had done it in the ordinary 
way of business, acknowledgment was the last thing I 
expected. 

It happened that some question forms relating to a sym- 
posium on “‘ Books that have Influenced the Lives of Great Men” 
were lying on my desk. The idea was cribbed from the then 
Sir John Lubbuck’s start given to the ‘“‘ Best Hundred Books” 

controversy, which was attracting a good deal of attention in 
British literary circles at the time. I asked the Embassy 
Secretary if he thought Count von Moltke would help me to 
make my symposium representative. He was certain he 
would do so, and was right, because a few days later I received 
from Moltke the following letter and list, both in his hand- 
writing : 
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“‘ Books which have exercised the greatest influence : 


“ The Bible. 

“ Homer’s Iliad. 

“Littrow: Marvels of the Heavens. 
“Liebeg: Letters on Agricultural Chemistry. 
“Clausewitz : On War. 


TRANSLATION, 


* “J willingly satisfy the wish that you have expressed, and send you the 
list of books which, I think, have exercised the greatest influence onme. In 
this connection I may mention thatI read the [/iad when I was only nine years 
old—naturally, in a translation,” 
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“ Books I re-read with the greatest pleasure : 


“ Schiller, 

“ Goethe. 

“* Shakespeare. 
“Walter Scott. 

“ Ranke: History. 

“ Treitschke : History 
“Carlyle : History.” 


This letter and documents are reproduced in von Moltke’s 
Life and Correspondence, and prove to be the last words penned 
by him to anybody outside his circle of relatives and close 
friends. They were written a few weeks only before his death. 


THE KAISER’S LAST DAY 


A great deal of romance has been written upon what 
notable people happened toa be doing when the call came to 
take supreme decisions. 

On the morning of November gth, 1918, the day of his 
abdication and his flight, William II. was pottering about in 
the bed of a hillside stream, called at one point ‘‘ Le Ruisseau 
du Pendu’”’ (The Suicide’s Brook), one of the feeders of the 
waters which tumble through the gorge that separates the 
public Promenade d’Orleans, on the Spa-Malmedy road at the 
point where it widens into the Carrefour de Géronstére, from 
the private grounds of the Villa Neubois, where he stayed 
near the German headquarters while they were at Spa. 

For some time before he resigned the Imperial Throne, 
and was hustled out of the Royal Throne of Prussia by Berlin 
politicians, the Kaiser’s daily exercise took the form of ia 
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channels like a child at the seaside. A bridge of stones he 
had constructed with his own hands across one of the trenches 
dug by him—about a foot and a half wide—remained suf- 
ficiently intact at the end of the winter to be considered locally 
worth preserving. 

Nearly every morning, while he was at German headquarters 
at Spa, William II. spent from eight to ten o’clock digging in 
the banks or bed of this stream. 

The ex-Kaiser must have known for weeks that trouble 
was accumulating on all sides, yet he preferred to stay at Spa, 
which was the ‘‘ front’ for the confiding Berliner, who thought 
the War Lord was with his troops, instead of going to the 
actual front to be near his harassed army, or to Berlin to face 
the rising storm. 

The thought of both these things was in his mind during 
some panicky consultations with Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg, General von Gréner, chief of the General Staff, and 
General von Plessen, which took place the night before he 
abdicated. ¢ 

Hindenburg and Gréner took the view at the military 
pow-wow that things had gone so far that no action of the 
Kaiser’s could save the situation, as there were not sufficient 
loyal troops to count upon; while Plessen took up a strong 
position on the lines that the Kaiser and the army should not 
be dictated to by violent revolutionists. 

The Kaiser could not have been unaware on the morning 
of November gth that events had reached their climax. 
Between November 1st and 8th, Delbriick, former Minister of 
Colonies, Drews, the then Minister of the Interior, and Schie- 
demann had successively been announced in Berlin as having 
gone to the ‘‘ front ”’ to see the Kaiser, and they had visited 
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him at Spa to tell him that the home front was crumbling and 
to persuade him to abdicate. William II.’s reply was in- 
variably the same. As being the most dramatic and best 
established version, I quote that given to Herr Drews, as 
recorded by General von der Schulenberg, Chief of Staff of 
the Armies of the ex-Crown Prince. 

“What ! "’ shouted the Kaiser, after Drews had discharged 
his unpleasant mission. ‘‘ What! You, an official and a 
Prussian subject, who has sworn fidelity to his sovereign, you 
dare to come to me to support such a thing ? Do you know 
what chaos it would cause ? 

“Supposing I did abdicate and my family renounced the 
succession,’’ proceeded the Kaiser, ‘‘ it would bring about the 
downfall of all the dynasties in Germany. The army would 
be without a head. The front would melt away and drift 
back towards the Rhine. The défaitists would join in making 
trouble ; they would burn, massacre and pillage, and the 
enemy would help them. 

‘“‘T won’t think of abdicating. The King of Prussia cannot 
turn unfaithful to Germany, especially at this hour. I have 
taken an oath and I will keep it.” 

On November 5th and 6th Gréner was in Berlin, and 
formed the opinion that the Kaiser’s abdication could be no 
longer deferred, and by the 8th we find that Hindenberg had 
gone over to the “ Kaiser-must-go’”’ party, and, indeed, 
_ became a very powerful lever to wrest a reluctant and partial 
abdication from William IT. 

The memoranda of Count Schulenberg, and that of the 
German Conservative party, setting forth the circumstances 
of the Kaiser’s abdication, were of assistance to me when I 
set to work at Spa, shortly after the Armistice, to reconstruct the 
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last hours of William of Hohenzollern as monarch and war-lord. 
Still, even with their aid, I experienced considerable difficulty 
in getting the various incidents of the historic day of 
November gth in their order of time and place. 

I met some people who, turned out of the Hotel Britannique, 
which became the German Grand Headquarters, were living 
at the Villa Claremont opposite, and watched all the comings 
and goings, and saw Hindenberg and his companions walk 
into the hotel gardens and hand the Kaiser the decisive report 
from the front which determined his resignation. But they 
had no reason to see anything unusual in these activities, and 
did not know until some hours later, when the soldiery broke 
loose, that they had been peeping at an historic scene. 

There were meetings held at various times during the day 
at the Kaiser’s residence (Villa Neubois), at Grand Head- 
quarters (Hotel Britannique) and at Hindenburg’s residence 
(Villa sous Bois) 

Overnight the Kaiser was left thinking hard how to find 
a way out of the difficult situation which confronted him. 
Prince Max of Baden would resign on the morrow if he did 
not abdicate. His military leaders intimated a landslide in 
loyalty. Representatives of the various armies in the field 
were summoned to Spa. Early in the morning of the fateful 
day picked troops who were guarding headquarters held a 
meeting in the park, at which they were asked if they would 
fire on their brothers already in revolt at Cologne, Aix-la- 
Chapelle and as close at hand as Verviers, if they carried out 
their threat to march on Spa to demand the abdication of 
the Kaiser. Their answer was that they would not. Hinden- 
burg knew this when he headed the deputation of soldiers 
and diplomatists to the Kaiser, 
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The assembly place of the counsellors invited to Spa was 
at the Hotel Britannique, where the General Staff worked 
in a large suite of rooms overlooking the garden. The Kaiser 
had a private room at headquarters, the one on the floor 
protruding over the main entrance. When the Germans took 
over the hotel this room belonged to the ‘‘ honeymoon couple ”’ 
suite, and was beautifully furnished in Louis XVI. style. 

When Count Schulenberg arrived at headquarters to take 
part in the Imperial pow-wow he found everybody depressed 
and in a state of general disorder, He met General Plessen 
and General Baron von Marschall in the hall, and they told 
him that Hindenburg had just announced that a revolution 
had broken out in Germany, and that the revolutionists, sup- 
ported by soldiers, held the railways, telegraphs and Rhine 
bridges, and could starve the army at the front. 

“You have all gone mad here !’’ exclaimed Schulenberg. 
“ The army is with the Emperor.” 

Proceeding to the Villa Neubois with Plessen and Marschall, 
the Count found the Kaiser there with Hindenburg, Gréner, 
von Hintz (former Minister for Foreign Affairs), Gruman (of 
the same department) and Major Niemann. 

“I beg your Majesty to accept my resignation,”’ said Hinden- 
burg, at the start of the conference, ‘‘ because I have to say 
things which, as a Prussian officer, I cannot say to my King.” 

“We will see first,” replied the Kaiser. 

Groner then acted as principal spokesman for the “ Kaiser- 
must-go ’’ party. 

“ The army is in a desperate state,” he declared. ‘‘ The 
country is inrevolution, and some of the reserve troops have 
already gone over to the revolutionists. They are masters of 
the railways, telegraphs and the Rhine bridges, and the army 
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depéts furnishing the troops at the front have only food for 
a few days. If the revolution holds back the supplies the 
catastrophe will be terrible. The troops in revolt are already 
in possession of Aix-la-Chapelle and Verviers (a few miles 
from Spa), and civil war may break out any moment in Berlin 

“We can no longer rely on the army With the enemy 
still on the offensive in front of us, we cannot turn our faces to 
Berlin. By the very act of attempting to crush the imsurrec- 
tion we should create civil war in Germany. The opinion of 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg and my own, which is backed 
by all the generals of division, is that the country can only be 
saved by the immediate abdication of your Majesty.” 

Count Schulenberg, who from the moment he reached Spa 
was furious at the attitude of Hindenburg, and had heard 
from Plessen and Marschall what was in the air, told the 
Kaiser a different story. 

“Your Majesty can rely upon the armies of the Crown 
Prince,’ hesaid. ‘‘ Myadviceis: Don’t surrender to violence ; 
don’t abdicate ; don’t engage in civil war, but re-establish 
order in certain selected districts. The army will be with 
your Majesty in executing such a programme.” 

The Kaiser jumped at this idea. If it did nothing else, it 
put off the evil hour. 

Gr6éner maintained that things had gone too far, and it 
would be impossible to undertake the campaign suggested by 
Schulenberg and favoured by the Emperor. They could not 
count on food from Belgium, and could not reorganise a loyal 
army in a few days. ‘‘ The army is no longer behind your 
Majesty,”’ he insisted in brutal contradiction to the optimism 
shared by Schulenberg and Plessen. 

The Kaiser interrupted the wrangle to ask Schulenberg 
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and Gréner on what grounds they had formed such divergent 
opinions concerning the feelings of the army, and whom they 
had consulted. Each officer contended that he had the very 
best reasons for putting forward the views he had, and then 
the Kaiser, passing over the head of Gréner, turned to 
Hindenburg and Schulenberg and said to them: 

“You two must give me your opinions in writing, but not 
before you have questioned all the officers in command. Re- 
member this, I don’t want a civil war—I have only one desire 
and that is to lead the army back into the Fatherland in 
orderly ranks.” 

Groner: “The army will return to Germany in close 
ranks and in order under its officers and generals, but not 
under the leadership of your Majesty.”’ 

Schulenberg: ‘‘ You are wrong.” 

Hindenburg: ‘‘ All the news from the front and from 
Germany renders the abdication of your Majesty absolutely 
necessary. Neither General von Gréner nor myself can 
guarantee the fidelity of the army any longer.”’ 

The Kaiser: ‘‘ You will consult all my superior com- 
manding officers as to the state of feeling in the army. If 
they tell me the army is no longer with me then I am ready 
to go—but not before.’’ 

I think it was at this point that the morning conference at 
the Villa Neubois broke off. Colonel Heye, of the General 
Staff, was called up at the Hotel Britannique and instructed 
to telephone to thirty-nine generals of the armies of the Crown 
Prince, Prince Rupprecht, and General von Gallwitz to obtain 
the information that the Kaiser required. 

Before we leave the Villa Neubois I will recall a few recol- 
lections of the Kaiser’s war residence. It was a very ordinary, 
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modern-looking country house, approached by a drive through 
an avenue of immature trees abutting on to a porch of red 
brick and stone. A sharp turn to the left at the end of the 
hall, past the vestiaire, thence through the kitchen, already 
underground, and you dropped down half a dozen steps to 
an enormous iron door. It was the entrance to the Kaiser’s 
dug-out. The door weighed half a ton; it had come from 
Essen, and had been brought from Spa to the villa on a light 
railway, which carried the cement for the rest of the dug-out ; 
and although it swung on hinges, it needed the united forces 
of the officer who accompanied me and myself to open. 

Inside was a white cement cellar, wired for telephones 
and electric light, but only one burner had been fixed because, 
as a matter of fact, the Kaiser had never been driven to these 
depths. British aeroplanes had only flown over Spa once, 
and then their mission was inquisitive rather than destructive. 

From that cellar, beyond another iron door, there was a 
long underground passage through which the Kaiser could 
escape to the cabbage patch in the garden if the villa was 
struck by a bomb, For they were growing vegetables then 
in the Kaiser’s garden like any Londoner’s allotment. 

When the historic conference was resumed, the stage was 
transferred to the Grand Hotel Britannique, where, at some 
time before the final scene, the Crown Prince arrived. 

In addition to the main question, which was whether, if 
William of Hohenzollern still remained Emperor, the troops 
would follow him if he put himself at their head and withdrew 
them into the Fatherland, there was a request for information 
of army opinion as to whether the troops would combat the 
Bolshevist movement, The answer to the first and critical 
question was catastrophic. I believe that of the thirty-nine 
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general officers at the front who were consulted, only one 
subscribed to Count Schulenberg’s view that the Kaiser could 
lead the army back in serried ranks, twenty-three took the 
Gréner view that this was impossible, and fifteen hummed 
and hah-ed. 

About the time of this consultation—I think it was before 
the result was known—Schulenberg and Plessen, towards whose 
schemes for resisting the pressure of Berlin politicians the 
Kaiser was leaning, persuaded the Crown Prince to talk the 
situation over with his father and counsel him not to leave the 
army, but to join his (the Crown Prince’s) headquarters, with 
which he could withdraw into Germany. 

The Kaiser, it ought to be mentioned, although as yet 
unaware of the replies to the enquiry made of the commanders 
at the front, had abandoned the idea of using the army to 
reconquer the Fatherland, and hoped after the armistice 
(which was not then granted by the Allies) he would return 
to Germany at the head of the army in a peaceful way. General 
Gréner held to his opinion that this was unlikely, ‘‘as the 
whole revolution was against the Kaiser personally.” 

Gr6ner evidently knew something. 

The telephone between Berlin and Spa had been very 
busy that morning, while the Kaiser was trying to find a 
way out of the impasse which I think he brought largely on 
himself through being neither at the front, where he might, at 
all events, have kept the confidence of his men, nor in Berlin, 
where he might have kept the home front from crumbling. 
Messages came through confirming the Hindenburg-Gr6éner 
theory that things had gone so far that the situation was 
hopeless—street fighting, troops fraternising with the rioters 
—and a general /iet-motif that the only way to prevent an 
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extension of the trouble was to announce the abdication of 
the Kaiser. 

‘His Majesty was profoundly moved by the news,’ said 
Count Schulenberg, ‘‘and you could see he was resolved to 
sacrifice his throne to avoid civil war. I told him that in 
any case it would only be a question of abdicating the Imperial 
throne and not that of the Kingdom of Prussia. The latter 
was purely a Prussian affair, and concerned only his Majesty 
and the Prussian Parliament. I told him that, if for nothing 
else than consideration for his faithful and valiant army, his 
Majesty should remain King of Prussia, and, as Supreme War 
Lord, not abandon his troops. I added that it appeared to 
me that the members of the Berlin Government were under 
the influence of street rumours, and were demanding decisions 
from his Majesty in order to shield themselves from risks to 
their own persons. In my opinion, the military Governor of 
Berlin should be immediately consulted by telephone. His 
Majesty agreed to my proposals, and decided in any case to 
remain King of Prussia and not to leave the army.” 

The military authorities in Berlin were called up on the 
telephone. So far from the city being ‘“‘ bathed in blood,” 
which was one of the stories told in Spa, they declared that 
“street fighting was not so bad as reported, and that there 
was no bloodshed,”’ a very fair report of the situation, as later 
news went to show. 

The Kaiser, who had come across from the Villa Neubois, 
went into the hotel garden to await the results of the con- 
sultations with the front and with Berlin which he had ordered. 
While he was pacing the cheerless garden, Berlin took the 
definite step of deposing him, and waiting until afterwards for 
his consent. Of course he was ignorant of what was really 
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happening in his capital, a fact which adds piquancy to what 
follows. 

Eventually Hindenburg, Gréner, and Hintze, armed with 
the replies from the front, went into the garden and told the 
agitated monarch their purport, and also of Berlin’s insistence 
that his abdication alone could prevent civil war. The Kaiser 
sobbed when Hindenburg reported that the army could no 
longer be relied upon, and murmured, ‘“‘I abdicate.” 

Recovering himself, he said : ‘‘ It is Max of Baden, whom I 
regarded asa brother, whois the cause of what has happened!” 

The members of the Crown Council were reassembled in 
the Kaiser’s room at the Hotel Britannique. Colonel Heye 
gave the figures of the replies to the Emperor’s questionnaire. 
Von Hintze, had again been summoned by the German Chan- 
cellerie to the telephone, joined the council and reported that 
the Berlin situation was of increased gravity, and that the 
monarchy could only be saved if the Kaiser instantly abdi- 
cated. The Kaiser then authorised Hintze to telephone to 
Prince Max to say that he abdicated as Emperor of Germany 
to save bloodshed, but that he remained King of Prussia and 
would not leave the army 

This must have been about the time that the news of the 
complete renunciation of the Kaiser and Crown Prince of the 
throne was circulated by the authorities in Berlin. I can find 
no evidence that Berlin ever told Spa that it had anticipated 
and even gone beyond William II.’s decision. But having 
taken matters into their own hands, they wanted some sort 
of consent from the Kaiser. While the formal declaration was 
being put into writing, the Berlin telephone rang up again 
and Hintze interrupted his work to answer it. State Secretary 
Wahnschaffe, of the Imperial Chancellerie, was at the other 
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end. It was another request for the formal abdication. 
Von Hintze replied that the Chancellor would have to wait 
some minutes, as such an important declaration as that of 
abdication could not be made without consideration. 

“ Anyhow, I can tell you that the Kaiser has made up his 
mind,” added Hintze, “‘and that his decision is being put into 
writing at this very moment. The Government must have 
patience ; in half an hour the declaration will be in its hands. 
It will be on these lines : 


(1) His Majesty is ready to abdicate as Emperor of 
Germany if that will avoid any fresh bloodshed. 

(2) His Majesty does not want civil war. 

(3) His Majesty remains King of Prussia and will lead 
the army home in good order.” 


According to the Pan-German story of this conversation, 
the Kaiser’s advisers ought to have got from it an inkling of 
what was happening in Berlin. The version says that Wahn- 
schaffe interrupted Hintze while he was stating what the 
Kaiser was prepared to do, with the remark: ‘ This is no 
use; the abdication must be unconditional, and you must 
make note of what is being telephoned.’’ 

“But you must first listen to the Kaiser,’’ protested 
Hintze. 

Hot words were apparently exchanged. 

At 1.30 p.m. on November gth, 1918, William II. signed a 
formal abdication of the Imperial Throne only at Spa. At 
the same hour Herr Scheidmann announced to a procession 
of strikers in front of the Reichstag that the Kaiser and 
Crown Prince had both abdicated. An intimation of the 
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renunciation of the Throne ‘‘by the Kaiser and King” 
had, even earlier than that, been sent to the newspapers and 
telegraph agencies in Berlin. 

Having signed the Imperial abdication, and still believing 
himself to be King of Prussia, William of Hohenzollern left 
the hotel, He stood for a few moments on the steps and 
smilingly saluted a group of nurses who had curtsied to him 
from the other side of the street. Then came an incident 
which is among the most curious of this eventful day. The 
guard, drawn from troops who in the morning had declared 
that they would not defend the Kaiser, paraded before William 
of Hohenzollern and accorded him the customary honours 
—they not knowing that he had signed a partial abdication, 
and he not knowing that the politicians of Berlin had deposed 
him from all semblance of royalty and authority ! 

Count Schulenberg says that the ex-Emperor did not know 
what Berlin had done until 9.19 on that Saturday evening. 
There was an ouburst of indignation at Grand Headquarters at 
Spa against the act of the Berlin Government, even amongst 
those who had counselled the abandonment of the Kaiserdom 
for the sake of internal peace. When the facts were ex- 
plained to William of Hohenzollern he declared: “ I am and 
I remain King of Prussia ! ”’ 

A protest by the ex-Kaiser was drawn up against the 
making known of his abdication without his consent, but it 
was not made public at the time. Hindenburg was reported 
to have been particularly angry at the action of Berlin. Neither 
the Chancellor nor the Reichstag, he declared, had the right to 
demand the abdication of the King of Prussia. Yet he had 
been one of the leaders of the ‘‘ Kaiser-must-go”’ party in 
the Spa discussions, However, despite his anger towards the 
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Berlin politicians, Hindenburg had come to the conclusion 
that even near the Grand Headquarters at Spa the Kaiser 
could not pass the night in safety. 

The disaffected troops at Verviers and Aix were reported 
to be advancing on Spa. 

The ex-Kaiser was hurried away from his villa and got on 
board the Imperial train, which was standing with steam up 
inSpastation. But asthe troops were already tearing emblems 
of rank from officers in Spa streets, the first intimation the 
civil population had of the collapse of the Germans, and as the 
train might easily be captured by troops advancing on head- 
quarters, it was stopped at La Raie, the first station out of 
Spa. Here William II. transferred to a motor-car, a fugitive 
making for the Dutch frontier, to reach which he had to pass 
through Visé, the town where his soldiery committed the 
first savageries of the atrocious war which he might have 
averted. 

On the next day a Soviet was established on the top floor 
of the Hotel Britannique and issued a proclamation “ assuring 
the services and safety of Spa.” It was an opéra comique 
business, only two soldiers forming the council, but was 
amusing from the fact that it was established in the building 
where the war had been conducted and in which the Kaiser 
had signed his abdication a few hours earlier. The ‘“‘ Red” 
soldiers who swarmed the streets kept Hindenburg out of 
headquarters for an hour. He was also made to feel his 
position by the Belgian inhabitants as soon as the Armistice 
was signed. They decorated every approach to the hotel 
with Allied flags, and the unpopular Field-Marshal was forced 
to pass beneath these every time he entered or left head- 
quarters 
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It was not until November 28th, in exile at Amerongen, 
that the ex-Kaiser, “‘ under our own hand and our Imperial 
seal,’”’ fell in line with the act of the Berlin Government and 
wrote ; 


‘“‘T hereby, for all the future, renounce my rights to the 
Crown of Prussia and my rights to the Imperial German 
Crown.” 


When I visited Amerongen some months later I found 
that we were mistaken in supposing that the Dutch Government 
was showing anything beyond ordinary courtesy to the fugitive 
ex-ruler. So long as the war-time censorship on correspondence 
was in force the ex-Kaiser’s letters were opened and ex- 
amined the same as anyone else’s. 

I also learned that his much-talked-of exercise was in 
reality sawing the trunks of trees into pit-prop or firewood 
lengths as required. The trees were brought on lorries to the 
Amerongen Kasteel grounds where William of Hohenzollern 
worked. When he completed the sawing of each thousandth 
tree he cut a few pieces about 14 in. thick and mounted them 
as paper-weights for his close friends. On each a piece of 
thin linen was gummed with the inscription in the exile’s own 


handwriting : 


r000** 
BAUM 
15. iii. 19 
WII 
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CHAPTER IX 
IN THE HOLY LAND 


The Milk and Honey Express—From a Jerusalem Balcony—A 
Political Demonstration, 

OnE of the things that contributed to win the war was the 
good humour of the British soldier, A faculty of seeing the 
funny side would enable many a man to put up with what 
would be otherwise unbearable conditions. Tommy ‘saw.the 
barrenness of the desert, the bareness of Palestine, and, 
recollecting Moses’ description of the Promised Land, in which 
he never set foot, he nicknamed the train that jogged him 
towards Jerusalem the “ Milk-and-Honey Express.” Whit- 
akers’ Almanaek, which I never regarded as a rival to Punch,. 
refers to the train by its nickname and so absolves me. from: 
any charge of trifling with biblical phrase. The nickname was a 
as delightfully sarcastic when I was in Palestine two years 
after the war as it was when Tommy, after leave spent amid 
the fleshpots of Egypt, took the ramshackle train at Kantara 
to return to active service and army rations. 

I was one of the last travellers in the ‘‘ Milk and Honey 
Express’ before it was changed into a veritable train de luxe. 

It started outside the desert camp at Kantara, on the 
eastern bank of the Suez Canal. From the luxurious dining- 
car of the Egyptian State Railway you then passed to the 
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extreme discomfort of a stand-up ride at midnight in a military 
lorry across a temporary bridge to some squat railway carriages 
which were dimly lighted with oil lamps. I remember this 
because one of my travelling companions asked what was 
going to happen if anything was jerked on to his clothing. 
The carriages were open from end to end like tramcars. The 
benches in them were stuffed very hard and upholstered with 
slippery American cloth. The doors slid in grooves at each 
end of the cars. On ordinary journeys there was probably 
no inconvenience in this arrangement, but it happened I had 
to cross the Sinai desert on a night early in February when it 
was bitterly cold and a sandstorm was raging. Fortunately 
for those who did not get the few closed-in compartments on 
the train, the accommodation was rationed on the principle of 
one passenger one bench, so that you could stretch your legs 
out. The jerks the train gave to get on the move showed you 
what you had to expect. It was as easy to glide off these 
slippery American cloth-covered benches as to come down on 
a boy’s slide on a frosty pavement. 

When the conductor pushed open the end door and came 
in to examine tickets for the first time he was accompanied 
by a cloud of sand, and although he tried to shut it out, so 
much of it came in that the grooves got speedily clogged and 
he failed to get the door closed by a good couple of inches. 
The aperture gradually increased, and during the night the 
sand collected in such quantities that you could write your 
name on the benches and windows, or might have built sand- 
castles on the floor of the carriage had it occurred to you to 
bring the children’s seaside paraphernalia as part of your 
luggage. 

As the train plodded along I was frequently puzzled at 
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the sight of heaps of wire-netting coiled up and collecting 
mounds of sand. It was one of the wonders of the desert 
war. A brainy non-com. who happened to find a few yards 
of netting at a fowl-run laid it on the sand to make an easy 
path from one tent to another. Its advantages were recog- 
nised, and a wire-netting road over the Sinai desert sands, 
almost impassable for human beings on foot, was laid from 
the Suez Canal to Rafa—roughly one hundred miles. It was 
ordinary fowl-house netting, of one-inch mesh, laid four widths 
side by side, and over this British soldiers marching across 
the desert did as much as thirty milesaday. D.O.R.A. would 
not permit this to be mentioned during the campaign, but now 
we know where wire-netting went in war-time. 

AS the railway is built on sand for most of its length this 
sometimes blows over and the track has been lost for days ; 
but worse than this happened when the tropical rains washed 
the sand from underneath the sleepers and rails and left the 
line in the air. Many of these inconveniences, which made 
the ‘‘ Milk-and-Honey Express ” unreliable for a long time 
after the war, have since been remedied, and when I left 
Jerusalem on my way back I picked up a splendid train at 
Ludd, with a restaurant-car fitted with gauze blinds to keep 
the sand out of your food, and on it I crossed the Suez Cana] 
without achange. Jerusalem to Cairo across the desert is now 
seventeen hours compared with the seventeen days’ trek with 
camels in the biblical and pre-war times. 

At the time I was in Palestine the hauling of the train 
from Ludd to the City built on the Hills was accomplished by 
two familiar green-painted L. & S.W. Railway engines. 

Jerusalem station was then in the throes of spring-cleaning. 

The platform was thronged with a crowd of men and boys 
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dodging ladders and scaffolding, and apparently quarrelling 
in Arabic for the privilege of carrying my luggage, but when 
I offered them the job of lifting my heavy kit-bag out of the 
train I discovered that they were also dodging work, and 
their interest in my arrival quickly evaporated. Eventually, 
having done the work myself, a small Arab boy consented 
to carry my rug and overcoat to a cab while his real employers 
looked on to see that he was paid. . 

Naples has a world-wide reputation for ragged horses and 
tumble-down conveyances, but I firmly believe Jerusalem 
could give Naples points. The Arab drivers had the spirit of 
solidarity sufficiently developed to have a ‘“‘ten sheelings ” 
chorus ready to chant in English at the newcomer. Not 
knowing the distance—it proved to be fairly long, for which 
I was glad, for I did not like the idea of a railway station in 
the Holy City—I made no compromising agreement, but left 
the hotel porter to wrangle out the trouble to my advantage 
on reaching the Grand New 

I have just said that I was glad that the journey from the 
station to the town was a long one. Still, the recollection of 
it remains as a nightmare. After the cabman had finished 
talking and handed over to his horse the task of getting me 
within the gates of Jerusalem, he betrayed no further interest 
in anything besides cracking his whip. He seemed to have a 
fatalist confidence in horse and cab holding together as they 
took flying leaps over water-courses and skidded in ruts ; and 
while I clung frantically to the rickety old thing and kept 
my baggage from pitching out, I found myself musingly 
asking: ‘‘ Do they kill people in Jerusalem ? ” 

‘Do they kill people in Jerusalem? ’’ Within two hours 
of my arrival I was in bed suffering from malarial fever, 
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which struck me down with the suddenness it had laid me 
low in Salonika when I accompanied Venizelos and his re- 
volutionary government to the Macedonian port. And I still 
have the curious consciousness that the /iet-motif of my delirious 
periods was: “‘ Do they kill people in Jerusalem ? ” 


FROM A JERUSALEM BALCONY 


I entered Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate. My hotel was just 
within the walls. It is the one where a suite was engaged 
for the ex-Kaiser when he visited the Holy City in 1898, and the 
balcony from which I was condemned to gather my first im- 
pressions, owing to the illness and the snowstorm that kept me 
indoors for several days, was close to the one reserved for His 
Majesty. It happened, however, that although in the principal 
bedroom the Imperial arms were woven into the trappings of 
the canopied bedsteads, the ex-Kaiser expressed his august 
disapproval of Jerusalem stuffiness and decided to live on the 
Mount of Olives. He missed a wonderful opportunity. Iam 
inclined to regard this little bit of roadway just inside the Jaffa 
Gate as one of the most interesting show places of the Middle 
East. 

There is one thing the terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel, 
Cairo, has in common with the balcony of the Grand New 
Hotel, Jerusalem. They both overlook a main road to a 
cemetery, and as deaths from influenza were numerous during 
my visit to each city in the early months of 1920, the busy 
scenes of Oriental life which can be witnessed from both these 
sightseeing points of vantage were frequently traversed by 
processions that called up sterner thoughts than those the 
mere sightseer usually contents himself with. 
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The view from the Jerusalem balcony has this gain 
over that from the Cairo Terrace—it embraces a market as 
well as a thoroughfare. The camel loads and unloads here, 
whereas the beast is banished from the road that passes in 
front of Shepheard’s, although it is called Kamel Street. 

On the right of the balcony, looking in the direc- 
tion of Bethlehem, is the famous old Jaffa Gate, with its 
red-painted portals still emblazoned with the Turkish crescent 
and thestar. Above is a modern clock-tower, an eyesore that 
Jemal Pasha, the Turkish Governor during the war, would 
have removed if the British had delayed the capture of Jeru- 
salem by only a few weeks. The road by the side of the gate 
was made by filling in part of the moat of David’s Tower 
These walls are of great interest, for whereas elsewhere the 
scriptural threat that not one stone shall remain standing on 
another has been fulfilled in the destruction that followed the 
many captures and sackings of Jerusalem—in fact, the present 
city within the gates is built on the layers of ruins of past 
cities—portions of the walls of David’s Tower are believed to 
be now as they were in the days of Christ. On the left of 
the balcony, looking in the direction of Bethany, is the dingy 
entrance to David Street, a narrow passage of easy gradient 
steps with overhead beams to prevent the shanties falling 
into each other. I envied strangers who left the hotel and 
disappeared into the squalor of this alley. 

The Oriental promenade and barter ground, which lies 
between the Jaffa Gate and the aperture which leads into 
David Street, is enclosed on the side facing David’s Tower by a 
few modern buildings, tenanted by hotel-keepers and dealers 
in curiosities. 

During my conyalescence on the balcony I got to love the 
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grey stones of David’s Tower, which formed the background 
of the ever-changing scene below. How many centuries ago 
would it be since those battlements were first manned to 
repel invaders, for man’s hand has been against Jerusalem for 
all time. When were those slits cut in the walls through 
which arrows could be shot and firearms pointed to-day ? 
Did Jesus do as the fellaheen of to-day—rest under the shadow 
of the Tower and shelter from that sun which burns man 
black and bleaches the land white ? 

For three days I watched the walls swept by snow, which 
piled itself feet deep in the roadway and moat below and 
arrested the life of the city. Loose ends of creeper and wisps 
of dead grass dangling from the crevices between the blocks of 
stone were blown about most fantastically during the ex- 
ceptionally severe weather, but with the advent of spring, 
which overtook the great snowstorm with a sudden burst of 
sunshine, tufts of green grass were seen dotted over the walls 
and tiny specks of yellow, which I took from my window to 
be canary creeper, brightened the grey dulness of David’s 
Tower. 

I saw the arrival of the first flight of swallows, and watched 
them taking up their old nesting-places or pegging out new 
claims for homes in the walls of the Tower. One day there 
was a tremendous commotion amongst the birds. The excite- 
ment spread to the crowd below. <A swallow was seen flutter- 
ing in a crevice in the old stonework of the Jaffa Gate, A 
companion was dashing like fury towards its entangled mate, 
while scores of swallows kept the alarm up until the native 
police turned out from the post just below my balcony and 
two British military police appeared on the scene. 

I could make nothing of the babel of voices in which Arab, 
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Jew, and Christian were participating, but began to wonder 
if it was a fire, when somebody appeared with a ladder and 
prepared to raise it against the wall. Just at that moment 
the swallow freed itself and flew away, but when the cavity 
was explored it was found that the bird, instead of being 
entangled in a wisp of dead grass, as the crowd thought, had 
been held by the leg by a small snake which had been awakened 
from its torpor by the same sun-heat that had enticed these 
migratory birds back to their nesting-places in Jerusalem. 

The heat of the sun in these early spring days in Jerusalem 
was in remarkable contrast to the penetrating chill of the 
general atmosphere. I could not help likening myself to a 
beautifully-browned sausage which, when cut in halves, was 
so underdone in the middle as to show that it had not even 
heated through. I certainly felt like that. 

I always found the morning to be the best hours to see 
life from my balcony. By the time we had finished breakfast 
in the hotel the space between the Jaffa Gate and David Street 
was generally filled with market people. There is the power- 
ful, upstanding Arab in his flowing robes, a garb unaffected by 
the changes of fashion that have occurred since the days of 
Abraham. He has driven in some goats and sheep, and these 
are being bartered. 

As horse- and mechanically-propelled vehicles cannot enter 
the narrow streets of Old Jerusalem, the merchandise for the 
bazaar is lifted here from the waggons or the backs of camels 
and carried to destination. Most of the Carter-Paterson 
work within the gates is done by donkeys and women. Ihave, 
however, seen most remarkable weights carried by Arab men, 
but here, in Jerusalem’s open-air market, it is the women 
who are turning the parapet which skirts the moat in front 
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of David’s Tower into a long vegetable stall. They come in 
from miles round with great baskets of produce poised on 
their heads, and their graceful figures and supple carriage are 
the envy of European women. 

While I was in Jerusalem only three locally-grown com- 
modities appeared to be in season—eggs, cauliflower, and fire- 
wood. Oranges reached us by camel from Jaffa, and potatoes 
from... well, they frequently tasted like a rain-soaked 
sack smells, These sturdy peasants are rarely veiled, and 
would sit through the morning by their gorging baskets of 
cauliflower in groups quite as picturesque as those of the 
flower-sellers on the steps of the Piazza di Spagna in Rome. 

If you had any illusion on the passive Oriental which had 
withstood the shock of Alexandria or Cairo, it would be dis- 
pelled by the frequency that high-pitched voices rose above 
the hum of the bartering throng. Sometimes it is the shrill 
cries of boys steering droves of donkeys by word of mouth; 
at others a cabdriver talking to a client who has paid him 
the correct charge, or a colleague who has beaten him in a 
sprint to the hotel to pick up a fare; but, in a general way, 
the attitude of the disputant seems to bear out an impression 
which I have formed after many years of travel—that the 
farther you go eastward along the Mediterranean the more 
explosive is the form of argument. 

As I watched the natives quarrel and gave best to the chap 
who yelled his opponent into silence, I invariably recalled 
what I thought was a scandal at the Aktion, at Phalleron, 
where I was holding the balance between two very scholarly 
Greeks who were discussing King Constantine and M. Venizelos 
in French, energetically, but in quite subdued tones, when all 
of a sudden they let themselves go in Greek at the very top 
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of their voices. At the end of what may be truly called the 
explosive argument my friend turned to assure me that it 
had terminated in a victory for Venizelos, remarking, ‘‘ Didn’t 
I shout at him?” 

Every now and then the mellow tinkle of bells reaches the 
balcony. You can close your eyes and fancy you are listening 
to cow-bells on the Swiss mountains. A moment later a 
string of camels is seen on the Bethlehem road beyond the 
Jaffa Gate. Generally they continue their journey. If they 
are laden for the Jerusalem market they come inside and 
discharge their cargoes. They flop down on their knees, 
nose-bags are produced and spread out on the roadway, and 
the animals snarl at each other throughout the meal as if 
envious of every mouthful of food that goes into a rival 
stomach. 

By the middle of the morning there is something of every- 
thing in the crowd. The Moslem woman, closely veiled, has 
appeared on the scene to do her marketing. Some are veiled 
in white, some in black, and some have coloured patterns 
painted on gauze which they wear almost skin-tight over 
their faces. This kind of veil is seen more frequently in 
Northern Palestine and Syria than in Jerusalem. I am sure 
I do not know if these ladies would take it for a compliment 
to know that I was not alone amongst Europeans to mistake 
them at first sight for lepers. The women of Bethlehem mixed 
in tHe crowd. They are Christians, and are conspicuous by 
their headdress, which resembles a Welsh woman’s top hat, 
with a white veil thrown over it which comes down below the 
shoulders, but does not hide the features. 

As this little open space and David Street is the highway 
to all the sanctuaries in Jerusalem—the Holy Sepulchre, the 
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Dome of the Rock, popularly called the Mosque of Omar, and 
the Jewish quarter, with its Wailing Wall—it is no wonder 
that priests in the garb of Christian, Mahomedan, and Jewish 
sects are continually passing to and fro; East meets West 
beneath this balcony as perhaps nowhere else in the world. 
It may be they will never meet there again as in those days 
when I was in Jerusalem. 

British, French, and Italian contingents were furnishing 
the guards over the Holy Places, Indian soldiers stood sentry 
at the mosques, there were some of the Emir Feisel’s army 
acting as a bodyguard to the Syrian officials, who were in 
Jerusalem collecting the Allies’ subsidy to the Damascus 
State, and some Persian tribesmen who were in the city for 
some reason. The townspeople were quite distinctive. Amongst 
them was the Arab, imitating the West with a Savile Row 
frock-coat and a fashionable Cairo fez—the bourgeoisie of 
Mahomedanism so well represented by the town-bred Turk 
There was the Zionist, who might be a Jew from anywhere, 
and his compatriot, though not his follower, the Jerusalem 
Jew. The latter, who has got on in the past with both Turks 
and Arabs, is a poor specimen of his race. The old Jerusalem 
Jew has lived on charity, simply waiting to be buried in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat so as to be near at hand on the Day of 
Judgment. The young Jerusalem Jew is, generally speaking, 
a weedy lad, with short-cropped hair and long greasy ringlets 
hanging down in front of his ears. The Jerusalem Jew is 
picturesque, if not attractive, and is worth his place in the 
general scheme of life that unfolds itself in the mart beneath 
my balcony. 

An Arab porter is seen pushing his way through the crowd 
with a gorgeously upholstered settee on his back, He is 
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followed by a native woman in white, her face hidden by a 
thick black veil. “ That is the lady who is going to the lady 
who is going to have a baby,” explained a Beyrout friend of 
mine who was standing on the balcony with me. ‘ The lady 
will sit on the throne to show the baby to her friends who 
call.” It was a magnificent piece of furniture which, I was 
given to understand, is hired for the interesting event, just 
like the nurse who followed it through the Jaffa Gate on its 
way to the home of some wealthy Moslem living outside the 
walls. 

From my balcony I also saw a Jerusalem wedding-party. 
Four richly-attired individuals came hurrying along, tapping 
the ground with long gilt-headed staves. Then followed a 
group of youngsters carrying lighted candles in the day-time 
and*next the clergy. Behind were the prospective bride 
and bridegroom, and on either side of them the bridesmaid 
and the best man, all four walking in a row with linked arms, 
suggestive of the chorus, ‘‘ We all go the same way home.” 
The wedding guests streamed along in the rear in go-as-you 
please fashion. 

I mentioned that the terrace at Shepheard’s and the 
balcony of the Grand New overlooked the road to the cemetery 
At Cairo the poorer class funeral party announces itself by 
the chanting and wailing of a throng of natives with bearers 
carrying on thei: shoulders an oblong box covered with carpet. 
In Jerusalem there was occasionally a funeral of similar 
simplicity. But more often, when we hurried to the balcony 
on hearing tapping like that which summoned us to look at 
the wedding-party, we found the same elaborately-dressed 
beadles escorting a funeral procession. They are preceded by 
a boy who balances the lid of the coffin crossways on his head, 
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The priests and acolytes surround the open coffin, borne 

only half-arm high, the corpse exhibited to the public gaze 
~ dressed as in life. The last time I saw anything but war-time 
funerals, where the body was exposed, was in Warsaw many 
years before, and I thought until I looked down on the Jeru- 
salem processions that the custom had quite gone. 

One day a little pink coffin carried by a man passed beneath 
my balcony with the face of a very tiny child staring upwards 
in death. The lid was carried on the head of a small boy, not 
more than five or six years old, probably a brother of the 
dead child. Before the tappings of the staves became mere 
echoes, and the sad little cortége passed out of sight, there 
was a scrimmage The male relatives of the dead child were 
forcibly disputing the honour of carrying the little pink box. 

At festival times, groups of Christian pilgrims from the 
various monasteries, convents, and religious institutions outside 
the walls come through the Jaffa Gate, pass underneath my 
balcony into David Street, on the way to the Holy Places 
between Pontius Pilate’s Judgment Hall and the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. If you follow them, you will see these 
pilgrims kneel at the Stations of the Cross and pray at the 
spots which are pointed out as marking the incidents on the 
Path of Sorrows followed by Christ to Calvary. 

The Jerusalem storm was the most remarkable within 
living memory. Though ro inches of rain fell during the six days 
it lasted, there was snow lying to a depth of 29 inches on the 
level ground and from 12 feet to 14 feet in drifts at the end of the 
storm. For nearly a fortnight Jerusalem was cut off from the 
outside world. The native population which had no ex- 
perience of a similar visitation suffered terribly. The Mount 
of Olives and the Garden of Gethsamene were isolated for 
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Photograph by a British officer). 
LOOKING FROM THE JAFFA GATE. 


Photograph by a British officer]. 
JERUSALEM UNDER SNOW. 


An unprecedented view of the Mosque of Omar. 
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a time, owing to the deep snow which lay in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat and the bed of Brook Kedron. It was owing to 
this that we were unable to get pictures of Gethsamene and 
other spots outside the Walls until the snowdrifts around the 
city had disappeared. The Moslem temples suffered more than 
the Christian shrines, and unforgetable sights were the heaps 
of priceless Persian tiles dislodged by the snow and frost from 
the Mosque of Omar and the hundreds of praying-rugs taken 
from the Mosque El Aska and spread out to dry in the Temple 
Area. Mr. and Mrs. G. K. Chesterton were in Jerusalem during 
the whole of the weather “ hold-up,” and Sir Percival Phillips, 
then of the Daily Express, managed to get there from Damascus 
before the snow was washed away, and took pictures of many 
notable places. I am indebted to him for the use of two 
historical views which are reproduced in this volume. 

Listening to the conversation of casual visitors who came 
to Jerusalem after the storm, I noticed that it was the fashion- 
able thing to express disappointment with the Holy City and 
declare that anyone with wavering faith should stay away. I 
had no idea until then how, in the popular mind, the truth or 
falsity of sites recalling incidents in the life of Jesus reflected 
on belief in His divinity. I met an Army padre who had 
brought many parties of Tommies from the British camp at 
Kantara to visit the revered places in Jerusalem. He con- 
fided to me on the balcony one day that the visit to these shrines, 
and especially the conflicting stories as to the authenticity of 
the sites, had resulted in the weakening of the faith of the men 
in many cases. 

** You have been round with them?” Ienquired. ‘‘ Have 
you seen anything in Jerusalem? Has any rivalry—say as 
to the actual spot of the Crucifixion or the Burial, caused you 
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to lead the recital of the Apostles’ Creed at your morning 
service with less conviction ? ”’ 

The padre admitted that he had not thought of questioning 
himself in that way. 

“I should have thought that Jerusalem was the last 
place one would come to for proof of the divinity of Jesus,” 
I argued. ‘‘ His earthly life was spent here, it was here that 
He lived as a man amongst men; and if, after nearly one 
thousand nine hundred years, during the first few centuries 
of which no effort was made to establish the sites of the incidents 
related in the Gospels, there is still confusion and controversy 
over some of the Holy Places, what possible bearing can it 
have upon the divinity of Jesus? The rival sites of the 
Crucifixion and the Tomb may both be wrong ; you may find 
it difficult to fix the Santa Scala; the Holy Staircase which 
Jesus descended from the Judgment Hall, which is now 
revered in Rome, in the ruins of Pontius Pilate’s palace in 
Jerusalem ; you may say that as the city has been destroyed 
so many times you cannot have any confidence that the Via 
Dolorosa marks at all the path to Calvary trodden by Jesus— 
we know in places the level of the city is yards higher than it 
was in the days of Christ, but all this does not disprove that 
Jesus was handed over by Pontius Pilate to be punished, that 
He bore the Cross from the Pretorium to Golgotha, nor infirm 
the facts you recite in the Creed as your belief. . . . ‘ Suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.’ . — 

“And what a small demand on the faith are these details 
of the end of Jesus’ earthly life when you have preceded the 
passage I have just quoted from the Apostles’ Creed by affirm- 
ing that Jesus was ‘conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary,’ and follow them by reciting, ‘ He descended 
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into Hell; the third day He rose again from the dead. He 
ascended into heaven and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty.’ ”’ 

Many of the hotel controversialists seemed to find offence 
because in the chapel built above the traditional Calvary in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre—the rival site is called 
Gordon’s Calvary—there is an over-embellished bust of the 
Virgin, It is enclosed in a glass case on an altar to the right 
of the one erected over the spot where the Cross was raised. 
Decorating the headdress and bust of the figure are repro- 
ductions of jewels, said to be worth vast sums, contributed 
by Queen Victoria, the ex-Kaiser, the Russian Tsars, the late 
Emperor of Brazil—in fact, the rulers of every Christian State 
in the world. Since the occupation of Jerusalem the insignia 
of the French Legion d’Honneur and the Croix de Guerre 
have been pinned on the figure of the Virgin. This shrine is 
in the keeping of the Roman Catholics, and every traveller in 
France and Italy knows how rich is their ritual. 

If a shaken faith is in danger of being shattered because 
you can find in Jerusalem that this wealth of decoration has 
been lavished on a highly-coloured, obviously modern, bust, 
there is no need to have come so far as the Holy City. Rivalries 
of certain sects often take the form of gaudy ritual. When 
Christian sects are entrusted with the custodianship of a Holy 
| Place they are tempted to overdo the decoration. I wastold 
that the chapel which encloses the traditional site of the 
Tomb had been shorn recently of much tinsel decoration, and 
it stood, at the time I was in Jerusalem, as a worthy monu- 
ment to mark this sacred spot within the precincts of the Church 

of the Holy Sepulchre. 
It is true that, if you go out of your way to find it, there is 
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enough in Jerusalem and Bethlehem to put your back up 
against the narrow-mindedness of sectarianism, which, it 
must be remembered, however, converges on the same high 
road of Christ Crucified, and I failed to see in it anything to 
shake the faith of anyone who has faith and accepts the Creed, 
any more than I saw why doubt cast upon the authenticity of 
the spots associated with the earthly life of Jesus should 
influence belief in His divinity. 


A POLITICAL DEMONSTRATION 


Another thing I watched from my balcony was the first 
political demonstration held in Jerusalem for many long years. 
The Arabs, who had taken up arms against the Turks, under- 
standing that they would earn their independence, had refused 
to believe the Balfour Declaration ear-marking Palestine for 
the Jews when the Germans spread the news during the war 
to create dissension, but, after the Armistice, the special 
position occupied by the Zionists in Palestine brought the 
facts home to them. Even before the Mandate was signed, 
the Zionists were insisting on the use of Hebrew on a par with 
English and Arabic; they were talking of the millions of 
Jews who were going to colonise Palestine, and succeeded in 
thoroughly frightening the Arabs, who had lived on the soil 
undisturbed for thousands of years. 

I am sorry to have had to sacrifice the chapter on this 
controversy which I had written; but I do feel strongly 
that British policy is morally wrong, and that the development 
of the country made by Jewish money will be dearly bought 
if it is purchased at the cost of a discontented peasantry in 
Palestine and unrest in the Mahomedan world beyond. 
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Friday is the Moslem Sabbath. On the last Friday in 
February, 1920, the faithful flocked out of the Mosque after 
the one o’clock prayers and hurried to a place of rendezvous 
just outside the Jaffa Gate, where they were to be joined 
by the Christians, who also oppose the establishment under 
the Mandate of a National Jewish Home in Palestine. A 
curious thing was that, standing on the pavements of the 
open space beneath the walls of David’s Tower, were scores of 
Jerusalem Jews, who did not take kindly to the Zionist new- 
comers and who were in no way molested by the Moslems who 
swarmed out of the courts and alleys of the city to take their 
part in this demonstration of protest. The Zionists prudently 
kept within doors. 

It was unlike any gathering I had hitherto watched in 
Cairo or in any European capital. Under the direction of a 
few British officers—for permission to hold the meeting was 
given by the military governor of Palestine—some fussy 
native gendarmes, riding their spirited, bedecked Arab ponies, 
did the London mounted police act in shepherding the 
demonstrators. But there any similarity with a European 
manifestation ended. There was no attempt to make the 
most of numbers by marching in procession. Turbaned 
sheiks, in their long flowing robes, Bedouins clad in goat- 
skins or sackcloth, the town Moslem in European dress sur- 
mounted by the red fez, all surged past in a motley crowd, 
chanting topical catch-phrases improvised for the occasion by 
the leaders of various groups. 

A native friend who stood by me on the balcony gave me 
the following as samples of the solo and chorus kept up by the 
demonstrators while they were on the march. 


‘“‘Ts our dear country to be given to the Jews?” would 
R 
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chant the leader. ‘‘ No, our dear country is not to be given 
to the Jews,”’ responded the section of the crowd which was 
within hearing. 

“Are we to be separated from Syria?’ chanted the 
leader. ‘‘ No, we are not going to be separated from Syria,’’ 
came the intoned reply, in the same dirge-like accents as the 
question was put. 

“ Will you lay down your lives for your dear country ?”’ 
“Yes, we will lay down our lives for our dear country.” 

Then, all of a sudden, a spokesman seemed to have been 
moved by the spirit. Demonstrators shot him up above the 
crowd and he balanced himself on the shoulders of those 
nearest him and fired off a speech in Arabic like the discharge 
of a machine-gun, and, after orating for about a couple of 
minutes, he sank down breathless into the crowd, which got 
on the move again. 

Outside the Jaffa Gate the Christian contingents are 
waiting. 

They were carrying white calico bannerettes with such 
inscriptions as these in Arabic: ‘Our country for us!” 
“Stop Zionist immigration!’ ‘‘ Death to him who betrays 
his country !”’ 

With a typical Oriental way of doing the wrong thing, the 
demonstrators swarmed round the foreign Consulates and 
embarrassed the officials by applauding them, and even 
lifting them shoulder high, to contrast the chilliness they 
were reserving for the British administration. Still, there 
was method in this, as the Arabs had time after time pro- 
tested against the proposed Jewish National Home to the 
Powers, and especially the British Government—the pro- 
spective Mandatories—and, with no law of slander to hamper 
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them, they made a point of visiting our international friends 
to tell them Great Britain had broken her word by imposing 
the Balfour Declaration. The Arabs demonstrated a second 
time while I was in Jerusalem, and were certainly successful 
in getting their grievances listened to, because this time they 
were assured by the British that their petition should go to 
the Home Government. 

The second demonstration was more remarkable than the 
first. The daughters of Jerusalem participated by their 
presence. Within a few hundred yards from the traditional 
spot where the women met Jesus on the way to Golgotha, 
hundreds of veiled women squatted ina field near the Damascus 
Gate to lend their moral support to the thousands of Moslems 
and Christians who accompanied the second deputation to 
the British authorities. There were similar chantings of 
phrases suitable to the situation, the inspired orator would 
shoot up like a rocket on to his companion’s shoulders and 
talk himself out of breath inside a couple of minutes. There 
were also new terrors to peaceful political demonstrations. 
I noticed knives concealed in the baggy pantaloons of the 
natives, and once or twice during the march, from the same 
uneasy platform of men’s shoulders, manifestants gave 
wonderful displays of swordsmanship with glittering 
steel scimitars. 

This demonstration was remarkable for another thing. 
It proclaimed the Emir Feisal, King of Syria and Palestine, at 
the same moment when the ceremony was being performed 
in Damascus. It will ever remain a puzzle to me how Jeru- 
salem got that news and was able to make a simultaneous 
manifestation of Arab unity. The man who was responsible 
for the announcement that the Emir was at that very moment 
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being crowned in Damascus as King of Syria and Palestine 
happened to be staying at my hotel with other Syrians. For 
diplomatic reasons, or owing to the recent storm, telegraphic 
communications with Damascus were interrupted, and yet 
this news of the hour fixed for the coronation came through. 
With the aid of an interpreter, I tried to unravel the mystery, 
but failed. Ican only think that it was passed from Damascus 
to Jerusalem by the Bedouins and tent-dwellers, just as before 
nightfall on that 8th of March the news that Palestine had 
an Arab king was carried by word of mouth from the capital 
to the remotest corners of the Holy Land. The Powers a few 
days later vetoed the Emir’s accession to the throne of the 
independent state at Damascus. 
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CHAPTER X 
IN GREECE 


The Muddle—Venizelos’ Revolution—The Days of Terror—The Second 
Revolution—Departure of Constantine. 


I SHOULD say that the most eventful year of my career was 
that spent in Greece in 1916. It included a revolution, two 
blockades, and two Days of Terror. I had written several 
lengthy chapters for this volume on the Near East muddle, 
dealing with the responsibilities of the Allies and those of the 
late King Constantine, because the blame was not all on one 
side, but these have had to be held over for the present because 
there is really not room for them within the limits of 
two covers. They would have proved, with documents in 
support, King Constantine’s treachery to the Allies and 
injustice to M. Venizelos, his constitutionally designated Prime 
Minister, whom he got rid of on the plea that he was responsible 
to God for Greece’s foreign policy and not to universal suffrage. 

The late King’s supreme betrayal of Greece and the Allies 
was made when, a week before Bulgaria mobilised against 
Serbia, he called M. Passeroff, the Bulgarian Minister, to the 
palace, and begged him to tell King Ferdinand that in Bul- 
garia’s action against Serbia he would encounter no opposition 
from the Greeks. Constantine also asked the Bulgarian 
Minister to help him in his struggle to get rid of M. Venizelos 
quietly. It must be borne in mind that though the full truth 
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was not known at the time, Constantine’s interference was 
suspected, and explains many of the drastic demands made 
on his Government. 

The Bulgarian Minister was a very agreeable old diplomatist. 
He would stop English journalists when he met them in the 
streets and tell funny stories. He never minded what people 
said of the incongruity of associating with the subjects of 
countries with which his country was at war. The day when, 
in company with the Turkish, German, and Austrian Ministers, 
M. Passerofi received the Allies’ expulsion orders, he met 
George J. Stevens, of the Daily Telegraph, and myself in 

Stadium Street, and with a hearty laugh begged Stevens to 
see Sir Francis Elliot and ask that he might have a cabin to 
himself, as he suffered from asthma and would keep his col- 
leagues awake if they had to travel in the same compartment. 

There was also a story of his last days in Athens which he 
did not mind telling against himself. After the evacuation of 
Monastir by the Bulgarians on October roth, 1916, the Serbians 
in Athens arranged for a Te Dewm to be sung in the Russian 
Church. The date happened to be M. Passeroff’s birthday, 
or name-day ; at any rate, one of the occasions in the year 
when he made it his duty to go to church. He attended the 
service and noticed that it was unusually crowded. He then 
became conscious that everyone was looking at him and 
tittering. He asked what the joke was. 

“Well, your Excellency, we Serbs are celebrating the re- 
capture of Monastir,’’ said the person addressed, ‘‘ and it seems 
rather strange to see the Bulgarian Minister here ! ”’ 

“T saw it through,” said M. Passeroff, ‘‘ because my 
precipitate retreat might have provoked laughter and dis- 
turbed the thanksgiving service.” 
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Count von Mirbach, the German Minister, was a haughty, 
overbearing Teuton, dressed like a fashion plate and exuding 
the odour of a boudoir. He always lunched alone in the 
dining-room of the Ententist Hétel d’Angleterre. When he 
took his tea in a public restaurant he placed a revolver on 
the table. At the time the Germans started torpedoing Greek 
ships, George Renwick, of the Daily Chronicle, and I said in 
fun to the hotel proprietor that it must be as disagreeable to 
Greeks as to us to have to take meals in the same room as the 
representative of a Government which adopted such inhuman 
methods of warfare. The joke had an unexpected sequel: 
the hotel proprietor politely invited M. von Mirbach to have 
his meals elsewhere. When the Allies expelled the enemy 
Ministers he dramatically returned his notice to quit to the 
French Admiral d’Artige du Fournet. But he had to go. 
After the Armistice he was murdered by the Bolshevists in 
Moscow. 

The expulsion of the Central Powers’ Ministers took place 
on the morrow of the sinking of the great hospital ship Britannia 
in Greek waters. The rescued nurses were taken to the 
Aktion Hotel, Phalleron. When I called on them to collect 
details of the outrage my surprise and pleasure can be imagined 
at finding the matron in charge of the survivors was Miss 
E. A. Dowse, of the Queen Alexandra Nursing Staff, one of 
our Ladysmith nurses. I renewed acquaintance with her 
under these tragic circumstances for the first time since the 
day the siege was raised many a long year before. 

While we were talking a cry was raised that the hostile 
Ministers were passing towards the Pireeus. I told the nurses 
to hustle if they wanted to see something interesting, and quite 
fifty of these victims of German barbarity collected on the 
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terrace and the steps of the hotel, and watched the expelled 
Ministers on the way to surrender on board the steamer that 
was to take them away from Greece, ‘The nurses, fresh from 
the rescue from the hospital ship, were, of course, unaware what 
the expulsion meant until I explained it to them, but the 
Ministers as they passed in their cars could not fail to recognise 
in these women the survivors of one of the worst acts of 
frightfulness perpetrated by the German U-boats, or mine- 
layers, in the Mediterranean. 


About the time that the demand for the surrender of the 


excess armaments was made by Admiral d’Artige du Fournet, 
commanding the Allied Fleets in Greek waters, which led to 
the attack on the Allies’ landing-party and to the Days of 
Terror, I drew up a list of sixteen demands, apart from the 
seizure of territory and the establishment of a provocative 
Anglo-French police organisation in Athens, which the Allies 
had made on Greece. 

Many of them, it must be admitted, were of a nature to 
wound national pride, and were recollected when the people 
had an opportunity of voting in 1920. Ministers roundly 
accused the Allies of trying to drive Greece into war, and 
declared that they were envious of Greece’s ‘‘ beautiful army.” 

There is no doubt at all that public opinion, ignorant of 
King Constantine’s pledge to Bulgaria, leant to the belief that 
the Allies, in a fit of annoyance that the King and his Govern- 
ment should have rejected advances for the armed participa- 
tion of Greece in the struggle, were heaping humiliation on her 
to compel the King and his Ministers to abandon the policy of 
neutrality. It was useless for the Entente Ministers to deny 
this, and tell the country as plainly as diplomatic etiquette 
would allow that all we wanted of Greece was that she would 
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observe the promise of a very benevolent neutrality so fre- 
quently given and cease to act as a menace to our troops at 
Salonika. The punishment of two blockades inflicted on 
Greece hit the people and not the throne, and were remem- 
bered against M. Venizelos when, after the war, an appeal to 
the country was possible. 

Contrary to expectations, the departure of M. Venizelos 
to Salonika to raise the standard of the first revolution led to 
a great rally round the members of the Royal Family. I 
never saw a monarch so enthusiastically mobbed as King 
Constantine was on October 16th, when he reviewed the sailors 
of the light fleet whose ships had been seized by the Allies, 
since King Edward led in Minoru after winning the Epsom 
Derby. This Royalist outburst had a curious sequel. An 
impression got abroad that the Entente was not giving M. 
Venizelos, whose Provisional Government had been pro- 
claimed, the support to which he was entitled. It was at- 
tributed to dissensions amongst the Allies, and for the first 
time we heard publicly, what everybody had been saying 
privately, the suggestion that King Constantine was not 
sent about his business because he happened to be a member 
of the “‘ trade union of kings.”” The Matin set the controversy 
going. Ina much-discussed article this paper said: ‘‘ France 
has taken into consideration the sentiments, which are entitled 
to all respect, of the Sovereigns of all her Allies, as well as the 
public opinion of the countries they represent.” This was 
taken to mean that with the risk of the Provisional Govern- 
ment being forced to declare a Republic and depose King 
Constantine, the kingdoms of the Allies were ‘‘ blowing cold ”’ 
towards M. Venizelos, realising that if things went on as they 
were going a dynastic crisis was inevitable. 
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The Germanophil Nea Himera lost no time in pointing the 
moral when it declared that the three monarchical powers, 
Britain, Russia, and Italy, had every interest that the sacred- 
ness of the thrones of the world be not touched, and added 
that as long as democratic peoples did not decide to overthrow 
their thrones, their kings would never consent to their position 
being weakened by the overthrow of their brother King of the 
Hellenes. . 

It was only after earnest discussion with my colleague, 
Demetrius Kalapathaki, an old Daily News correspondent, 
then of the Morning Post, that we decided to send messages 
to our papers pointing out the gravity of the uncertainty exist- 
ing as to the position taken up by the Allies towards the two 
Greeces which then existed. These messages provoked a dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons which reassured the 
Venezelists. 

There was a significant development, which occurred about 
the time when it was foreseen that the Allies’ action might 
provoke a dynastic crisis in Greece. Although to all ap- 
pearances acting in concert, the French more and more became 
the executive in carrying out the Allies’ decisions. They were 
under no scruples if their roughshod methods disturbed the 
serenity of a trade union of kings. Admiral du Fournet was 
master of ceremonies when the Central Powers’ Ministers were 
expelled from Greece; he was also entrusted not only to 
negotiate, but to endeavour to obtain by force, the 
surrender of arms, and it was M. Jonnart who, acting as 
High Commissioner of the Protecting Powers, brought King 
Constantine to abdicate in favour of his son Alexander. 


As in the Ruhr, the French butted in to bring things to a 
head. 
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VENIZELOS’ REVOLUTION 


The first revolution in Greece took me away from Athens ; 
the second kept me in the city. It was five years to the 
day between the two coups d'état. On September 24th, 1916, 
M. Venizelos left Athens to set up the standard of revolt in 
the Islands and at Salonika; on September 24th, 1922, the 
army and fleet, homeward bound from Asia Minor, started 
the revolution in Mitylene and Chios which resulted in the 
second abdication of King Constantine. 

I knew of M. Venizelos’ intended departure from the 
capital on the Sunday evening, September 23rd, but the 
Anglo-French censors, who were then in control of posts and 
telegraphs, held up our messages until they knew that the 
Liberal leader was safely at Crete. He left in the night and 
transferred to the ss. Hesperia, formerly the Great Western 
cross-Channel steamer, La Bretonne. He had consented to 
take three British journalists with him, including myself, 
but my position, single-handed in Athens, where the storm 
might break out on the news of Venizelos’ departure becoming 
known, prevented me from taking the responsibility of leaving 
the capital without consulting my paper. In due time 
authority to join M. Venizelos came from London, almost 
simultaneously with a wire from him inviting me to catch him 
up at Crete. 

Travel conditions were difficult. The submarine menace 
was very real. Departure dates of steamers were kept secret, 
ports of call were missed by Greek skippers, who were quite 
ready to hand over a Jonah—in other words, an Allied subject 
—if they thought their boats were in any danger, so I aban- 
doned the idea of waiting for a steamer to Crete, and went 
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straight across to the Islands to waylay M. Venizelos some- 
where in the /Egean Seas. This enabled me to witness the 
last days of King Constantine’s control over these rich 
sources of the country’s wealth, and to be present in one case 
when the Venizelists took over an island and dethroned the 
King’s functionaries. Some of these had been without pay 
for months, were disgusted at the position under the political 
government of Athens, and were only too ready either to 
welcome the revolution or surrender office without creating 
a scene. 

At Chios, where I landed, I found the transfer of govern- 
ment actually taking place, and the newly-appointed ad- 
ministrator was so proud of the bloodless revolution which had 
been effected that he came in my boat with me when I had 
to hurriedly rejoin the steamer for Mitylene, and waited on 
beard while I completed my dispatch. This he took ashore 
with him, and handed it to the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany’s cable station when he notified them of the change 
of government. 

My arrival at Mitylene afforded me one of many examples 
I found of the haphazard sort of control exercised by the Allies 
in Greek affairs. Owing to the submarine menace, great 
secrecy had been observed at Athens as to the time of de- 
parture of the steamer. It was known that U-boats were 
hanging about the Islands hoping to intercept Venizelos. But, 
will it be believed, when we arrived off Mityiene before dusk, 
the Allied port control had finished work for the day and 
would not come out and give us permission to enter the port ! 
So we had to spend a night at anchor in the open with nearly 
100 volunteers on board making for Salonika to fight with the 
Allies. 
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I had three days at Mitylene before M. Venizelos visited 
the island. The French were in effective occupation. The 
Customs guard was furnished by Malagach troops, who also 
patrolled the streets. The place was overrun by refugees from 
Asia Minor. It showed terrible evidence of the neglect of 
the Athens Government. I was told the Turks had left the 
roads and streets of the island and port in good repair ; the 
Greeks had so neglected public works that some parts of the 
Mitylene streets were as bad as the shell-pocked roads in 
Picardy. The fruitful islands were paying for the useless 
mobilisation of the Greek forces and being starved by the 
Athens treasury. 

When the exact date of M. Venizelos’ arrival was fixed, 
word went forth: “‘ Receive the liberator with branches and 
leaves.”” During the next couple of days immense quantities 
of myrtle boughs were brought into the town, and by Oc- 
tober 7th, the day of M. Venizelos’ visit, there was not a house 
that was not decked with branches and leaves; bowers were 
erected over the landing-stage, and every Greek ship and boat 
had a show of foliage at the masthead or hanging from its 
bows. There were no flowers displayed. M. Venizelos was 
to speak from the window of the town hall overlooking the 
harbour. The narrow street between the building and the 
quay was packed. A hundred rowing-boats were crowded 
close to the water’s edge with a specially-favoured audience 
seated afloat. Beyond was a British warship, the Greek flag 
hoisted at the mainmast, a powerfully effective background 
to one of the most picturesque scenes I have ever gazed upon. 

Considering the preparations and the excitement, the 
attitude of M. Venizelos’ audience was at first singularly stolid. 
He was fastening on Constantine’s Ministers the responsibility 
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for the crisis, and his only reflection on the King was that he 
had been the victim of bad advisers who had played on his well- 
known belief in a German victory. “‘ Down with the King!” 
“Hang him!” “ Traitor!” “ Criminal! ’’ were amongst the 
shouts which rent the air as the speech progressed. But the 
head of the Revolutionary Government was not carried away 
by the anti-Royalist vehemence of his audience. 

The question he impressed on his Mitylene supporters was 
whether they were to have a large enough Greece to shelter 
their compatriots who were driven to take refuge from the 
Turk and Bulgar invaders; whether they wanted a large 
enough Greece to put all these people to work, or whether 
they wanted a crippled, confined Greece within the limits of 
her old frontiers. 

“You don’t want to go back to Turkey ?’”’ queried M. 
Venizelos, pointing to the sunlit hills twenty miles distant, 
yet appearing so close this morning that it seemed one might 
have tossed a biscuit into Asia Minor. 

“No!” came back the answer. 

“ Then, are you ready for any sacrifice ? ” 

“Yes!” came the answering cry. 

“ Well, let us raise our national feelings to the height of 


pacaitice 3 let us swear we will Support any sacrifices in order 
to side with our Allies, the 


powers, and drive the Bul 
out of the country.” 
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was ashore. H.M.S. Doris and several small submarine 
chasers were in the bay. As soon as we got on board M. 
Venizelos and his friends descended to the saloon, where the 
head of the Provisional Government took part in the swearing-in 
ceremony of M. Papandreou, the new Governor of Mitylene, 
who subscribed to an oath from which the promise of fidelity 
to King Constantine was omitted. 

This was the first indication we had that the object 
of the revolution was anti-Constantine, though, even now, 
I am inclined to think that this leaving the King’s name out 
of the form of oath did not represent the considered views of 
M. Venizelos. I am convinced that, certainly until he reached 
Salonika, he was hopeful that his action might bring the King 
into line and result in a united Greece being evolved from his 
coup a état. 

M. Venizelos had the send-off of a sovereign when the 
Hesperia weighed anchor. The heads of the Allied forces in 
Mitylene had lunched with the leader of the Revolution on 
board, and the boat that was to take them ashore stood by to 
watch our departure. The sailors on H.M.S. Doris dressed 
ship, the marines presented arms, and the national flags were 
ceremonially dipped as the packet passed the cruiser. Two 
British and one French destroyer and the Thetis, a small 
Greek warship which had come over to the Revolution, formed 
an escort, and, as it was reported that two German U-boats 
had been seen lurking about outside Mitylene, half a dozen 
fussy little craft dashed off to explore the bays and islets 
alongthe coast. Instead of heading straight across to Salonika 
the Hesperia doubled back, and at dusk we were in the vicinity 
of Chios and Psara. Before we got out of sight of the islands 
two or three short-pitched shells were fired at us from the 
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Turkish coast, and the Thetis pluckily fell astern to draw the 
fire of the forts. 

The party had increased since M. Venizelos left the coast 
of Old Greece. We had on board Admiral Condouriotis and 
General Danglis, who, with M. Venizelos, were to form the 
triumvirate of the Provisional Government, and quite a 
hundred of the best-known and most wealthy Greek Liberals 
who had thrown their lot in with the Revolution. 

I have never known the Agean Sea so wonderfully calm 
as on that journey from Mitylene to Salonika. When night 
fell, covers were put on the port-holes so that we could use 
the electric light in the saloons and cabins, but outwardly the 
ship, like the convoying destroyers, was in darkness. It all 
seemed very unnecessary because the clear moonlight must 
have shown us up from afar and it sounded as if the rhythmic 
thud of our propellers must have been audible at any distance. 
Lifeboats were swung out, a portion of the port-rail was 
removed to permit the launch of a life-raft should occasion 
arise, and lifebelts were distributed to every passenger. Many 
sat in the saloons and smoking-rooms till daybreak, playing 
cards and talking politics, keeping me awake on my shake- 
down in the smoking-room. 

The next morning M. Venizelos collected G. J. Stevens, J. M. 
N. Jeffries, of the Daily Mail, and myself and gave us a few 
impressions of his tour of the islands and of the progress and 
plans of the revolutionary movement which he was anxious 
should appear in the British Press. Of that, more anon. 

At our last luncheon aboard M. Venizelos presided as 
usual. My seat was at Admiral Condouriotis’ table, where 
there were one ex-Premier of Greece and five ex-Ministers. 


At coffee M. Venizelos proposed the health of M. Embiricos. 
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the owner of the Hesperia, who had put his whole fleet and 
fortune at the disposal of the Revolution. 

M. Venizelos had a most triumphal reception when he 
reached Salonika. While this was in progress on the landing- 
stage, we correspondents made a dash for the telegraph office 
and handed in cables containing a description of the last stage 
of the revolutionary ship’s journey, and M. Venizelos’ message 
to the British public. We then rejoined the party and com- 
pleted the day’s story. What was my surprise at midnight 
to receive the following note from the Press Bureau at the 
Greek post-office : 


“Tam not at present authorised to pass the Press telegrams 
addressed by you to the Daily News and enclosed herewith. 

“TI am instructed by the British Army Headquarters to 
request that you will call to-morrow morning bringing with you 
your pass issued by the Anglo-French control.”’ 


My passport was doubly in order, being endorsed for 
Salonika by the Allied control, not only at Athens but at 
Mitylene. It also showed that I had been doing war-work 
since the outbreak in Belgium, in France, in Italy, and else- 
where in Greece, but this did not satisfy the autocrats of the 
British censorship at Salonika. Exercising their authority in 
the most arbitrary manner, they refused to let our messages 
go through. 

The explanation was that the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, by arrangement with the Home Government, had 
Mr. Ward Price in Salonika covering that centre for all the 
London papers. But he had not made the journey round the 


islands and was not in possession of the message M. Venizelos 
) 
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entrusted to us before landing, apart from which, our work 
was of an exceptional character and had nothing to do with 
military matters at Salonika. M. Venizelos was naturally 
very annoyed when we were obliged to tell him what had 
happened. 

The sequel was amusing to me, but it shows how the 
ridiculous attitude taken up by the Salonika Press Bureau 
might have played into the hands of the Germans had there 
been anything in my message that it was undesirable they 
should know. I enclosed copies of the rejected cables in a 
letter, which I posted a few days later, but this communication, 
together with two letters to my wife and picture postcards to 
my children, was lifted off the Greek mailboat by an enemy 
submarine in the Mediterranean. Six months later, almost 
to the day, my wife’s letters and the children’s postcards 
were delivered in London bearing the following endorsements : 


“ Armée d’Orient. Censure Militaire.” 
“Opened under Military Law ”’ (in German). 
“Opened by Censor.” 
“ Part of mail captured by Germans and delayed.” 


The report and duplicates of the cables were never delivered 
to the Daily News, and I imagine, if they ever left Greece, they 
are still held up in Vienna or Berlin according to whether they 
were “‘lifted’’ by an Austrian or German submarine. The 
Salonika Press Bureau could not have been ignorant of the 
fact that the Austrians only a few months previously had 
captured a mail and had published some most inconvenient 
extracts from personal letters addressed to friends at home 
by members of the British Legation in Athens, amongst others. 

M. Venizelos resisted strong pressure brought upon him 
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to proclaim a Republic in Salonika and declare the dethrone- 
ment of the King. The two speeches I heard him deliver in 
the Macedonian capital were punctuated with cries of ‘A 
bas le roi!” “‘ Vive la République!’ but the nearest he went 
to encouraging his supporters was when he said that the 
sacred struggle on which the Provisional Government had 
engaged would, if necessary, be waged BeshoUe Athens, and, 
if necessary, against Athens. 

The result of the first Revolution was that the Provisional 
Government drew 60,000 volunteers to Salonika and declared 
war against the Central Powers and Turkey and Bulgaria 
independently of King Constantine. 


THE DAYS OF TERROR 


The Days of Terror surprised nobody who was in Athens 
at the time. I have said enough in the introductory chapter 
on the Greek muddle to show that it was morally certain that 
the roughshod method the Allies adopted in their dealings 
with the Greeks would sooner or later provoke an outburst. 
This came when the Greek Government refused to hand over 
a certain number of guns, rifles, and ammunition, and permit 
the occupation of barracks and munition factories. On two 
occasions—November 22nd and November 30th, 1916—the 
Government repeated this refusal to Admiral d’Artige du 
Fournet. From these replies the Admiral must have known 
that any attempt to seize the arms by force and occupy the 
munition factories, as well as commanding positions on the 
hills overlooking Athens, would be resisted. 

The accusation of treachery against King Constantine in 
connection with this particular incident, rests on a series of 
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things which happened within a few days of the fighting. On 
the preceding Sunday Athens awoke to find that strange signs 
had been painted in blood red on the houses and business 
places of prominent Venizelists. Admiral du Fournet came 
to Athens, walked up and down Hermes Street, and gave 
personal assurances to panic-stricken citizens that he would 
see that no harm befell them. On the Monday he saw King 
Constantine, explained to him the positions he was proposing 
to occupy to ensure order in the city, and came away satisfied 
with the King’s undertaking to preserve peace in Athens and 
not to resist the landing-party. There is indirect evidence of 
this understanding to be found in a proclamation issued by 
the Admiral promising his protection to the menaced towns- 
people and modified a few hours later in the sense that he had 
received the necessary guarantees for the preservation of order. 

At noon on November 30th M. Lambros, the Greek Premier, 
delivered his Government’s second and definite refusal to 
hand over the arms and munitions the Allies were demanding. 
Admiral du Fournet must have known this meant a fight. 
King Constantine must have known this too, as for twenty- 
four hours reservists had been arming. 

It appears to me, looking back on events, that it was the 
duty of the Admiral, unless he possessed the forces required 
to carry out his plan in face of opposition—and these he 
certainly did not have at his disposal—to ascertain whether 
the Ministry’s decision nullified the King’s personal engage- 
ment to preserve order, given three days earlier ; or, for the 
King to have formally withdrawn any undertaking he had 
given. As it was, things were allowed to drift in this supreme 
moment of the muddle which had for months characterised the 
Allies’ relations with the Greek King and the Government. 
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It was stated in some Royalist papers that General Bous- 
quier, the French Military Attaché, was charged by the King 
to convey a message to Admiral du Fournet on the Thursday 
afternoon. I could get no confirmation. M. Venizelos, the 
head of the Provisional Government established in Salonika 
and the Islands, sent a trusted envoy in M. Alexandris, now 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Revolutionary Government, 
to Athens to get in touch with the Allies and counsel prudence 
in dealing with a disarmament demand that united every 
patriotic Greek against the Entente. He told me, when I 
met him in Rome some months later, that Admiral du Fournet 
kept him in ignorance of his intention to land sailors and 
marines when he saw him less than twelve hours before the 
debarkation. 

From noon on Thursday it was apparent to anyone in 
Athens that trouble was coming. Crowds of reservists, called 
epistrates, thronged to the barracks to take out uniforms and 
rifles, and, forming into groups, marched past the Tourist 
Hotel, where M. Gounaris and members of the militarist party 
stood on the balcony acknowledging their cheering. During 
the day I saw the King jump out of a motor-car, opposite the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, and pay a call to the Army Headquarters. 
He was the object of a popular ovation which was not without 
significance. 

At night Athens was in a state of ferment. The cafés 
on the Place de la Constitution and the Place de la Concorde 
were seething with excitement, and several bouts of fisticuffs 
interfered with the music at both the Pantheon and the 
Panhellion restaurants, where, owing to their proximity to the 
telegraph office, correspondents were in the habit of spend- 
ing their evenings. At midnight the panic-stricken ministry 
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issued a message begging the public to remain quiet and 
“avoid greater evils than those which menaced the country.”’ 

About 1.30 a.m. the first shots were fired, but they were 
amongst Greeks. Still, they gave us the material for announc- 
ing that firing had started in Athens and thus preparing the 
home public for what they were to learn later, when, on Satur- 
day afternoon, the British censorship released the news of 
Friday’s battle. 

Hearing early on Friday morning that the Allied forces 
were landing at the Pireus, George Renwick and myself, 
relying on what we understood to be King Constantine’s 
undertaking not to oppose the occupation of the hills above 
Athens and the seizure of arms and munitions, took a train to 
the Pirzeus and watched the forces come ashore. What was 
our astonishment to find the train service suspended when 
we decided to return to Athens! “‘ Fighting ’’ was about the 
only word we could recognise in what the none too friendly 
Greeks told us of what was happening. 

So we took a cab and started by road to Athens. At 
Phalleron we stopped at the Aktion Hotel, and a few minutes’ 
conversation with the Hételd’Angleterre in Athens was suffi- 
cient to acquaint us with the fact that shooting was going on 
round the capital and we were out ofit. We had barely turned 
into the long Syngros Avenue, which leads straight from Phall- 
eron Bay into the capital, when we heard heavy machine-gun 
and rifle fire ahead. Our “jumpy ” driver did not at all relish his 
job and, by and by, perhaps a couple of miles up the Avenue, 
when we met the streams of frightened citizens making for the 
open plains and coast in any sort of conveyance, he turned the 
carriage round and refused to go an inch farther. He had already 
driven a mile nearer Athens than I ever thought he would. 
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There was no alternative but to tramp into the town, 
passing across the line of fire of two of the four separate battles 
then raging between Phalleron and Athens. The tree trunks 
in the Avenue afforded a little protection, but we had to 
walk at a natural pace between them, because if we had dashed 
from one to the other for shelter we should have been mistaken 
forsnipers. Asit was, the bullets were whistling about the trees 
and throwing up sputts of dust where they struck the roadway. 

Just as we were entering Athens we were held up for a few 
minutes while the Greeks made a desperate attack on the 
Italian School of Art in which a party of Italian sailors had 
taken up positions. We got clear of this by following some 
wounded who were being carried away, and then came in sight 
of the Zappeion—an exhibition gallery in normal times—which 
for a couple of weeks had been occupied by French sailors from 
the Provence and the Patrie. About 250 British bluejackets, 
landed at the Pirzeus in the early morning, had by this time 
joined the French sailors quartered there without meeting 
with armed resistance. The building was being fired upon 
by Greek soldiers who occupied the Stadium. Here we came 
across G. J. Stevens and J. M. N. Jefferies, both of whom had 
been compelled to stand a brief siege in the building, but had 
escaped, leaving Admiral du Fournet a prisoner inside. 

Athens was very quiet when Renwick and I made our way 
down Stadium Street towards the telegraph office. He called 
at the Hestia to collect such details as were available in the 
city itself of the fighting while I pushed through deserted 
streets, with not a shop open and scores of premises barricaded, 
to cable a short preliminary message to his paper and to the 
Daily News, announcing the collision between the Allied and 
the Greek forces. In times of stress, particularly abroad, I 
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have invariably found that good and helpful relations exist 
between the representatives of newspapers that are keen rivals 
at home. 

The principal fighting was on the hills facing south from 
Athens. The Greeks on the Pnyx, Nymphes and Philoppapas 
hills prevented their effective occupation, and, as they were 
firing away from the town, little was heard of the battle except 
when it broke out fitfully time and again round the Zappeion, 
against which a mountain gun was trained from the grounds — 
near the Royal Palace to support the Greek fire from the 
Stadium. . 

About five o’clock Athens was shaken by the first of a 
succession of deep thuds which came at intervals during the 
next couple of hours. The Mirabeau, anchored in the Bay 
of Karatsini, just beyond the Pirzeus, was shelling the royal 
palace with her 12-in. guns. The shells were plugged, other- 
wise enormous damage would have been done to the palace 
and neighbouring property. Considering that the bombard- 
ment was at an invisible target, the great Acropolis standing 
in the way of the direct line of fire, excellent practice was made, 
one shell actually striking the palace. 

It was at this juncture that Sir Francis Elliot, the British 
Minister, M. Guillemin, the French Minister, and Prince 
Demidoff, the Russian Minister, called on King Constantine 
to negotiate a suspension of hostilities. As they entered the 
room they were greeted, I was told, with a bon mot which I 
believe to be too good to be true. 

““ Je vois, messieurs,’’ Constantine is credited with having 


said, ‘‘ que vous étes venus négocier appuyés par des piéces.” * 


* Employed in a legal sense this means supported by documents, 
but as “‘ piéce” also means cannon the play on the word is clever, 
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“We found the King quite calm,” said the French Minister 
later. ‘He talked to us sometimes in French, sometimes in 
| English. We reminded him that shortly after noon he had 
_ promised to hand over six batteries out of the ten required 
_ by the Admiral, and asked him why du Fournet had not been 
notified of this, and why the Greeks had deliberately opened 
| fire on the Zappeion while the Admiral and the Allied forces 
_ were within.” 

“*“You must remember,’ replied the King, ‘that I am not 
_ the Emperor of China, but a constitutional monarch. I must 
- consult my government.’ 

“Our answer was: ‘How many times, sire, have you told 
~ not only us, but everybody, that you ‘‘commanded”’ the 
business, and that your decisions would be carried out ?’” 

“*QOh!’ blurted out Constantine, ‘that was some time 
ago—it is not the same now.’ ”’ 

I cannot help introducing another Constantine ‘“ mot’”’ 
here. About a fortnight before this battle, when the Allies 
made their original demand for the guns and arms, M. Lambros, 
a professor who had been pitchforked into the premiership 
without any political experience, wanted to resign as a way 
out of having to face the growing difficulties with the Entente 
* Powers. 

“Nonsense !”’ replied the King. ‘‘ You have only faced 
them for two weeks ; I have bluffed them for two years.”’ 

The day had not gone well for the Allies’ landing-party, 
and I should think the Ministers were quite glad to cry off the 
folly when Constantine confirmed the offer to surrender six 
batteries out of the ten batteries demanded without further 
ado, the Allies engaging to re-embark their sailors and marines. 

During the afternoon I saw about thirty French sailors, 
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who had been captured by the Greeks in a charge to clear the 
summit of Philoppapas Hill, marched unarmed through the 
rue de la Metropoléinto the Place de la Constitution, youngsters 
carrying their carbines with Greek flags stuck into the barrels, 
and a jeering mob insulting the prisoners. The next evening 
I witnessed an even more humiliating scene at the Pirzeus, 
whither a group of Italian sailors was accompanied by a 
Greek guard which lined the unhappy men up along the quay, 
their backs to the water with their heels as near the edge of 
the quay as possible, so near, in fact, that when a brutal Greek 
officer amused himself and the crowd walking along in front 
of them and treading on their toes, they could not draw their 
feet back for fear of falling into the harbour. 

I have had an opportunity of reading an official Greek 
record of the Days of Terror, and although it does not mention 
this incident, it makes a point of the fact that Greek cavalry 
accompanied the retreating Allied forces as far as the Pirzeus 
“in order to protect them against an attack by the excited 
populace, which proves once again the good intentions of 
the Greek Government.” 

The casualties on both sides were heavy. On the afternoon 
of December 3rd, at the Pireeus, I saw the bodies of fifty-four 
French sailors and marines carried to their graves. The 
wounded, including British and Italian, could not have been 
fewer than 150. The Greeks gave their losses in the actual 
fighting amongst the hills as 30 killed and 55 wounded; 
and they also alleged that a number of soldiers perished in the 
Venizelist ambushes in the streets of the city—an excuse for 
the excesses of the morrow—but I can say with truth that I 
saw no civilian attack on Greek soldiers on December Ist. 

At the outside, the Allies had 3,000 men on shore: the 
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Greeks admit that they had 15,000 to 20,000 troops, including 
armed reservists, defending the hills which command the 


capital. That they started the firing I have not the slightest 


doubt. 
I should be the more willing to adhere to what I thought at 
the time, that the shot which provoked the battle, which 


_ spread from the railway lines to the Stadium, was uninten- 
_ tional, and was the outcome of the extreme agitation of the 
_ reservists, if it were not for the King’s ‘‘ Order of the Day ” 


to the Greek Army. It was signed by the War Minister, and 
read : 


“With a heart overflowing with gratitude, I convey to 
you, by order of His Majesty the King, Commander-in-Chief, 
my greetings and congratulations for your exemplary be- 
haviour during the unforgettable days of the Ist and 2nd 
December. Your loyal devotion to duty, your sacrifices and 
courage, saved the country in danger from enemies who hoped 
to overthrow the public order and the dynasty. Our enemies 
must have learnt that such gallant troops are invincible, and 
I am now able to view the future with confidence.” 


That the treachery of Constantine and his Ministers was 
fully accepted in Allied capitals is proved by Lord Robert 
Cecil’s statement in the House of Commons on December 4th, 
which referred to ‘‘a most treacherous and unprovoked 
attack ’’ on our landing-party. 

To return to my narrative of the happenings on the night 
of the first of the Days of Terror. It was not known that 
Constantine and the Allied Ministers were negotiating an 
armistice, so the panic provoked by the dropping of heavy 
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shells round the palace increased apace. Armed men paraded 
the streets discharging rifles and revolvers recklessly and 
aimlessly. Hundreds of families, fearing an intensified bom- 
bardment, climbed the steep Lycabbetus Hill to spend the 
night in safety. 

\ When the news spread that as the result of a compromise 
arrived at by the King and the Allied Ministers the Allied 
forces were retiring on the Pireus, a temporary calmness 
reigned in the capital. Those who had heard of the armistice 
were, however, but a small proportion of the population, and 
the suburbs passed an anxious time. 

At four o’clock on Saturday morning a fierce burst of 
rifle fire awakened sleepers in the southern sector of the city. 
The sound came from the direction of the hills which had 
been the scene of the previous day’s fighting. I jumped out 
of bed, and looking across in the direction of the hills, saw 
the flashes of flame from weapons fired on the slope of the 
Athens side of the Acropolis. I rightly guessed that it was 
an attempt to terrorise the Venizelist inhabitants of the city. 

With the approach of daylight started the disgraceful 
hunting-down of unarmed Liberals who had no protection of 
any sort, the streets being in the unchallenged possession of 
Constantine’s maddened soldiery, and armed reservists in 
civilian garb. M. Venizelos, in spite of the indications of the 
coming storm, had steadfastly set his face against his 
adherents arming themselves. A few, frightened by the 
cabalistic signs painted on their houses a week earlier, may 
have purchased firearms, but it can be truthfully affirmed 
that the majority was defenceless. 

About a dozen Cretans, who had been living in M. Veni- 
zelos’ house after the chief of the Provisional Government 
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_ had left for Salonika, undoubtedly defended themselves when 
the Royalists opened fire on the building with two machine- 
guns. They refused to surrender until a mountain gun had 

_ been dragged through the streets and trained on the house at 
closerange. Then, realising that further resistance was useless, 
the inmates capitulated. The Royalists charged into the place, 
bound their captives hand and foot, and dragged them into 

_ the street, where armed civilians tried to lynch the prisoners. 

The scenes in the streets of Athens on December 2nd were 
absolutely abominable. From an apology for Constantine’s 
conduct, circulated from Geneva some time later, I quote this 
significant paragraph, which is certainly what it claims to 
be, the record of an eye-witness : 


“The spectacle of the traitors being taken to the police- 
stations and to the House of Parliament, to be detained there, 
was eminently impressionable. Thousands of exasperated 
people followed them, booing, cursing and conspuant the 
prisoners. The armed force which accompanied them had its 
work cut out to save them from being suwwiarily executed or 
savagely lynched, so strongly was the crowd excited against 
the prisoners, whom it regarded as traitors to the country.”’ 


I saw some of these scenes. I agree that they were emin- 
ently impressionable, but so far from these armed forces 
protecting the victims they connived at their ill-treatment, 
and I saw some of the uniformed scoundrels beat them with 
their rifle-stocks on the most sensitive part of their bodies. 
Amongst the “traitors”? I saw Mr. Reginald Bridgeman, of 
the British Legation, taken under arrest to a military post 
on the Friday, and Petty-Officer Moon, of the British Naval 
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Mission, a prisoner on the steps of the Parliament House on 
the Saturday. I saw infuriated Royalists dash off the pave- 
ment, push through the so-called armed forces, and pummel 
and kick individual prisoners to their hearts’ content. 

The second Day of Terror was almost as bloody as the 
first, but they were all Greeks who were killed or wounded. 
Nobody will ever know the number of civilian casualties, but 
the Prefect of Police published a list, on December 7th, of 13 
soldiers killed and 27 soldiers and sailors wounded in the streets 
by shots fired from houses in Athens itself. Judging by the 
number of groups and individual Venizelists I saw paraded 
in the streets, and by what I heard, there must have been 
several hundred arrests, and nobody is going to tell me that 
the armed bands of reservists shooting indiscriminately in the 
thoroughfares did not pile up a death-roll of Venizelists, which, 
owing to the serious view of the occurrence taken by the 
Allies, it was advisable for the Royalists to conceal. Some- 
thing iike 7,000 Venizelists fled from Athens during the hours 
of terror, and if the authorities were able to announce at nine 
o'clock in the evening of the second day, ‘‘ All is quiet round 
the Acropolis !”’ it was the result of terrible repression. 

About noon on December 2nd, as the telephone com- 
munication with the hotel was cut off and Constantine’s bullies 
were still taking pot-shots at the building, Renwick and I 
tried to make our way to the Legation. We were headed off 
by the troops while endeavouring to get through the small 
streets skirting the Chamber of Deputies. Renwick was 
chased to the station, where he found the best way to reach 
the centre of the city was to travel to Phalleron and come 
back by road. He managed this, but was unable to return 
to the hotel, and went to Phalleron a second time. Here he 
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met Mr. Reginald Bridgeman, who, late in the afternoon, 
returned to Athens and got a note to me from the Legation 
announcing Renwick’s safety, and advising me to leave the 
hotel and immediately retire on Phalleron, taking care not to 
carry any arms. In the meantime Stevens had been driven 
into the hotel for shelter. (He was killed by a Gotha bomb in 
London a few months afterwards.) 

Throughout the afternoon we would peep from the barri- 
caded windows and watch the atrocious treatment of corded, 
bleeding Venizelists dragged up Hermes Street and Stadium 
Street, and through the Place de la Constitution, and subjected 
to the vilest brutalities. 

‘Amongst those staying in the hotel was a Greek officer 
who had put up a fight against the Germans and Bulgarians 
at Fort Rupel, but he had been so scurvily treated that he had 
lost all interest in the Allies and, not being willing to associate 
with the King’s army in Athens, had been living with us in 
mufti for some weeks. On this day he redonned his uniform 
—TI think to act as a protector to the women and children 
who huddled frightened in the hotel, expecting every minute 
that the King’s lawless hordes would raid the place. 

He rendered me a good service by lending me his orderly 
to dash to the telegraph office and back in acab. Sitting by 
the side of a uniformed soldier with his rifle I might be mis- 
taken for a prisoner, and was therefore comparatively safe 
from attack. It was the last message of mine, taken in this 
way, that I think got through from Athens itself. 

Towards dusk Stevens and I decided to take Bridgeman’s 
advice and join Renwick at Phalleron. Fortunately a col- 
league on the Nea Himera, a Royalist paper, had dropped in 
to see that we were all right, and he offered to escort us to the 
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station. We brought our despatches up to date for him to 
hand in after our departure, and started off through the 
almost empty streets to the station, walking straight down 
Hermes Street to the Monasteriki Square. Vendetta, from 
window to window, was proceeding between Royalists and 
Venizelists in the narrow side-streets, stray bullets whizzing 
past us as we walked. Pot-shots were being taken from roofs 
at friend and foe alike who showed himself in the streets. 
Such was the state of chaos at that hour. 

At the station an amusing incident occurred. It was 
picketed by Royalist troops to prevent Venizelists escaping 
from the city, and it was here that the advice not to carry 
arms came in useful. The epistrates surrounded us and put 
their hands up and down our clothing. One of them felt my 
pipe in my pocket. He thought it was a revolver, and became 
suitably excited. I pulled out the pipe, lighted it, and the 
episode ended in a general roar of laughter. Thence to the 
booking-office, and on to Phalleron, passing en route some 
corpses of the Allied landing-party which were still lying 
where they had fallen the previous day. 

We only left the hotel in time. A quarter of an hour after- 
wards it was entered by the King’s troops. Women and 
refugees were frightened almost to death. My luggage was 
examined, and a parcel into which I had hurriedly tucked some 
unimportant papers was never seen again ; it may have been 
thrown away by the hotel people, but otherwise my belongings 
were left intact. 

Our last telegrams written amid the scenes of terror in 
Athens, and entrusted to our Greek colleague, never got through. 
Early in the evening the Greeks captured the post office and 
bundled the French censorship out at the point of the bayonet. 
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Stevens, Renwick and I hurried to the Pireeus and went 
on board the Provence to put our position before Admiral du 
Fournet and to ask him if he could help us with our messages 
by allowing us to use the French fleet’s wireless. We found we 
had been anticipated by Jeffries, who had been in the thick of 
it all day, and of whom we had lost sight. The Admiral’s 
wireless was choked with official messages, and the chance of 
getting another line through from Greece for many days seemed 
hopeless. The Pirzus telegraph station was still in the hands 
of the French, but all despatches had to go through Athens. 

Stevens, who was born in Greece and knew a few things 
of which we visiting correspondents were ignorant, informed 
the Admiral that the Pirgeus cable could be detached from 
Athens and used direct to London. The Admiral fell in with 
the idea at once. He told us to go back to the Pirzus post 
office and put ourselves in touch with the officials there and 
ask them to report to him as to the technical possibilities of 
detaching Athens and establishing direct communication to 
London. At seven o’clock the next morning (Sunday) we 
received word that the transformation had been effected, so 
we had dished the King’s Government out of the cable. But 
this is anticipating. 

The anti-Venizelist movement at Athens threatened to 
spread to the Pirzus. Royalist troops, intoxicated with 
success, were marching groups of Allied prisoners down to the 
Pirgus to put them ignominiously back on boats that were 
sent in from the fleet. Two or three destroyers in the harbour 
with their guns trained on the quays were some protection, 
but if an outbreak occurred the slaughter would be general. 
The three transports laden with our withdrawn landing-parties 


were to leave during the night. 
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We found sleeping accommodation at a little hotel, crowded 
with frightened Venizelists, opposite the quay. “If there is 
an alarm in the night, dash across to the red house—a little 
brick-built shed by the waterside—and we shall defend it,” 
said a French officer. Just before we retired we saw a crowd 
of epistrates come into the hotel and hide some rifles in a wall 
cupboard on the top of the stairs. We slept in our clothes, 
but the night passed quietly enough on the quay side of the 
port, the only change in the situation being the bloodless 
capture and recapture of a-street on the other side of the 
town which the French had renamed ‘“‘ Avenue Venizelos ”’ 
and the epistrates dubbed ‘‘ Avenue December Ist ”’ during 
the temporary moments of their occupation. 

Shortly after seven o’clock on Sunday morning we went 
to the post office and started writing our lengthy connected 
stories of the Athens Days of Terror. Slip by slip they were 
taken by a French marine to the wire room, but what was 
our horror later in the morning when the French supervisor, 
M. Brotons, told us that the Greek operators had played him 
false and had re-established the wire with Athens and were 
sending our messages to the Greek censorship bureau. Con- 
fident that our telegrams were going on a free wire, we had 
been painting Constantine’s conduct in what we believed to 
be true colours. And now we knew that our messages were 
going straight into the hands of the King’s minions and would 
never get any further than Athens! M. Brotons dismissed every 
Greek operator on the spot and ’phoned Admiral du Fournet 
on board the Provence and got his approval of what had been 
done—the more readily given because the Admiral himself had 
used the wire to get confidential messages to Paris. 

The French set to work to cut off Athens once more, and 
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when, after we had been out and witnessed the funeral of 
the Allied victims of the Friday’s fighting, we handed in 
later messages in the afternoon, we were assured that the mess 
made by the treacherous Royalist employees had been 
remedied, and that our long cables were safely transmitted 
to an Allied base in the Mediterranean, and that we could be 
comfortable as to their fate. As a matter of fact, what with 
the blockade and being battered by circumstances from 
pillar to post, it was not until we reached Rome six weeks 
later that we ascertained that our messages did reach 
London all right. They only got through by the skin of the 
teeth, because that Sunday evening the Greeks occupied the 
Pirzeus post office, and to keep in touch with London we had 
to send our cables by steamer to Syra, Mitylene or Crete, which 
were still in the hands of M. Venizelos’ Provisional Govern- 
ment for transmission from there. 

As the lives and liberties of Europeans were no longer safe 
in Athens, the Allied Ministers withdrew to ships lying off the 
Pirzeus and the members of the foreign colonies lived afloat 
while the second blockade was inflicted on Greece. 

We Britishers all went to live on the trans-Atlantic liner, 
King Constantine, but at the end of a month the Greeks turned 
the blockade against us by refusing to supply milk for the 
mothers and children on board. Those who wanted to remain 
near their suspended businesses in Athens were transferred to 
Venizelist islands, but after waiting five weeks for King Con- 
stantine to make full amends, the bulk of the British colony 
was sent home to England. 

Journalists received permission from the Allied Ministers 
to visit Athens unostentatiously to pick up news. On one 
occasion when I visited the capital incognito I was able to see 
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a little of the ‘‘anathema’”’ ceremonial that was performed 
against M. Venizelos; pyramids of stones were piled in 
- various parts of the city. These were cursed in some cases by 
the clergy, and the Royalist enemies of Venizelos visited the 
piles, bringing a stone to add to the heap, and with fingers 
pointed downwards—an Athenian gesture of contempt—would 
mutter a curse upon the absent statesman. The newspaper 
caricatures of M. Venizelos at that period were violent and 
filthy. 

The vevanche of M. Venizelos’ followers for the Days 

of Terror was terrible when, after King Constantine’s deposi- 
tion by the Allies on June 17th, 1917, he returned to Athens 
and formed a Government. Ministers who had carried out 
the ‘‘ King’s policy ’’ were sent into exile, officials were dis- 
missed by the thousand for political reasons, the editors of 
twelve Athens journals were imprisoned or exiled ; some two 
thousand army and navy officers were degraded, imprisoned 
or exiled, members of the Holy Synod who were involved in 
the shameful anathema pronounced on M. Venizelos were 
deposed or sent to some convent. It must be said in all fair- 
ness that some of these measures would have been enforced by 
any Government in times of great stress or storm. Un- 
fortunately the conduct of the war, which Greece entered fully 
into when M. Venizelos came to power, and then the Peace 
Conference, kept him away from Athens for long periods, and 
very grave misapplication of the measures his Government 
took to restore order was made by unscrupulous and over- 
zealous adherents. 

Then, with the return of King Constantine, after M. Veni- 
zelos had been so hopelessly defeated at the polls at the 
end of 1920, the pendulum swung back again, yet a new 
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era of reprisals started, which was to culminate in the second 
revolution. 


THE SECOND REVOLUTION 


I returned to Athens on September 25th, 1922, after an 
absence of nearly six years, and found it as easy to take up 
the journalistic strings which were forcibly broken in the 
Days of Terror of December, 1916, as if nothing had happened 
in the meantime. And yet, in that meantime Greece had 
been to war on the side of the Allies and obtained a territorial 
reward which, if I were writing this in a controversial spirit, 
I should say was in excess of services rendered, but which she 
threw away by calling in King Constantine to garner the 
fruits harvested by M. Venizelos. 

The Athens I found on returning was politically the same 
Athens from which I was driven in the days of December. 
The newspapers were as full of blanks as in the darkest days 
’ of 1916. News and opinions got censored out of the pages 
of the papers, but, as then, you could read of plots and arrests 
which were allowed for political reasons to obtain the fullest 
publicity. The café, as then, was the forum where discussion 
reached fever heat. The subject was the same—King Con 
stantine v. Venizelos—for, curiously enough, after all that had 
happened, the republican cause had made no real advance 
in Greece. What a different country I might have returned 
to if Constantine and Venizelos had worked together! If 
they had I do not suppose I should have gone back, because 
it was only the anticipation of trouble that took me there 
again. I wonder if history will say that the antipathy of 
these two men encompassed the ruin of a nation ? 

While most of the newspapers were hurrying their special 
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men to Constantinople I was ordered by the Dazly News to 
Athens in anticipation of the Asia Minor débdacle leading to 
trouble in the Greek capital. I reached there just in time 
for the revolution. Before I had been in the city twelve 
hours I met a very old colleague, of whom I naturally inquired 
for the welfare of the censorship. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, with an air of mystery; “ we 
shall have our friends from the islands with us by midnight 
to-morrow! Not a word.” ors 

This put me in a bit of a difficulty because I had an ap- 
pointment for a couple of hours later to meet M. Caleragolo- 
poulos, the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Triantaphilacos 
Cabinet, who was to give me guidance in dealing with the 
situation. Ofcourse I could not even hint at the developments 
my journalistic friend had foreshadowed. I am certain that 
the Minister had no desire to mislead me, but there is the fact 
that within twenty-four hours events had falsified anything 
he had stated in the nature of prediction. He told me the 
people were very sore after reading the Poincaré-Curzon- 
Sforza offer of Constantinople and Thrace to Turkey as the 
price of an armistice, because there was not a man or a woman 
who did not read into that offer the abandonment of Greece 
by the Allies, and were very depressed because of the hopeless 
internal outlook and the prospect of the country being flooded 
with Asia Minor refugees. 

At the time I was discussing the situation with the Minister, 
the Government must have known that communications were 
cut with the island of Mitylene—where, by the way, the first 
revolt against King Constantine broke out in September, 
rg16—and, with the knowledge that the staffs of the troops 
withdrawn from Asia Minor were there, they ought to have 
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put two and two together, if they did not actually know that 
an insurrectionary movement had started in the islands 
on the previous evening. Other people knew it, or if they 
didn’t, they made a very good guess. 

That the Government realised that the army was restive 
can be gathered from the following army order, which was 
promulgated during the evening of the 25th: 


“ Officers are forbidden to come out in mufti. They must 
avoid gatherings where politics are discussed and are forbidden 
to give their impressions on the Asia Minor incidents.” 


It is curious what strange things will happen in Athens in 
moments of stress. When the first ultimatum was delivered 
to Greece by the Allies in June, 1916, the whole of the in- 
habitants flocked to the centre of the city after nightfall dis- 
cussing the crisis, when suddenly the sky was one vast glare, 
and buildings were shaken to their foundations. The excessive 
heat had caused the explosion of a powder magazine in the 
suburbs. On this September night of unrest, when everybody 
was convinced something was happening and yet nothing 
occurred, the electric light failed. Athens was in darkness 
for an hour. Considering the jumpiness of the population 
there was a commendable absence of panic after the first 
stampede from theatres, cinemas and cafés. 

Early the next morning—that would be September 26th— 
I heard an aeroplane over Athens and, but for a desire to get a 
snapshot if it passed over the Acropolis, I took no more notice 
until a copy of a proclamation was brought into the Legation 
while I was waiting to see our Minister, Mr. Lindley. ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion at Mitylene,” was the rough-and-ready interpretation put 
on the document. Later I got it translated as follows : 
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‘To the Greek people, the President of the National 
Assembly, the King, the Crown Prince and the Prime Minister : 

‘The Army and Fleet at Chios and Mitylene have spon- 
taneously put me at their head to formulate in their name the 
following demands, with the absolute conviction that they 
will be agreed to by the remainder of the Army and Fleet, 
and, above all, by the whole of the Greek people, except an 
insignificant minority which is not actuated by noble motives. 

‘“The salvation of the country dictates the following 
demands : 


‘“(1) The abdication of the King for the welfare of the 
country in favour of the Crown Prince. 

““(2) Theimmediate dissolution of the National Assembly. 

3) The formation of a non-political cabinet (inspiring the 
confidence of the Entente) to proceed at once with 
impartial elections for a new National Assembly, and 
to direct foreign affairs until the people pronounce 
finally on its fate by the elections. 


(4) Immediate reinforcement of the Thrace front. 


(Signed.) ‘“S. Gonatas, Colonel. 
‘‘ Mitylene. 


“ September, 1922.” 


The ostrich policy of the Constantine Government was 
this time unsuccessfully pursued. I say the Constantine 
Government, because there was always a court gang which 
used the supposed constitutional ministry as puppets. The 
first idea was to ignore the proclamation, and we carried our 
messages to the telegraph office with small hopes that they 
would pass the military censorship. But still, blind as the 
Palace was, it could not ignore the fact that ten thousand 
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proclamations had fluttered down on Athens, that they would 
be read by a hundred thousand people, and therefore the 
afternoon papers were given leave to reproduce the document. 

In the meantime, the Government propaganda circles were 
busy minimising the whole thing—there was only the cruiser 
Lemnos and a few destroyers at Mitylene, they argued, and the 
troops at Mitylene and Chios were disheartened by the Asia 
Minor débacle and had not the spirit of revolt in them. The 
King, it was added, had received the news with great calmness, 
and had expressed the conviction that if he went to join the 
army in Thrace it would restore confidence, and raise the 
morale of the soldiers. Sure enough, that evening, at the hour 
of the apertif, when the crowds are greatest, a flock of newsboys 
was released with the news that Constantine wouldggo to 
Thrace in a day or two. ? 

He and his court entourage were probably the only people 
in Greece to forget the fiasco of a similar visit to Asia Minor 
for a like purpose of encouraging the army. Anyhow, twenty- 
four hours later he was off the Throne. His last royal act 
before his abdication was to sign a decree authorising the 
establishment of martial law. It did not seem very necessary, 
for when I arrived in Athens in the small hours of the previous 
morning almost the first thing I saw was a military patrol, and 
after that I noticed several instances of captive civilians being 
marched through the streets between armed soldiers. 

Martial law was not proclaimed for a very simple reason : 
revolution got there first. 

Athens, though excited, remained outwardly calm. My 
old friend, his judgment or knowledge fortified by the aero- 
plane visit from the islands, repeated, “ We shall have our 
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As a matter of fact, by 7.30 they were off the coast, and 
before eight o’clock the insurrectionist leaders on board the 
Lemnos had wirelessed the aeroplane proclamation in the form 
of an ultimatum. The original signatory was reinforced by 
the names of Colonel Plastiras and the naval Captain Phocas. 

King Constantine presided over an attenuated ministry, 
the losses sustained on the previous day by the resignation of 
two members who wanted to call in the aid of M. Venizelos 
not having been repaired. The ultimatum insisted on a reply 
by midnight. An hour and a half before this General Papoulas 
was hurried off to the coast in a motor to tell the revolutionists 
that the Government accepted all their conditions except that 
demanding the abdication of the King, and, in fact, that the 
Ministry had resigned. This did not satisfy the revolutionary 
committee, so the Lemnos sent out a second wireless at mid- 
night giving the King up to 5 a.m. to abdicate. 

There is some quibble as to whether the aeroplane pro- 
clamation, when put in the form of a wireless ultimatum, 
contained the demand for the King’s abdication, and as this 
did not appear to have been settled by the appointed hour, a 
laconic message came from the insurgent leaders saying they 
were marching on Athens, and hoped to be met on the road 
with the King’s decision. 

It had become known fairly early in the evening that the 
revolt of the army and navy was serious, that a revolutionary 
committee of twelve soldiers and sailors had been formed in 
Mitylene on the previous Sunday, and that the islands and 
Salonika had rallied to the movement. While animated 
groups were discussing a pack of rumours, including those that 
the King and Queen and the Royal family had fled on board 
ship, that 15,000 revolutionary troops were already approaching 
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the capital, that martial law had been proclaimed, that the 
Ministry had resigned, an equally large number of people sat 
at the tables which stretched across the Place de la Con- 
stitution tranquilly sipping their refreshments and watching 
the open-air cinema shows. On the screen nearest the royal 
palace, which dominates the far end of the square, was thrown 
the line, in English : 


{* 


‘‘ HE RUSHES TO HIS DOOM 


It referred to an incident in a sensational American film, 
something about a man who was enticed to sit on a park seat 
by the side of a pretty woman and was relieved of his watch 
and chain. It had nothing to do with what was happening in 
the palace that night. 

Until two o’clock on Wednesday morning, September 27th, 
Athens was ina ferment, but beyond several partisan squabbles 
which did not call for the intervention of the strong military 
patrols in the street, the night passed quietly. I was up 
again at seven o’clock. Knowing something was bound to 
occur during the day, and remembering that in crises such as 
these the censorship had a habit of becoming dislocated—with 
consequent delay in the despatch of cables—I wrote up the 
events of the night in a colourless way which the Government 
censors could not help passing, and at ten o’clock I left the 
Hotel Grande Bretagne to file my cable. 

I had not walked a hundred yards when a friend rushed 
up with the news that King Constantine had abdicated. I 
took a cab to the telegraph office, ordering the driver to stop 
at the Hestia office, where I hoped to get confirmation of my 
news. ‘‘ Believed to be true, but not yet official,’ was the 


assistance I received. 
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While I was in the newspaper office, which is close to the 
Chamber of Deputies, four rifle shots rang out and the excite- 
ment started. My Greek colleagues wanted me to stay in the 
office. But I recalled that it was one of the places wrecked by 
the mob in the Days of Terror, and I knew if the revolution 
missed fire I should be in one of the worst spots in Athens. 
So I pushed on towards the telegraph office. My cabby had 
bolted at the sound of the shots without waiting to be paid. 

With my colleague, Metreticus, I took a short cut through 
some dangerous narrow thoroughfares into Stadium Street 
where a remarkable scene of agitation occurred. This Wednes- 
day was a religious festival, and many of the shops were un- 
opened; those that had intended to do business till noon 
closed like magic. Almost quicker than it takes to write this 
hundreds of armed civilians came from nowhere, and we soon 
found ourselves carried along on the fringe of a Royalist 
demonstration amid shouts of “‘ Vive le Roi!” 

Half way down the street we turned to the left and were 
obliged to pass the Bourse to reach our destination. Here 
the panic was at its height ; offices had emptied in search of 
news, which was just as conflicting as in newspaper circles. 
My message had to go as the ‘‘reported’’ abdication of the 
sovereign, to be confirmed as a certanity an hour later. Re- 
turning to the Place de la Constitution, we found every café 
and restaurant closed, and the chairs and refreshment tables 
on the pavements and in the square had been removed. Athens 
looked to have cleared its decks for action. 

An announcement hurriedly pasted on houses and nailed 
to trees in the open spaces was in the nature of an unofficial 


confirmation of the King’s submission to the insurgents’ 


demands It announced that an understanding had been 
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come to with the revolutionary leaders, and counselled the 
populace to remain quiet. 

Although the centre of the city had regained outward calm 
there were anxious moments to come. Prominent Royalists 
were hurrying to the palace to beg the King not to abdicate. 
General Frangos, who had opposed the revolution at Mitylene, 
had assumed (he said by order of the people) the task of 
defending the Throne against the insurgents. A battalion of 
infantry was sent to the hills beyond the Acropolis to take up 
positions commanding the Phalleron road and railway—the 
places where the Greeks resisted the Allies on December rst, 
1g16, and another was marched in the direction of Larium, 
while crowds of armed reservists in civilian dress trooped 
along the Avenue Amelie to defend the town from the high 
grounds beyond the Stadium. 

Aboutnoonit became known officially that King Constantine 
had definitely abdicated and that a “ Message to the Nation”’ 
was being drafted. This served to calm the excitement. The 
trams had continued running during the morning, and now the 
inhabitants, not to be done out of the afternoon siesta, were 
returning to their homes. An uncomfortable feeling, how- 
ever, existed, as it was known that armed men were still in 
position covering the roads leading into Athens. 

Few people were aware that the following handwritten 
notice was posted early in the afternoon in a prominent spot 
near the Place de la Constitution : 


“To the People : 
‘‘ Armed with the mandate of the people of Athens, the 
Pireeus and district, I put myself at their head to fight for the 
maintenance of King Constantine on the Throne. In con- 
sequence of the repeated exhortations and express desires of 
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King Constantine, who will not on any account permit that 
fraternal blood be shed, I am obliged to relinquish my mandate, 
and I beg the people to obey the formal demand of their beloved 
King Constantine. 

(Signed) “‘ GENERAL FRANGOS.”’ 


Fewer people still were witnesses, as I was, of the removal 
of this notice by infuriated Royalists who trod it underfoot 
and went their way shouting, ‘‘ Vive le Roi!’ and encouraging 
resistance to the revolution. 

It was about this time that the almost painful silence, 
coupled with great heat and atmospheric stillness, which 
reminded me of the famous day in June, 1916, when the Allies 
sent an ultimatum to Athens, and a settlement, involving the 
resignation of the Scouloudis ministry, was effected in a shade 
temperature varying from 114° to 117°, was broken by the 
sound of a bugle band. The regular troops had been with- 
drawn from all the hills and were marching back to barracks. 

Standing near me on the steps of the Hétel Grande Bretagne 
watching a battalion tramp through the Place de la Con- 
stitution was the Crown Prince of Sweden. He spends several 
months of the year digging like a navvy near Nauplia, where he 
is assisted during the long vacation by professors from Upsala, 
searching for buried treasures of the Mycenea period, who 
find this an agreeable way of spending a holiday. I was 
told that his visits to Greece coincided with tragic events. 
He was in Athens when King Alexander died of the monkey 
bite at Tatoi, and this afternoon, had things been normal, he 
was proposing to call on the Royal family at the palace. 

But all was confusion. At half-past two the King’s son, 
George, was to take oath as King. As Constantine wanted 
to leave the capital in a hurry, there was no time to summon 
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the Metropolitan of Athens to administer the oath, so the priest 
of the parish in which the palace is situated was fetched, and 
in the presence of the ex-King and the remnant of a Ministry 
which was tiding over affairs till the revolutionary Government 
took office, the Crown Prince was made King of the Hellenes. 
Constantine motored immediately to his summer seat at 
Tatoi, and was well out of Athens before his ‘‘ Message to the 
People ’’ was circulated by the afternoon papers. 

A curious incident arose over the temporary disappearance 
of Constantine’s formal act of abdication. It was sent to the 
— Journal Offciel for statutory publication, but a group of officers 
prevented its going into the paper, and it is suspected that it 
was held with a view to being used to provoke a counter- 
revolution on the grounds that the King’s abidcation was not 
effective until it had been promulgated in the official journal. 

Late in the afternoon a few Cavalry of the insurgent army 
appeared in the deserted streets and people left their homes in 
time to greet the lorry loads of troops which followed with 
cries of “‘ Vive les héros!”’ ‘‘ Vive les liberateurs!’’ This 
was a Signal fora move on the part of a number of Venizelist 
officers who had been watching events to attempt to occupy the 
administrative offices in the city. They met with resistance 
at the headquarters of the Athens army and at the General 
Post Office. Royalist troops surrounded the latter building, 
where for a couple of hours the public was refused admission. 

At dusk hundreds of ill-clad, badly-shod men, remnants of 
the Asia Minor army, exhausted by long days and nights spent 
aboard ship and tired out by the forced march from the coast, 
trampedintothe city. Crowds fraternised with them, carrying 
portraits of Venizelos and singing songs in his praise which had 
not been heard in the streets of Athens for nearly two years. 
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The revolution was peacefully accomplished. 

Everybody started doing something. Cell doors were 
opened wide in the prisons and individuals detained for political 
reasons were released. Some of these happened to be Re- 
publicans, and by nightfall they were already addressing 
extremists at street corners. Groups of demonstrators visited 
the British and French Legations. It must have been years 
since ‘‘ Vive la France !’’ was heard in the streets of Athens, 
yet why it should have been shouted on this particular evening, 
when one of the great complaints of Greece was that France 
had been supporting Turkey in the Anatolian campaign, passes 
my comprehension. The French, as it was proved afterwards, 
had no admiration for the revolution, called it opéva comique, 
and blamed the Revolutionists for allowing Constantine to 
get off scot-free. I am not certain this goading had not some- 
thing to do with the shooting of the ex-Ministers when it was 
realised that the revolution had come too late to save Thrace. 

The Revolutionary Committee was not idle. It issued a 
proclamation to the people declaring that it would assume 
power with as little delay as possible, that its policy was one 
of reconciliation, but that individuals of whatever party 
guilty of disturbing order would be punished exemplarily “in 
accordance with Revolutionary justice.” 

It will not have escaped notice that two up-to-date agencies 
were employed—lI should think for the first time—to facilitate 
arevolution. An aeroplane brought the preliminary summons 
to the King to abdicate, and wireless was used to fix the time- 
limit to his reign. 

Cafés, theatres, indoor and open-air cinemas remained 
closed that night. 

The centre of the city was thronged with what appeared 
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to me to be a good-tempered, well-satisfied crowd. Until I 
_ Saw the number of men with battered heads, evidently proud 
of the surgical bandage which spoke eloquently of a blow 
received either for or against Constantine, I should have said 
the coup d’état had been absolutely without bloodshed. 
However, the strong military pickets strolled idly about the 
streets all the evening. About nine o’clock the permanent 
fixtures for illuminating Athens, which span the main streets 
_ and encircle the open spaces, broke into a blaze of light. 

““A queer way of féting a revolution,” I thought. 

The next morning I found that the city had been illuminated 
_ in honour of the accession of George II. 

The deposed pass quickly, as we used to say of the dead 
_ in the war. 


THE DEPARTURE OF CONSTANTINE 


By an extraordinary chance—because the date of King 
Constantine’s expulsion was known to everybody—I hap- 
_ pened to be the only foreign journalist to see him leave Greece 
on September 30th at Petit Port Oropos, a little fishing place 
in the channel formed by the island of Eubia and the mainland. 
On my way to the coast I stopped at Tatoi and saw some- 
thing of the last hours the King spent in his home. Some of 
the most prominent Royalists were assembled to bid farewell 
to the ex-Sovereign. He passed part of the morning in the 
summer-house, where groups of admirers, political and social, 
were conducted by M. Triantaphilacos, the late Premier, and 
Prince Paul. Many ladies wereintears. As I left the grounds 
I tarried to watch the change of the guard, and saw the last 
sentry posted at the country palace where Constantine’s 


kingship was outwardly maintained to the end. 
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Though there were signs of distress at the home leave- 
taking of King Constantine, I do not know that I ever wit- 
nessed so unimpressive a send-off as the one given him at 
Oropos. 

A few Royalists had followed me down to the coast. Two 
hundred, perhaps, at the outside. The trans-Atlantic Patrie 
had been chartered by the Revolutionary Government to take 
the Royal family to Italy, and was due to take up the party 
at sixo’clock. For an hour before that time heavy lorries had 
been rolling over the mountain roads bringing luggage to the 
quayside, where it was packed in a large barge. It was a very 
ordinary removal of household effects—babies’ chairs, a sewing- 
machine, cases of books. 

King Constantine’s personal trunks were identified by a 
strip of blue and white—the national colours—painted round 
them, and the words, ‘Sa Majesté le Roi des Hellenes.”’ 
Amongst them was one case to which the railway label, 
“ Drama,” was still affixed. I was standing on the jetty in 
conversation with Prince Nicholas, who was keeping an eye 
on the family belongings, when this was handed on the barge. 
I drew his attention to the label as a significant commentary on 
the drama of which we were witnessing a scene. 

His thoughts went to Drama, one of the principal towns 
ceded to Greece under the Treaty of Bucharest as the result of 
King Constantine’s successful war in 1912-13. ‘‘ Fancy the 
man who was at Drama being expelled from Greece!” he 
remarked reflectively. 

When King Constantine and Queen Sophie and other 
Royalties ordered abroad reached Oropos, with the new King 
and Prince Paul to see them off, there was no news of the 
Patrie. A long wait was inevitable. It did not look well for 
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a King, although he was in tourist tweeds, to be kicking his 
heels with the Queen and his relatives on the water’s edge like 
an ordinary traveller. So the Royal party accepted the 
shelter of General Souzas’ villa, where time was killed—first 
by giving a levée to the few Athens Royalists who had motored 
to the coast to give the family a send off, followed by a reception 
thrown open to all and sundry—soldiers, fishermen, and the 
boys and girls of the village. In fact, I went to the reception. 
There was no reason for doingso. Prince Nicholas had already 
given me a message from the ex-King, which was the last he 
gave on Greek soil, to say that he thought his country needed 
rest and hoped to come back to live in it later as a private 
citizen. 

At the end of the reception room on the first floor was a 
small alcove. In the centre stood Constantine in a grey suit, 
on his left a beautiful Greek girl in national costume, the 
daughter of his host, and past him filed this little motley 
crowd, which included bare-footed fisher-girls. 

In the queue I noticed my dragoman—a fiery supporter of 
the revolution, who could not resist the temptation of shaking 
hands with a ruler against whom he had been fuming all the 
way from Athens to the coast. I had the curiosity to ask him 
what he had said to the late King. He replied, ‘‘ Bon 
voyage,” which I thought was as diplomatic as it was non- 
committal. 

When the liner was eventually signalled the Royal party 
trooped down the steps from the villa. There were two motors 
waiting to drive them the couple of hundred yards from the 
house to the quay. Constantine bundled his wife, brother and 
children in one car, taking the rear seat for his own, and 
from this he leant over the back of the car, waving his hat 
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like a school-boy in acknowledgment of the farewell ‘“‘zitos”’ 
that came from his faithful evezones and courtiers, until the 
former, at a convenient spot, turned on the latter and prevented 
them from seeing the embarcation ; so, as a send-off, the last 
scene in Greece missed fire through the officiousness of mili- 
tarism that in turn made and ruined the King’s reputation. 

The recollection of this moonlight scene has often come 
back to my mind, but never more vividly than on January 11th, 
1923, when I heard of the sudden death of the ex-King. I 
have thought and thought whether his contemporaries were 
harsh on his motives, whether the fact that the Allies were 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle led them to see a crime in 
every hesitation he manifested, whether the statement that 
in the conduct of the foreign policy of Greece he held himself 
responsible to God and not to universal suffrage was honest, 
or whether the God he meant was the one set up by the Kaiser. 
I do not think the historian of the future—for, in spite of Mr. 
Birrell, there will be such a person—will acquit him of the 
crime of treachery to his country and towards the Allies when 
he assured Bulgaria that in attacking Serbia she had nothing 
to fear from Greece; and this will weigh in the balance 
when other of the controversial incidents in his relationship 
with the people and the protecting powers of Greece receive 
the final judgment of posterity. 


THE END 
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